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PREFACE. 


There  are  few  subjects  in  English  History  more 
involved  in  obscurity  than  the  original  constitution 
and  progressive  condition  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
A  theme  of  such  national  importance  has  by  turns 
exercised  the  pens  of  legale  of  statistical^  of  poli- 
tical^ and  of  historical  writers;  but  although  their 
labours^  and  particularly  those  of  Madox  and  Spel- 
man^  have  scattered  much  light  over  its  darker 
topics^  yet  the  public  have  still  to  regret  the  want 
of  a  connected  and  systematic  treatise  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  of  the  subject.  Those  authors  who 
have  pursued  their  inquiries  with  so  much  industry 
as  to  advance  theories^  may  be  said  rather  to  have 
raised  Controversies  than  to  have  established  prin- 
ciples: and  no  positions  have  been  more  confidently 
disputed  of  late  years^  than  those  regarding  the 
origin  and  mercantile  quality  of  town  communities^ 
propounded  by  Dr.  Brady  in  his  elaborate  treatise 
on  Boroughs. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  City  of  Lion- 
don^  the  most  ancient  constitutional  borough  in 
England^ — which  has  preserved  its  ancient  Saxon 
independence^  and  its  political  and  judicial  customs 
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inviolate;  which  has  constantly  exercised  such  a 
decided  influence  in  the  state^  and  always  main- 
tained an  internal  self-jurisdiction;  which  has  been 
the  very  cradle  of  civil  liberty  and  civilization  in 
this  country, — ^would  have  fiimished  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  work,  if  not  the  best  writer  upon 
a  topic  of  such  universal  interest;  that  it  would  at 
least  have  presented  to  the  public  a  compendious 
account  of  its  own  privileges  and  of  the  nature  of 
its  own  constitution,  by  which  that  of  other  cities 
might  have  been  greatly  illustrated.  Materials^ 
indeed,  of  great  antiquity  and  peculiar  value  the 
City  possesses  amongst  its  records,  and  sufficient 
for  the  substantiation  of  all  its  legal  rights :  but 
amongst  all  the  eminent  characters  engaged  in 
the  higher  and  literary  professions  to  whom  the 
City  has  given  birth,  or  the  Corporation  a  liveli- 
hood, not  one  has,  except  in  a  very  superficial  de- 
gree, devoted  himself  to  this  task  ;  and  of  all  the 
writers  on  civic  affairs  in  general,  the  most  learned 
in  London  antiquities  vras  a  tailor*. 

The  author  of  the  following  work  attained,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  an  office  in  the  City  of  London, 
which  imposed,  as  a  professional  duty,  the  obliga- 
tion of  some  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms.    In  his  anxious  endeavour  to  acquire  that 

*  Stow,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Survey  of  London.''  Subsequent 
editors,  however,  and  more  particularly  Strype,  have  supplied 
the  greatest  part  of  the  legal  matter  of  the  work. 
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information  fiom  which  alone  all  the  value  of  his 
services  to  the  Corporation  could  be  derived^  he 
very  soon  found  reason  to  lament  the  absence  of 
any  work  calculated  even  to  direct  his  studies^ 
much  less  to  explain  the  object  of  them.  The 
older  chroniclers^  to  whom  the  ancient  constitution 
and  customs  of  London  were  the  roost  familiar^ 
have  expended  all  the  energies  of  their  labour  and 
of  their  intellect  in  the  description  of  churches^ 
tomb-stones^  and  civic  pageantry ;  and  modern  hi* 
storians  have  done  little  more  than  extend  their  re- 
searches over  the  same  sur&ce.  The  professed 
expositors^  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  polity^ 
the  chartered  franchises^  the  privileges  of  the  City^ 
and  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  civic  courts^  are 
very  few  in  number ;  most  of  them  anonymous^ 
who  quote  one  from  another^  without  acknowledge* 
ment^  a  dry  list  of  charters^  customs^  and  decisions^ 
which^  so  far  from  attempting  to  explain^  their 
very  phraseology  proves  them  not  to  have  under*- 
stood.  In  the  mean  time  a  host  of  controversial 
pamphleteers  have  virulently  disputed  on  some  of 
the  more  constitutional  and  essential  characteristics 
of  the  citizens  and  of  the  civic  community  ;  until^ 
at  times^  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  or  of  a  su- 
perior court  of  law, — ^both  more  ignorant,  perhaps, 
than  either  party,  of  the  true  nature  of  the  rights 
under  contest, — has  by  some  enactment  or  absolute 
decision  swept  many  of  them  altogether  away.     In 
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shorty  such  is  the  perplexity  which  the  akeretioiis 
of  times  and  circumstances^  and  changes  in  practice 
have  introduced ;  so  contradictwy  are  the  writers 
on  isolated  topics ;  so  widely  dispersed^  or  so  diffi* 
cult  of  access^  the  genuine  authorities  from  which 
information  is  to  be  derived^  and  so  utterly  barren 
the  treatises  of  those  who  have  pretended  to  collect 
them^ — ^that  to  obtain  a  clear  and  accurate  know« 
ledge  of  the  City  law  has  been  declared  by  one  *i 
the  most  capable  perhaps  of  any  man  now  living  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  be  a  task  likely 
to  baffle  the  most  enterprising  industry  and  the  most 
matured  reflection. 

The  writer  of  these  pages^  however,  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  his  investigation  of  the  subject^ 
when  he  felt  that  it  possessed  an  interest  sufficieni 
to  reward  amply  the  curiosity  both  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  and  meriting  the  considera* 
tion  as  well  of  the  Englishman  as  of  the  citi- 
zen. While  the  nature  of  that  civic  constitution, 
under  which  London  from  its  humble  origin  has 
emerged  the  metropolis  of  England,  could  not  fail 

*  William  BoUand,  Esq.,  who  has  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  one  of  the  City  Coonsel,  and  who  at  an  early  period  of  hit 
professional  career,  and  before  other  increasing  duties  com* 
manded  his  avocations,  made  laborioos  collections  on  the  law 
administered  in  the  City  Courts ;  for  the  free  perusal  of  which, 
the  author  has  to  testify  to  that  gentleman  the  sincere  acknow. 
ledgements  of  a  friend. 
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to  sapply  an  attractive  source  of  reflection  to  the 
geaend  r«ider^  inquisitive  in  all  that  deeply  con- 
cerns the  history  of  his  country^  or  warm  in  his 
attachtnent  to  the  free  principles  of  its  govern- 
ment; the  peculiar  quality  and  purport  of  the  City 
charters  and  laws  could  not  but  excite  some  atten- 
tion amongst  the  more  enlightened  of  that  immense 
population  who  live  and  thrive  under  their  admi- 
nistration. Avoiding  the  investigation  of  the  more 
obsolete  customs  of  the  City^  now  deservedly  lapsed 
into  destiettide,  the  first  topic  appeared  to  the  author 
capable  of  great  elucidation ;  the  other^  of  a  syste- 
matic exposition.  Of  the  internal  civic  polity  he 
conceived^  that  it  not  only  presented  an  epitome  of 
the  original  Saxon  system  of  free  government  in 
thtt  country ;  but  embodying  with  the  most  com- 
plete and  beneficial  practical  effect  the  principles 
of  self-government^  it  exemplified  in  the  composi- 
tion of  itd  deliberative  and  executive  assemblies^ 
in  the  free  election  of  all  its  magistrates^  in  the 
minute  subdivisions  of  delegated  authority^  in  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  elective  franchise^ — ^the 
best  as  well  as  the  purest  model  of  a  firee  repre- 
senting and  representative  community  which  can 
exist  under  a  limited  monarchy.  Of  the  law^  as 
administered  in  the  City  courts^  his  experience  in 
them  induced  him  to  think  that  it  evinced  a  simple 
and  effectual  medium^  through  which^  amidst  a 
vast  and  concentrated  population  of  traders;  cheap. 
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prompt^  and  pure  justice  was  afforded  to  suitors, 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  accumulated  intricacy 
and  expense  in  other  departments  of  the  English 
law.  Considerable  intercourse  with  the  citizens  of 
all  classes  has  served  to  confirm  these  sentiments. 
And  now  that  all  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  civic  community^  save  that  which  may  arise 
from  a  general  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country 
at  large^  has  long  ceased^  while  his  acquaintance 
with  the  rights  of  the  London  citizens  has  perhaps 
increased^  his  opinion  remains  unchanged. 

Actuated  by  these  impressions^  he  began  to  de* 
dicate  the  leisure  which  professional  engagements 
would  allow>  to  the  task  of  collecting  and  digests 
ing  the  materials  to  which  he  has  adverted^  with 
a  view  to  compile  a  treatise^  confining  its  subject 
to  the  rise^  progress^  and  present  constitution  of 
the  Corporation  of  London^  and  to  an  exposition 
of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  City  courts.     In 
the  prosecution  of  this  design^  it  was  his  original 
intention^  after  giving  some  historical  account  of 
the  City^  and  examining  the  tenor  of  its  charters, 
to  have  pursued  his  undertaking  systematically^  by 
displaying  the  quality  of  the  free  citizens  and  of 
their  elective  franchises^  the  appointment  and  func- 
tions of  the  various  civic  magistrates  and  chief 
officers^  and  the  composition  and  powers  of  the 
constitutional  assemblies  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen^ 
the  Court  of  Common  Council^  and  the  Hustings 
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Court  of  Common  Hall.  In  treating  of  the  civic  law 
he  would  have  examined  into  the  nature  and  juris* 
diction  of  the  many  City  law  Courts ;  as  the  Hust* 
ingB  Courts  the  Lord  Mayor's  Courts  the  Sheriff's 
Courts^   the  Court  of  Consenracy^  the  Orphans' 
Courts  the  Chamberlain's  Court  for  apprentices^ 
and  the  Appeal  Court  of  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand : 
and^  in  adverting  to  the  exercise  of  the  various 
l^;al  functions  of  these  Courts^  it  would  have  been 
incumbent  on  him  to  notice  many  City  customs 
still  in  practical  operation;  more  particularly  the 
law  of  foreign  attachment^  so  peculiarly  productive 
of  beneficial  results  in  a  mercantile  community. 
If  be  was  encouraged  in  this  attempt  by  a  sincere 
ambition  to  render  at  least  some  service  to  his  fel- 
low citizens^  if  not  valuable  information  to  the  pub^ 
lie  at  large^  his  zeal  was  not  less  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  many  great  and  learned  characters^ 
whose  projected  efforts  in  the  same  undertaking 
would  no  doubt  have  been  crowned  with  success^ 
had  not  more  important  duties  intervened  to  direct 
tbeir  public  labours  in  a  different  channel*. 

Whatever  objects  in  succeeding  or  hopes  of  suc- 
cess the  author  may  have  conceived  in  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  his  original  design^  they  have 
been  suddenly  extinguished  by  a  change  in  his  cir- 

*  Lord  Coke  and  Mr.  Csdthrop  (both  Recorders  of  London,) 
edited  superficial  and  jhort  dissertations  on  City  Lavr  ;  and  the 
fonner  almost  in  terms  recommends  a  more  detailed  work  on  the 
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cumstances^  which  has  at  once  removed  him  from 
the  chief  sources  of  information^  and  imposed  duties 
ifrhich  fully  en^oss  the  time  requisite  for  the  just^ 
fulfillment  of  his  wishes.     He  may  perhaps   be 
thought  deservedly  to  suffer  imputation  by  not  re- 
tiring^ in  deference  to  the  example  of  more  com- 
petent individuals^  altogether  from  the  further  pro- 
secution of  them.     If  the  only  alternative  had  been 
to  produce  a  scanty  and  incoherent  dissertation  on 
the  subject^  it  would  have  manifested  a  contempti- 
ble ambition  of  authorship  to  have  deluded  the  pub- 
lic by  the  publication  of  it.     But  as  his  researches 
upon  some  parts  of  his  projected  work  had  proceeded 
to  almost  their  full  extent^  and  were  already  digested 
into  composition ;  the  author  indulged  the  idea^  that 
merely  to  deduce  the  civil  and  political  history  of 
the  City^  to  exhibit  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  municipal  constitution^  and  to  explain  the  tenbr 
and  effect  of  those  highly  valued  charters^  the  pur- 
port of  which  are  so  little  understood^*~would  be  to 

subject.  Lord  King,  who  was  likewise  Recorder,  and  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor,  also  collected  materials  for  a  work  on  the  law 
of  foreign  attachment.  Mr.  Kyd,  who  wrote  on  Corporations, 
projected  a  distinct  work  on  that  of  London ;  and  it  is  believed, 
that  the  learned  Mr.  Hargrave  collected  his  valuable  materials  on 
Citj  Law  with  a  simUar  design.  Lastly,  Mr.  Whitaker,  whose 
Histoxy  of  Manchester  proves  his  ability  for  the  task,  had  de- 
signed A  History  of  London,  which  he  contemplated  ^'  as  quite 
new  and  original.**  The  last  three  were  arrested  in  their  pro- 
gress by  death. 
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convey  some  valuable  informatioDj  and  to  perform 
no  anwelcome  service.  Had  he  not  hoped  to  ac-. 
eomplish  so  much  of  his  task  with  sone  success^  he 
would^  though  with  reluctance^  have  resigned  the 
project  which  bad  so  long  engaged  his  sealous 
pursuit.  If^  however^  he  has  formed  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  bis  capacity  to  perform  it  in  4his  limited 
degree^  he  must  submit  without  murmur  to  the  mor- 
tificatimi  incurred  by  his  own  mistaken  pretensions. 
He  might  certainly  have  suspaided  his  labours  in 
expectation  of  more  favourable  opportunities  here* 
after ;  but  he  is  aware>  that  if  there  is  any  vtUue  in 
the  present  treatise^  the  precarious  tenure  of  his 
Ufe  in  a  noxious  climate  forbids  any  confident  hope 
of  its  erev  becoming  enhanced  by  the  contribution 
of  his  future  exertions. 

These  particulars  of  the  following  work  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  premise^  not  out  of  any 
vun  desire  to  deprecate  that  censure  which  the 
pabHc  intererts  require  should  pursue  all  literary 
fiulures^  but  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  any  ilN 
founded  expectations^  and  of  accounting  for  the 
desultory  character  of  some  discussions  introduced 
iato  the  body  of  it.  Had  the  composition  proceeded 
aceording  to  its  original  arrangement^  many  of  the 
itatistical  particulars  embodied  in  the  history^  and 
much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  charters^  would 
have  been  distributed  under  more  speci6c  and  ap- 
propriate heads.    As  it  is^  without  wandering  be-* 
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yond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  digression^  some 
topics  which  have  appeared  to  be  of  more  than  or«« 
dinary  interest^  have  been  canvassed  at  somewhat 
greater  lengthy  perhaps^  than  the  occasion  would 
seem  naturally  to  suggest. 

To  the  learned  reader  the  author  feels  that  he 
has  little  occasion  to  appeal^  either  for  a  calm  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  those  positions  he  may 
be  disposed  to  dispute^  or  for  a  candid  allowance  for 
those  errors  which  may  be  pronounced  unavoidable^ 
in  a  work  embracing  so  many  obscure  and  intricate 
points.    His  liberality  vrill  induce  him  to  confess^ 
that^  upon  subjects  from  which^  shrouded  as  they 
are  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity^  many  able  men 
have  shrunk  with  dismay^  and  over  which  learned 
disputants   have    struggled  with   ail  the   honest 
warmth  of  mutual  conviction^  he  might  himself  draw 
a  mistaken  conclusion.     Nor  can  the  author  better 
vindicate  his  sincere  purpose  of  communicating  in- 
formation rather  than  party  zeal^  and  of  establishing 
truth  rather  than  theory^  than  by  scrupulously  re- 
ferring those  who  may  correct  him^  to  the  sources 
and  authorities  of  almost  every  fact  he  advances. 
It  is  true,  that  the  authorities  quoted  may  not  al« 
ways  be  exactly  precise  to  the  point  submitted; 
sometimes  the  combination  of  many  are  relied 
upon,  and  sometimes  the  general  discussion  of 
one,  as  justifying  the  resulting  position.     Such  a 
course  is  occasionally  unavoidable  in  weaving  a 
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multi&rious  subject  into  a  connected  narrative; 
and  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that  Gibbon  re- 
marks ^'  how  much  particular  knowledge  is  requi- 
site for  general  description^  the  author  of  which 
ought  to  be  much  more  learned  than  his  work*/' 
Bat  if  too  little  caution  or  discrimination  is  some- 
times evinced  in  drawing  these  inferences^  at  least 
the  means  are  honestly  furnished  by  which  the 
public  may  be  undeceived. 

A  desire  to  render  these  pages  attractive  to  the 
general  reader^  has  induced  the  introduction  of 
some  matter  which  would  hardly  be  sanctioned  in 
a  woifc  strictty  of  a  legal  character^  and  perhaps  a 
more  decisive  style  in  the  historical  part  than  the 
nature  even  of  that  part  of  the  subject  would  war- 
rant. The  statement  of  some  simple  and  notorious 
tnitfas^  in  history  or  in  law^  the  learned  inquirer^ 
should  he  deign  <'to  direct  his  eye  through  these 
pages^  will  pass  over  with  indulgence ;  remembering 
that  what  is  needless  information  to  Yam,  may  form 
valuable  knowledge  to  others.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  more  general  reader^  whose  instruction  is  as 
much  sought  as  his  amusement^  may  readily  excuse 
the  apparent  parade  of  learning  which  dis6gures 
each  sheet;  in  the  recollection  that^  wherever  popu- 
lar rights  or  historical  facts  are  discussed^  the  only 

*  Introdactory  letter  to  <<  The  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
BronswiGk.'' 
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knowledge^  which  can  be  either  useful  or  satis- 
factory^ is  that  which  can  be  traced  to  its  source. 

The  author  has  but  few  acknowledgements  to 
make  for  assistance  afforded  him ;  his  most  valuable 
acquisitions  having  been  derived  from  the  patient 
industry  of  one  individual^  by  whom  the  public  ex- 
pression of  his  gratitude  is  not  looked  for  as  a  re- 
compense. But  having  already  aUuded  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Bolland^  he  is  still  less  disposed 
to  repress  the  testimonials  of  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
ready  zeal  and  cheerful  exertions  of  the  City  Scrfi- 
citor^  William  Lewis  Newman^  Esq.^  in  communi- 
cating from  the  wealthy  stores  both  of  his  Kbrary 
and  his  own  mind^  and  in  collecting  with  critical 
judgement  for  his  service^  many  of  the  scarcer  ma- 
terials of  this  work.  By  his  friends  the  late  Town 
Clerk,  Henry  Woodthorpe,  Esq.,  and  the  present 
Town  Clerk,  Henry  Woodthorpe,  Esq.  LUD. 
the  author  has  been  placed  under  similar  obliga- 
tions; and  he  has  lately  availed  himself  of  some  ju- 
dicious hints  with  which  he  has  been  &voured  by 
a  distinguished  prelate  ^,  recently  deceased,  whose 
literary  reputation  cannot  be  advanced  by  a  more 
particjular  mention  of  him  on  this  occasion. 

*  Bishop  Heber. — Edit. 
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In  the  performance  of  the  duty  I  have  under- 
taken as  the  Editor  of  this  Volume^  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  make  many  alterations  and  cor- 
rections in  the  original  manuscript ;  principally 
occasioned  hy  an  erroneous  construction  of  some 
parts  of  the  Law  of  the  Corporation^  which  most 
probably  had  not  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Author  as  one  of  the  Common  Pleaders  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  alterations  and  corrections 
in  the  text  and  notes  are  not  further  noticed^  and 
have  been  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Author's  original  plan.  A  few  ad- 
ditional notes  are  distinguished  as  having  been  in- 
serted by  the  Editor. 

The  talent  and  research  displayed  by  the  Author 
in  this  work^  as  well  as  the  important  historical 
and  legal  information  contained  in  it,  will  be  most 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats. 

EDWARD  TYRRELL, 

Gmldhall,  London.  DepiUff  Remembrancer. 

I5th  Sept.  18^9. 
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COMMENTARIES 

ON 

LONDON. 


BOOK  I. 


HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  earliest  Foundation  of  the  Gtj/. 

The  natural  interest  which  all  feel  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  place  they  inhabit^  or  with  which  they 
may  be  otherwise  intimately  connected^-— an  interest 
which  ratlier  increases  than  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
the  sphere  within  which  it  operates  becomes  contracted, 
—would  in  itself,  perhaps,  be  a  rational  and  sufficient 
inducement  to  preface  a  treatise  upon  a  topic  so  local  as 
the  elucidation  of  the  Constitution  and  Privileges  of  the 
City  of  Liondon,  with  some  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress.  It  will,  however,  upon  reflection,  presently 
Boggjest  itself,  that  a  due  comprehension  of  its  laws 
and  customs,  as  well  as  of  the  civic  government  in  ge- 
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neral,  must  greatly  depend  on  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  age  which  gave  rise  to,  and 
serve  to  illustrate  them.  A  dissertation  of  this  nature, 
therefore,  becomes  not  only  apposite,  in  deference  to 
common  feelings  of  curiosity,  but  even  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  undertaking.  Many  of  the 
ancient  privileges  and  customs  of  London,  being  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  society,  are 
continually  liable  to  be  misunderstood :  many  commer- 
cial rights,  though  highly  prized  in  former  times,  and 
still  valuable,  have,  through  the  gradual  changes  in 
mercantile  intercourse,  sunk  into  disregard,  and  are  in 
danger  of  being  for  ever  lost ;  and  much  of  that  power 
and  authority  anciently  exercised,  both  in  a  judicial  and 
ministerial  capacity  by  the  superior  members  of  the 
Corporation,  has,  through  the  alteration  of  times  and 
circumstances,  naturally  become  subject  to  doubt  or  mis- 
construction. Difficulties  of  this  kind  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  directing  our  attention  to  those  passing  events, 
and  that  state  of  things,  by  which  all  laws  and  rights 
are  influenced ;  and  such  attention  becomes  the  more 
requisite,  according  as  the  laws  and  customs  inquired 
into  have  a  more  peculiar  and  limited  import 

The  many  ample  and  laborious  works  which  have 
been  already  devoted  to  this  subject,  might  seem,  per- 
haps, to  render  an  attempt  of  this  nature  superfluous : 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  whoever  b  curious 
to  inquire  into  all  the  public  events  in  detail  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  city  of  London,  may  gra- 
tify his  wishes  to  the  fullest  indulgence  by  resorting 
to  tho8eHK>lumes.  It  will  nevertheless  be  seen  upon 
examination,^  that,  in  all  the  accounts  of  London  which 
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bave  hiiherto  ajqpearedy  the  writers  have^  for  the  moit 
purt^'eohtentedtheinsilTes  with  a  mfaiiitei  though  very 
soperfidal^  statemeai  of  historical  fiwts  and  particu« 
lars ;  bat  have  altogether  withdrawn  from  the '  more 
diffioult  and  uninviting  itask  of  inquiring  into,  and  ex- 
|ilaining,  the  progressive  state  of  the  dvic  govemmeni 
and  oonstitutioa,  and  the  relative  condition  of  the  city 
with  mspect  to  ibe  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Consequentty, 
for  want  of:8Uch  illustration,  jnuch  of*  their  narration 
beconee  barren  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and,  in  many  of  theae 
partipulars  whieh;conoem  the  ancient  and  present  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  fitioens,  impossible  to  be  properly 
compreheBded.  In  this,  undertakings  therefore,  it  will 
be  attempted  to  supply  such  deficiency,  by  deducing  a 
history  of  the  legal  constitution  and- government  of  the 
city  of  liOBdon,  rather  than  to  record  those  casual 
events,  which,  however  interesting  as  connected  witli  it^ 
are  foreign  from  theipurposes  andohyect  of  the  present 
weriu  Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  design, 
much  reference  must  necessarily  be  made  to  the  politioal 
history  of  the  nation  at  laige;  but  in  so  doing,  every 
caution  will  be  observed  in^  introducing  no  -more  of  it 
than  will  serve  to  explain,  or  at  least  throw  light  upon, 
the  peculiar  -civic  history  of  London. 

In  taking  this  brief  retrospect  into  the  history  of 
London,  we  shall  purposely  abstain  from  more  than  al- 
luding to  those  strange  accounts  of  the  remote  origin 
and  antiquity  of  that  city, — fables  which  are  now  gene* 
rally  and  justly  deemed  of  comparatively  modem  fabri- 
cation. The  secret,  and  perhaps  unconscious,  desire  of 
flattering  the  propensity  in  human  nature  to  venerate 
antiquity,  has  prompted  many,  and  particularly  the  more 
ancient  authors  of  English  history^  in  treating  upon  a 
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fiiTOurite  topic,  to  strain  aTgamentB  beyond  the  limits 
of  conjecture,  and  even  to  indulge  in  the  most  absurd 
inventions,  for  the  sake  of  assigning  a  very  early  period 
to  the  establishment  of  the  British  polity  and  seat  of 
government.  Thus  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth,  as  he  is 
called,  a  monk  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  ascribes, 
on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  British  manuscript,  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  London  to  Brute,  a  descendant 
of  iBneas,  who  migrated  to  this  country,  according  to 
his  relation,  about  half  a  century  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy :  and  he  reckons  from  him  seventy  kings,  who 
reigned  successively  before  the  arrival  of  Julius  Cesar. 
The  reveries  of  this  chronicler  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
by  several  of  our  early  historians ;  and  they  gained  so 
much  credit  with  our  unlettered  ancestors,  that  they 
have  been  with  difficulty  exploded  in  later  and  more 
civilized  ages  *.  Even  the  accurate  and  learned  Coke, 
indulging  the  bias  of  his  veneration  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  quotes  this  account 
of  the  colonization  of  England  with  respect ;  and  la- 
bours strenuously  to  prove  its  laws  and  customs  to  be 
of  Grecian  origin  t.  We  cannot  but  wonder,  however, 
by  what  means  it  has  escaped  the  recollection  of  those 
J 

*  Geoffirey^t  acconnt  of  Ibe  foundatioo  of  London  ii  inserted  by  way  of 
preface  in  a  book  belonging  to  the  City  of  London,  denominated  ^  Liber 
/fome/*  from  the  name  of  the  Chamberlain  who  compiled  it ;  which  book 
ii  a  compilation  of  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  city  of  London,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  %  and  the  same  account  was  even  pleaded  as  good 
aatjiority  in  point  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  u  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tower  Records.— Vide  Ub^  Albutj  an  old  book  of  copied  records  in  the 
Town  aerk*s  Office. 

Bishop  Gibson,  the  editor  of  Camden's  Britannia,  endeavours  to  support 
the  credit  of  Geoffrey  and  his  work. — Camden's  Brit.  1778.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

i  Lord  Coke's  Preface  to  the  Third  Part  of  his  Reports. 
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who  have  adopted  or  acquiesced  in  the  notion  of  the 
settlement  of  Brute  in  this  island,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  were  ignorant  of  letters  till  long  aft#r  Cssar's 
invasion :  so  that  any  legend  deducing  the  history  of 
the  country,  which  could  have  been  composed,  even  at 
the  very  earliest  period  at  which  letters  became  knowit, 
must  have  been  compiled  out  of  an  immense  mass  of  tra- 
ditions transmitted  orally  through  a  series  of  at  least 
twelve  hundred  years.  Allowing  also  the  real  existence 
of  the  British  manuscript,  from  which  Geofirey,  as  he 
professes,  translated  his  history,  it  may  be  safely  averred 
that  there  has  been  no  other  work  yet  discovered  of  a 
prior  date  referring  to  the  British  dynasty  before  the 
Roman  incursion.  It  appears,  however,  by  its  own  in- 
ternal evidence,  that  this  manuscript  must  have,  been 
compiled  many  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  let- 
ters  into  this  country ;  indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe,  after  the  Norman  Conquest*.  When  it  is 
considered,  therefore,  that  the  materials  for  composing 
such  a  history  could  only  have  been  collected  from  oral 
traditions,  many  of  which  must  have  survived  the  lapse 
of  twenty  barbarous  ages,  it  becomes  impossible  to  en- 
courage  the  least  faith  on  its  testimony ;  and  we  may 
rest  satisfied  with  the  conviction,  that  all  inquiries  into 
the  exploits  and  government  of  our  uncivilized  ances- 
tors, before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Romans,  would 


*  The  aolhor  of  ibe  Brftith  manascript,  quoted  by  Geoffrey,  calls  bimielf 
Walter  Archdeacon  of  Rhydycen  (Oxford) ;  lo  that  be  mint  have  written 
tome  time  after  the  establbhmeot  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  which  can 
hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  4tb  centary.  He  also  alludes 
to  the  denomination  of  the  city  of  London  as  Londres  hyforeignen  who  had 
sabdned  the  conntry.  By  the  term  fartigneri,  most  of  necessity  be  noder- 
stood  the  Normans.— Maitland's  History  of  London :  1778.  vol.  i.  p.  II. 
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be  in  vaiti,  and  incapable'  of  GoaTeying^  any  genuine  in- 
«tnittk>n. 

*'  Ha¥ing;i*ecour8e  then  to  those  Botvees^of  information 
whieh  alone  deserve  to  be  entitled  auttentic,  we  shall 
be  readily  disposed  to  think,  that  upon  the  arrivml^  of 
Csessr  in  this  country,  theffeezisted  no  place  of  habita- 
tion on  the  present  site  of  London^  or  indeed  in  any  other 
part  of  this  island,  which  could  properly  be  deneminated 
a  city.    Speaking  of  the  most  considerable  station  of 
which  he  gained  any  knowledge^  that  general  says, 
^^  The  Britons  deem  a  thick  wood,  fortified  by  a  ditch 
and  mound,  a  town ;  and  retire  thither  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  thefenselves  from  an  invading  enemy  V  The 
circumstance  of  his  not  mentioning  any  town  or  fortress 
of  a  more  regular  construction,  although  he  must  have 
been  very  hear  the  spot  on  which  London  now  stands, 
i#  not  actually  upon  it,  tends  most  strongly  to  confirm 
the  conduston  that  no  such  place  had  at  that- time  been 
established. 

'  Indeed  all  the  writen  who  lived-  at  or  near  the  age  to 
which  we  are  alluding,  and  who  furnish  any  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  at  that  period;  c6neur  iti  repre- 
senting their  manners  and  customs'  to  be  of  a  nature 
qiiite  inconsistent  with  the  establishment  of  cities,  or 
indeed  of  any  stated  and  regular  form  of  government. 
They  were  but  half  clothed,  and  that  with  the  skins  of 
beasts ;  they  dwelt  in  huts  built  of  hurdles  and  mud, 
which  were  the  only  kind  of  habitations  they  were  ca- 
pable of  rearing.  Agriculture  was  rarely  and  in  very 
few  places  followed ;  but,  subsisting  chiefly  by  pasture, 
and  the  produce  of  forests  and  marshes,  with  which  the 

•  Ccs.  Com.  de  Bel.  Ga!.  lib.  5. 
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country  was  covered^  their  lives  were  passed  in  perpe- 
tual migration  *. 

JnHus  ClBsary  it  appears  from  his  own  narrativey  may 
be  rather 'teid'tb  have  shdwn  the  country  to  the  Romans 
than  to  have  reduced  it  under  their  dominion ;  and 
afaaost  a  hundred  years  elapsed  after  that  event,  before 
the  Britons  were  again  molested  by  any  foreign  enemy. 
In  the  second  year,  however,  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Claudios,  a  powerful  armament  was  fitted  out^  under  the 
command  of  Aulus  Plautius,  a  "very  able  general,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  complete  conquest  bf  the  island. 
The  Britons  fought  dedpera^ly  in  defence  of  their 
liberty ;  but  being  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
which  appeal  to  have  taken  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  Claudius  himself  was  invited  over,  in  order  to 
leap  the  honour  of  finishing  the  war.  That  Emperor, 
therefore,  taking  upoh  himself  the  personal  command  of 
the  ahny,  attacked  the  Britons,  who  were  posted  on  the 
brink  of  the  river  Thames  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  is 
supposed,  of  Chekea,  and  entirely  routed  them*  Thence 
penetrating  into  Essex,  and  overcoming  all  opposition, 
beleft  Plautiiis  in  possession  of  the  country  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  returned  to  Bom^  in  triumph. 

All  these  transactions  took  place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  London  f;  and  Claudius,  in  his  progress 
into  Essex,  having  to  pass  over  the  identical  spot  on 
which  London  stands,  would  hardly  have  failed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  rules  of  war  and  policy,  to  have  made 
himself  master  of  the  capital  of  the  country ;  as^  indeed, 


•  Ccs.  Com.  de  Bel.  GaU  lib.  5.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  60.  Strabo.  Geog.  lib.  4. 
Dion  CaMius  in  Vlt.  Ner. 
f  DioD  Cass.  in>.  60. 
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he  did  of  Camalodununii  now  supposed  to  be  Maldon 
in  EsseXy  which  is  described  as  the  royal  seat  of  Oyno- 
belin.  But  Dion  Cassius,  who  relates  all  the  events  of 
this  war,  makes  no  mention  whaterer  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  conclude, 
that,  even  at  this  period,  no  such  place  was  distinguished 
either  as  the  seat  of  government  or  as  a  fortified  position 
of  any  importance. 

It  is  very  prqbable,  however,  that  even  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  district  which  London  now 
occupies  might  have  been  an  occasional  rendezvous  of 
the  description  of  those  which  he  characterizes ;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  advantages  of  its 
situation  might  render  the  stay  of  the  natives  within  it 
less  precarious  and  inconstant  than  usual.  This  circum- 
stance might,  in  the  progress  of  their  intercourse  with 
more  civilized  foreigners  and  neighbours,  gradually  lead 
to  such  an  improvement,  as  well  as  increase,  o^the  ori- 
ginal assemblage  of  habitations,  as  would  in  the  course 
of  a  century  constitute  a  place  of  some  local  distinction 
and  consideration,  without  the  favourite  solemnity  of 
a  formal  foundation  by  men  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
civil  society. '  The  name  ^^  Londinium,"  by  which  the 
city  was  recognized  within  a  very  few  years  after  the 
Romans  became  really  possessed  of  any  part  of  the 
country,  being  neither  of  Grreek  nor  Latin  etymology, 
but,  according  to  the  best  literary  testimony,  clearly 
British*,  very  much  favours  this  supposition. 

•  VideavthorUi€s  coUected  in  Maitiand*9  London :  177S.  vol.  i.  p.  18, 19. 
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CHAPTER  IL    ^ 

From  thejirst  Occupation  of  the  Citj/  of  London  by  the 
Romans^  to  the  Period  of  their  final  Retirement. 

The  first  historical  writer  who  expressly  notices  Lon- 
don by  naiode  is  Tacitus* ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that,  in  the  earliest  record  of  its  existence,  honourable 
allusion  is  made  to  the  trade  of  that  city  as  its  peculiar 
characteristic.  We  learn  from  him,  that  for  twenty 
years  after  the  invasion  of  Claudius,  a  Roman  army 
maintained  itself  constantly  in  the  island,  and  having 
founded  several  colonies  in  different  places,  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  subduing  the  inhabitants ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  bloody  and  continued  struggles  on  their 
part :  when,  about  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
Suetonius  Paulinus  succeeded  to  the  couunand.  That 
general,  being  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of 
Mona  (now  called  Anglesea),  heard  that  a  furious  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  t^e 
country  against  the  Roman  yoke,  and  that  the  Britons, 
beaded  by  their  queen  Boadicea, — a  woman  whose  mas- 
culine courage  was  roused  to  fierceness  by  the  indignity 
of  the  Roman  rods, — were  ravaging  those  provinces 
with  fire  and  sword.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  veterans  and  colonies,  against  whom  their 
vengeance  was  directed;  and  after  marching  through 

«  Tacit.  Anniil.  lib.. 14. 
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tlie  enemy's  country,  he  arrived  suddenly  at  London  ; 
'^a  place,"  to  use  literally  the  languaf^e  of  the  histo- 
rian, '^not  at  that  time  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
colony,  but  much  celebrated  for  the  abundant  resort 
of  merchants  with  their  stores."    He  doubted  some 
time  whether  he  should  there  await  the  attack  of  the 
Britons,  who  were  in  full  march  against  the  place,  and 
make  it  the  seat  of  war;  but  at  length,  judging  it 
indefensible,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it  to  the  barba- 
rians.   The  inhabitants  in  vain  urged  him  by  tears  and 
the  most  liffecting  intreaties  to  stay  and  protect  them 
from  their  ferocious  invaders :  he  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  sacrifice  the  town  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole  dominion,  and  peremptorily  gave  the  signal 
of  retreat.    The  place  wais  scarcely  evacuated  by  the 
forces,  when  thef  en^my,  bursting  in,  reduced  it  com- 
pletely to  ashes;  and,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  in 
their  murderous  work  of  destruction,  massacred  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  who  remained  there,  with  the 
most  vindictive  cruelty.    From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  the  town  of  Veriilam,  now  St.  Albans,  where  the 
same  exterminating  slaughter  was  repeated.    It  is  com- 
puted, that  no  less  than  70,000  Romans  and  strangers 
were  put  to  the  sword  iti  these  two  places.    These  cru- 
elties, however,  were  6oon  after  amply  revenged  by 
Suetonius  ih  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  it  is  said  eighty 
thousand  of  the  Britons  perished ;  and  Boadicea  herself, 
to  av6id  falling  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  destroyed 
herself  by  poison.    This  was  the  last  opposition,  of 
any  consequence,  ever  made  to  the  Roman  power  in 
Britain. 

From  this  narrative  it  may  be  reasonably  collected, 
that  although  the  city  of  London  might  not  owe,  lite- 
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■Ily  «pMkitog^>  its  fiNuidaticm  to  the  Romans^  yet  OiiBt 
its  ettaUislnneiit  as  a  city,  its  iDcrease,  and  pvdsperityi 
may  certainly  be  attributed  to  tbat  nation.  We  know 
Aat  at  the  departure  of  Oandins  no  fiouri^Ung  city  of 
tbat  name  existed :  we  are  told,  that  Pltratins  and  the 
generals  who  immediately  succeeded  hiss,  were  busily 
engaged  in  colonising  the  country :  and  we  find  that,  on 
tk  oceasi<m  of  Boadicea's  irruption,  London  was  oeca- 
pied  admost  entirely  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens  and  their  allies  *.  The  tact  otibe 
reqgsance  of  the  natires  being,  at  the  very  first,  directed 
to  this  qvarter,  and  the  earnest  rapidity  with  which  Sue- 
tonius maiehed  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred 
miksta^its  relief,  sufficiently  indicate  the  settlement  not 
to  laiTe  been  that  of  mere  natires.  Indeed  Tacitus  re- 
lates, that  the  professed  design  of  the  Britons  was  to 
cxiifpaie  the  Moman  colony.  •  Neither  does  the  account 
gifen  of  lioadon  at  this  crisis  j«istify  any  conclusion 
that  it  had  then  urived  at  such  at  pitchof  splendour  and 
opnl^ice  as  would  be  incompatU>le  with  the  fiict  of  its 
karing  recently  emeiged  from  obscurity.  In  speaking 
of  it,  the  historian,  so  select  in  his  language,  uses  n6 
tens  ezpressire  of  a  regular  city,  but  even  appears  to 
STiDid  comtiunicating  such  impression  by  the  phrases 
be  employs.  When  obliged  to  give  it  some  appella- 
tion, he  calls  it  ^^appidumj*^  a  word  by  no  means  so  sig- 
nificatiTe  of  a  city  of  importance  as  ^^urbs^^ :  nor  does 
the  commerce  carried  on  at  this  time,  appear  to  have 
been  of  such  a  description  as  implies  old  mercantile 
establishments;  but  rather  denotes  that  of  an  infant 
colony.    The  terms  ^^ negociatares^^  and  ^^ commeaius^\ 

•  ^*Cha  el  focfa'.'*— Tbcit  Annal.  iib.  14. 
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which  TacituB  adopts  in  reference  to  the  trade  for  which 
it  had  become  famous,  would,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
better  by  the  words  brokers  or  coniraetorsy  and  prqvi'' 
sionsy  than  by  merchants  and  merchandize^  according  to 
the  more  usual  translations. 

Nevertheless,  many  persons,  and  especially  the*earlier 
writers  of  English  history,  who  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  experience  has  proved  with  respect  to 
the  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  new  colonies,  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  relation  of  the  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter just  described  as  taking  place  in  London,  as  well  as 
with  the  magnificent  description  Tacitus  gives  of  its 
trade ;  and  have  thence  drawn  conclusions,  in  palpable 
contradiction  to  contemporary  writers,  that  London  must 
have  long  previously  been  a  city  of  regular  structure, 
subsisting  under  digested  laws  and  a  settled  government. 
Of  late,  however,  we  have  had  reason  to  know  that, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion is  BO  rapid  as  in  a  few  years  to  increase  a  very  small 
community  into  a  city  as  important  as  London  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  Boa- 
dicea*.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  situation  of 
London  is  one  of  great  and  peculiar  advantage  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  was  occupied  by  inhabi- 
tants not  altogether  unacquainted  with  trafiic.  If  there- 
fore the  Romans,  on  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
determined  to  fix  on  this  spot^  as  the  central  mart  and 
emporium  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 

•  The  popnUaon  of  the  province  of  New  Tork  in  America  increased 
from  SAfiOO  to  959,000  from  the  year  1700  to  1810.  (Seybert's  Statutical 
Annab  of  the  United  States.)— That  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  from  18,000  to 
46,000  in  nineteen  years;  and  many  other  towns  in  a  like  proportion. 
(Fearon*s  America.) 
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great  an  accession  of  inhabitants  this  would  occasion  in 
a  place  where  constant  supplies  were  required,  and  in 
which  a  regnhur  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was 
kept  up.    But,  supposing  one-half  of  those  who  fell  vie-  -^ 

tiins  to  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Boadicea's  followers 
perish^  in  London,  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  con- 
clude that  all  these  35,000  were  actually  local  residents. 
Upon  the  news  of  such  an  irruption,  all  who  dwelt  within 
the  surrounding  district  would  naturally  fly  to  a  place 
containing  a  large  population,  for  refuge;  and  espe« 
ciaUy  when  it  was  known  that  an  army  of  veterans  was 
hastening  to  its  protection.  These  observations  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  foundation  and  rise  of  the  dty  of 
London  :  and  perhaps  any  attempt  to  give  more  precise 
information  upon  a  subject  so  much  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty aB  the  origin  and  infiatncy  of  ancient  cities,  would 
be  useless. 

Julius  Agricola,  about  the  year  70,  fifteen  years  after 
the  defeat  of  Boadicea,  was  appointed  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, and  continued  in  that  authority  for  the  space  of 
sixteen  years.  We  find  that  even  at  this  period  the 
BritoQs  had  barely  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  were  unaccustomed  to  regular  habitations;  a 
circumstance  strongly  corroborating  the  presumption 
diat  the  city  of  London,  properly  so  denominated, 
and  as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  origi- 
nally built  by  the  Romans.  For  Tacitus  informs  us, 
that  Agricola,  having  finally  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  island,  and  having  settled  the  country  se- 
cnrely  under  the  Roman  dominion,  began  to  exhort  the 
natives  to  the  structure  of  temples  and  houses,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  liberal  arts  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
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tion*.  These  efi>rt%  however,  had  but  a  Terj  parttail 
^bct;  for  in  Ae  time  of  the  Emperor  Lueios  Sc^pti- 
miuB  SeTera8i(A«Dw210)y  the  nativeB,  aooordiDgsto  H»^ 
rodiaiii  were,  still 'almost  all  in  a  stale  of  barbariaaa. 
They  .went  jiaked;  the{^.wore  iron  rings  round  their 
loins  and  necks,*  which  they  considered  as  a  proof  of 
wealth;. and. marked  their  bodies  all  over  with  gco* 
tesque  stains*  Even<  in  the  time  of  [the  JSmperor  Theo- 
dosins  (A.D.368),  Ammianus  MaveeUinns  writes^  that 
the: natives i were  perpetaaUy  wfindering from  place  to 
l^bice,  and  making  irruptions  on  the  Roman  stetiona* 
Tho  same  writer' also  relates^  that  Theodosios  made  a 
progress  throughout  the  country,  begkining  from  Lon^ 
don;  and  effected  much  towards  the  general civiliBation 
of  the.  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  barbarians,  by  oelleot<« 
ing  them  into  ckies  and  teaching  them  the  arts  of  forti- 
fication t.  These  are  still  more  conclusive  pro<^-  that 
all  the  cities  and  stations  existing  befbre  his  time  were, 
strictly  speaking,  of  Roman  foundation. 
.  Later  writers,  in  recounting  the  visits  i  of  the  Em- 
perors Adrian  and  -Severas  to  this  country,  and  the 
transactions  of  subsequent  Roman  governors,  «make 
scarcely  any  allusion  to*  Ixindon ;  so  that  it  is  from  two 
or^^uree  historical;  facts  only  th^  we  are  acquainted 
even  with  its  existence  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Roman  sway.  About  the  year  S88,  Carausiu8,>whp  was 
in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  stationed  at  Boulogne, 
having  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  widi 
the  help  of  an  i^tny  of  Firanks  usurped, -and  maintained 


♦  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric. 

t  Ammianoa  Marcellinw,  lib.  18. 
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for  some  yean  afterwards,  the  aoTereignty  of  Britain. 

ife  #aa  at  length'  tfflsasBinated  fay  ins-  minister  AUectus^ 

who  thereupon  assumed  the  government.    This  last 

oBurper  was,  however^  totally  defeated  in  the  >west  of 

Britain  by  the  Roman  genoral  Asdepiodotus,  commands 

ing  the  advance  of  an  army  under  Conetantius^  who  had 

midertaken  the  recorery  of  Britain*    On  this  occasion, 

(being  about  the  year  S96,)  we  are  informed  thedty 

was  pillaged  by  a  party  of  EVaaks,  whb  were  in  vapid 

flight  after  the  defeat  of  Ae  army  of  Alleotus,  in  which 

they  had  senred,  and  hoped  to  have  escaped  with  their 

booty  across  the  sea.    In  this  object,  however,  they  were 

disappointed,  being  intercepted  b^nre  they  left  the  city, 

and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Roman  force  under  Constantius, 

which  arrived  suddenly*.    In  the  reign  of  the  ^Empenor 

Julian   (A.D.  360)    an  .expedition  under  Lapicinus 

was  sent  from  Gaul  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who 

made  liondon  the  place  of  muster  t.    In  the  year  368, 

tbe  Emperor  Theodosius  the  elder  arriving  in  Britain^ 

drove  the  northern  barbarians  from  the  vicinity  of  Lon« 

don,  after  routing  them  in  several  engagements,  and 

entered  the  city  in  formal  triumph  :(;•    It  is  not  prebable 

tterefore,  diat  at  either  of  these  periods  the  city  wa^ 

fortified  by  a  waU ;  otherwise  it  must  have  beenmneh 

more  capable  of  defence  than  on  these  sevwal  occasions 

it  appears  to  have  been.  ' 

•  Panegyn  Vet  AcKvcfcd  to  the  Bmperor  Maxinteii  and  to  Coofteatlai 
Camr,  by  Biamertinui  and  othen;  quoted  in  Gamden's  Brit  1172.  voU  i. 
p.  SSI ;  Gibbon,  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  ii.  cbap.  IS. ;  and  io  Dr.  Stukeley's  M e- 
daUc  Hilt  of  Caransliu :  1757.  p.  271. 

f  Ammlaniis  MarceUiniM,  lib.  80. 

t  Ammianiis  Marcellinosy  lib.  17.  He  calls  tbe  city  at  thii  period  ^  Ve- 
ivstum  oppidiim." 
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The  Romans,  compelled  to  rally  in  defence  of  their 
very  seat  of  empire  against  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  took  their  final  leave  of  this  island  about 
the  year  448,  having  been  masters  of  the  most  consider- 
able part  of  it  nearly  four  centuries.  During  the  latter 
period  of  their  sway,  the  city  of  London  made  a  very  con- 
siderable advancement  both  in  grandeur  and  civilization. 
It  was  generally  their  chief  station,  and  was  very  nume- 
rously inhabited.  It  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Augusta  (a  name,  however,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  superseded  its  more  ancient  appellation,  or  indeed 
to  have  been  long  retained*).  From  the  remains  and  an- 
tiquities which  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
it  is  evident,  not  only  that  the  city  was  adorned  with 
temples  and  buildings  constructed  in  no  common  style 
of  architecture,  but  that  many  of  those  arts  and  con- 
vepiences  of  life  were  cultivated,  which  betoken  a  con- 
siderable progress  towards  a  state  of  refinement.  Its 
wealth  and  prosperity  could  hardly  have  been  of  trivial 
consideration,  when  we  find  it  at  different  periods  an 
object  of  the  first  regard,  either  as  a  scene  of  plunder  or 
of  victorious  triumph.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  better 
prove  the  importance  and  comparative  grandeur  of 
the  city,  than  the  very  extensive  and  substantial  wall, 
which  the  Romans  some  time  before  their  departure 
raised  round  itf,  and  of  which  very  considerable  ves- 
tiges even  still  remain.  This  wall  was  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  them  with  many  towers,  of  so  firm  a 

*  It  was  called  London  Ceaster^  London  ttyrig,  and  London  Wic^  by  the 
Saxons  on  their  arrival  (Camden.  Brit.  1772.  vol.  i.  p.  3S0.) ;  and  was  not 
called  Augmta  till  after  Theodosius's  time  (Ammianus  MarceUinus,  lib.  17.). 

f  Woodward's  Remarks  upon  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Lon- 
don:  1723.  p.  15.  ^ 
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structure,  that  two  existed  half  a  century  ago* ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  nearly  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  City  wall,  as  it  stood  in  1707,  was  erected  upon 
the  old  Roraan^  foundation,  comprehending  an  area  of 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference  t. 


•  MaitfauMl's  Loodoo,  1772.  toI.  i.  p.  31. 

f  Woodward*s  Remarks  vpon  the  Ancient  and  PreKOt  State  of  London, 

nes.  p.  90. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

From  the  Invasion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Death  of  Alfred 
the  Great. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  magnificenee 
at  which  Liondon  arrived  under  the  government  of  the 
Romans,  it  rapidly  declined  upon  being  deserted  by  its 
powerful  protectors.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  at  all  times 
with  difficulty  restrained  within  theii"  boundaries,  no 
sooner  felt  themselves  released  from  the  terror  of  a  dis- 
ciplined force,  than  they  poured  in  upon  the  southern 
provinces  of  Britain,  spreading  ruin  and  desolation 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  vain  the  Britons 
sought  for  protection  from  the  Saxon  barbarians,  whom 
they  called  to  their  assistance.  Their  new  and  faith- 
less allies  soon  either  joined  with  or  emulated  their 
Northern  foes ;  and  arriving  in  large  numbers  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  finally 
established  that  dominion  over  the  whole  of  it,  which 
has  since  passed  by  the  name  of  the. Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Hengtst,  the  first  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  landed,  after 
many  bloody  engagements  established  his  government 
over  Kent,  Essex,  and  Middlesex ;  and  fixed  upon  Can- 
terbury as  his  capital  in  preference  to  London, — a  mani- 
fest proof  of  the  decay  of  the  latter  city.  Essex  and  Mid- 
dlesex were,  about  the  year  580,  wrested  from  the  succes- 
sors of  Hengist ;  and  being  incorporated  with  Hertford- 
shire, formed  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  of  which 
Lfondon  was  made  the  capital.     The  kingdom  of  the 
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East  Saxons  was  reduced  again  to  a  sort  of  vassalage 
undtr  Ethelbert,  wKo  began  to  reign  over  Kent  in  the 
year  564 :  bill  he  was  not  induced  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  his  govarmaent  to  London,  or  to  add  that  city  to  his 
own  proper  domittions* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  king^s  reign,  about 
the  year  600,  Christianity  was  first  publicly  preached  to 
tha  Saxons  in  Britain  by  Augustine,  a  monk  sent  for 
tkat  express  purpose  from  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Gifeat*.  Having  converted  the  Kentish  and  East  Sax- 
ons, Augostlne  wias  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Which  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  been  at  that  time  tiie  city  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  those  provinces.  He  ordained  Mellitus  Si- 
shop  of  the  E2ast  Saxons,  who  converted  that  kingdom 
to  the  trde  faith ;  and  King  Ethelbert  built  a  church  for 
him  and  his  successors  in  London,  dedicated  to  St;  Paul. 
^^  At  thia  time,"  says  Bede,  ^^  London  was  a  mart  town  of 
many  nations,  which  repaired  hither  by  sea  pnid  landf ." 
Still,  however,  it  must  have  been  very  far  from  that 
floufishiiig  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Romans ; 
lor  BO  architecture  in  brick  or  stone  was  attenfpted  by 
die  Saxons  till  the  year  680  %  :  and  even  the  churches 
and  monasteries  were  most  of  them  built  of  wood  down 
to  Edgar's  tiikie  in  974  §. 

lb  the  confused  and  perpetual  wars  of  the  Heptarchy, 
nothing  of  any  consequence  can  be  traced  as  regarding 

*  Christianity  had  made  some  progress  among  the  Britons  before  Augas- 
tiDe*s  mbsion :  bat  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon  Pagans,  it  was  no  longer 
acknowledged  aft  the  national  religion. 

f  Bede,  lib.  S.  cap.  3. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  2.     Stow's  Survey,  1754.  voU  i.  p.  9. 

\  Edgar^s  Charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury.  S(ow*s  Survey,  1754. 
fol.  i.  p.  9. 

C  2 
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London.  We  may  believe,  however,  that  throughout 
the  universal  scene  of  change  and  bloodshed  which  ehu- 
racterized  a  country  divided  into  petty  .barbarous  pria- 
cipalities,  its  relative  importance  did  not  decrease :  for, 
on  the  various  Saxon  states  being  finally  united  under 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  victorious  Egbert  in  the  year 
827,  he  fixed  upon  this  city  as  the  seat  of  his  residence 
and  the  metropolis  of  his  empire ;  which  rank  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  This  may  be  assumed  as  a  sort  of 
second  sBra  of  the  foundation  of  London ;  it  having  from 
that  period  always  held  the  first  rank  in  national  consi- 
deration, and  gradually  increased  in  wealth  and  influence 
till  it  arrived  at  ks  present  flourishing  condition. 

Egbert  was  scarcely  seated  in  his  throne,  when  the 
Danes  first  began  those  invasions,  which,  in  the  three 
subsequent  reigns  of  his  un  warlike  successors,  had  well- 
nigh  overwhelmed  the  whole  kingdom  with  ruin.  Their 
original  design  appears  to  have  been  plunder  and  devas- 
tation, rather  than  regular  conquest:  fire  and  sword 
marked  their  progress  in  every  direction ;  and  among 
many  other  cities,  London  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
them.  At  length,  resolving* to  subjugate  the  island  alto- 
gether, they  took  possession  of  the  city  and  fortified  it ; 
and  proceeding  from  one  success  to  another,  they  had  all 
but  accomplished  their  enterprise,  when  the  genius  of 
the  great  Alfred  enabled  him  to  raise  the  nation  fr6m 
despair,  and  at  last  to  save  it  by  the  expulsion  of  these 
merciless  invaders.  After  gaining  several  great  and 
signal  victories,  he  besieged  the  Danes  in  London ;  who 
capitulated  after  some  resistance.  Alfred  instantly  began 
to  repair  and  reinstate  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the 
city;  which  he  accomplished  in  so  efiectual  a  manner, 
that  it  was  able  to  withstand  the  most  desperate  sieges 
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in  after  times  Buccessfully :  and  having  finally  either 
driven  the  Danea  out  of  his  kingdom,  or  so  settled  those 
who  remained,  as  to  disable  thero  from  making  any 
further  attacks,  he  began  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis, — 
though  he  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  inventing, — a  more 
regular  system  of  law  and  government  than  the  nation 
had  hitherto  enjoyed ;  a  system  from  which,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  the  present  liberties  of  England  have 
been  mainly,  though  gradually,  derived. 

In  the  benefits  of  this  settlement  of  the  national  law 
and  constitution,  there  is  no  doubt  the  city  of  London  very 
largely  partook.  Indeed  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown, 
that  the  most  prominent  of  those  free  customs  and  pri- 
vileges, as  well  as  that  peculiar  internal  polity  which, 
in  a  subsequent  age  of  almost  universal  slavery,  distin- 
guished the  city  of  London  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
were  not  only  coeval  with,  but  originally  formed  part  of, 
that  general  law  of  the  land,  which  has,  time  out  of  mind, 
passed  by  the  name  of  the  Common  Law  of  England ; 
and  which  owes  its  first  regular  establishment  to  Alfred 
the  Great. 

That  prince,  it  appears,  collected  together  all  the  va- 
rious customs  and  laws  which  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  his  realm,  and  out  of  them  he  constructed  one  univer- 
sal code,  called  the  Dombok,  which  was  to  be  the  rule  of 
law  throughout  the  kingdom  ^.    This  body  of  laws  was 

*  Blackftone'i  ComoieiitarieB,  vol.  iv.  p.  41 1 .  The  Dombok,  though  con- 
taioiag  one  ^neral  rale  of  law  operating  throoghoat  the  whole  kingdom, 
comprised  many  distinct  codes;— such  as  the  Wessex  law,  the  Mercian  law, 
the  Oanish  law,  &c.— which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
were  added  to  the  general  code  from  time  to  time,  as  the  various  districts, 
ioto  which  the  kingdom  was  divided,  became  again  united  nnder  the  same 
aathority.  Alfred's  original  Digest  did  not  comprise  the  Danish  law. — 
Heywood's  Dissertation  upon  the  Ranks  of  the  People,  1818.  Tntroduc- . 
tion,  p.  xx\\\. 
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subsequently  revised  by  Edgar,  who  incorporated  with 
it  many  of  the  Danish  customs,  which  had  gradually 
gained  ground;  and  was  more  completely  established 
and  confirmed  in  its  full  operation  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. This  free  system  of  law  was,  however,  almost 
totally  overthrown  at  the  Conquest,  and  gave  way  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  laws  and  the  feudal  scheme 
of  government,  from  which  the  nation  after  long  strug- 
gles through  many  ages  hardly  at  last  emerged*.  Never- 
theless the  Conqueror,  desirous  of  acquiring  the  good- 
will of  the  most  powerful  body  among  his  new  subjects, 
reserved  to  the  citizens  of  London,  by  his  first  charter, 
the  high  privilege  of  being  governed  by  their  andent 
laws ;  declaring,  that  '^  he  grants  them  all  to  be  law-worthy^ 
as  they  were  in  King  Edxmrd*s  days  f."  To  know  the 
purport  of  this  charter,  the  nature  of  the  privileges  con- 
fi^rred  by  it,  and  the  truad^te  of  the  foundation  of  them, 
we  must  look  back  to  the  original  establishment  of  the 
Common  Law  by  Alfred;  and  if  any  further  proof  were 
wanting  that  he  was  the  true  founder  of  the  municipal 
laws  and  privileges  of  London,  we  shall  amply  trace  it 
in  the  identity  of  many  of  them  with  the  provisions  of 
that  ancient  Saxon  code.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
ancient  Dombok,  or  a  copy  of  it,  was  carefully  preserved 

•  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  W.  p.  414>  el  aeq.  So  attached  were  the 
people  to  these  ancient  laws,  and  ao  clamoroes  for  their  obiervance,  that 
the  first  Norman  kings  often  pretended  to  restore  then,  when  either  through 
fear  or  ambition  they  wished  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  their  Bnglish 
sul^jects.  Thus  the  Conqueror,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  had  a  Digest 
composed  of  the  laws  observed  in  the  Confessor's  time  |  and  Henry  I.,  after 
a  more  systematic  collection  6f  them,  swore  to  establish  them.  (Bey wood's 
Dissertation  upon  the  Ranks  of  the  People,  ISIS.  Introduction,  p.  xsiii.) — 
Every  attempt  to  restore  them  proved  abortive ;  and  in  the  mean  while  the 
feudal  system  became  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  Constitution. 

f  Fint  Charter  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
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among  tlie  City  Records;  and  the  Mirror  of  Justices, 
which  was  a  book  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  by 
Home,  who  was  Chamberlain  of  Liondon,  seems  to  have 
been  compiled  from  that  very  work  *. 

To  specify  a  few  instances :  Among  the  institutions  of 
the  Common  Law  it  was  provided,  that  justice  should  be 
admiDistered  throughout  the  kingdom  in  local  courts, 
over  which  the  Earl  or  Alderman,  as  he  was  6riginally 
termed^  or  the  Revet,  together  with  the  Bishop,  were 
to  preside  %  ;  and  so  accordingly  we  find  in  the  time  of 
Athelstan,  who  reigned  within  twenty-four  years  after 
Alfred,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Conqueror, — these 
magistrates,  or  at  least  the  two  latter,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  judicial  authorities  in  Lfondon§.  The  privilege 
of  a  special  legal  jurisdiction  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  the  citizens  as  one  of  their  most  valuable 
immunities ;  and  was  secured  to  them  in  express  terms 
by  one  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  the 
earliest  of  their  charters  which  refer  to  any  of  their  pri- 
vileges in  detail  ||.  Another  of  the  ancient  Saxon  insti- 
totions  established  by  Alfred  was,  that  the  members  of 
the  various  districts,  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
should  elect  freely  their  own  magistrates  f.     This  also 

*  fidiDbargh  Review,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  187.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Mafna  Charta,  which  was  fmmed  in  London,  was  founded  on  some  snch 
docvment.  Vide  Ch.  6.:  and  Lyttlc«on*B  History  of  King  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, 4to.  1767.  vol.  i.  note  to  p.  09. 

+  As  to  the  quality  and  fnnctioas  of  these  dignitaries,  who  seem  origi- 
nally to  have  performed  tbc^  same  magisterial  duties  under  different  appel- 
lations, vide  book  II.  ch.  1. 

%  Ingulphus,  p.  870. 

\  Wifkins.  Leges  Anglo-SaxooiciB,  17SL  p.  65.  First  Charier  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

I  Charter  of  Henry  the  First.     Wiikins.  Leges  Anglo-Saxonico;,  p.  197. 

t  Blackstone*s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  41.^. 
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is  a  right  which  has  always  been  deservedly  prized  by 
the  City  of  London  as  one  of  Ihe  highest  importance^ 
and  was  in  very  early  times  granted,  or  rather  confiriped, 
to  it  by  charter*;  for  it  was  evidently  enjoyed  under 
the  Saxon  dynasty.  The  first  civic  temporal  magistrates 
at  that  period  were  the  Reves ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
exercised  an  authority,  even  in  a  legislative  capacity, 
quite  independent  of  the  king.  '^  This,*'  begins  one  of 
Athelstan's  laws,  ^'  is  the  agreement  which  the  Bishops 
and  Reves  belonging  to  the  city  of  London  have  resolved 
upon  and  sworn  to  observe :"  and  then  are  recited  many 
resolutions  for  mutual  defence  against  robbery  and  vio- 
lence, entered  into  by  thejfrec  gtlds^  or  fraternities,  over 
which  they  presided  t.  The  Conqueror,  on  his  arrival, 
appears  readily  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  authority  and 
title  of  the  Portreve,  who  then,  as  chief  magistrate,  go- 
verned the  city;  and  neither  that  king,  nor  any  of  his 
immediate  successors  prior  to  the  charter  confirming  the 
liberty  of  clioosing  a  chief  magistrate,  seems,  in  any  one 
instance,  to  have  interfered  in  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  except  under  some  plea  of  forfeiture ; 
when  the  king,  for  a  time,  seized  the  government  of  the 
City  into  his  'own  hands  %.     Again,  by  the  Common 


•  Cbartrr  of  Henry  the  First. 

t  WiUum.  Leges  Aoglo-Saxonice,  p.  66.— A  Gild  was  an  MsocuUlon  of 
men  who  contributed  for  poliUcal  purposes  to  a  joint  stock ;  from  the  Saxon 
''GiMan''  to  pay.  Spelman's  Glossary,  1687,«'Geldam.*'  *«Fiith'*Uan 
ancient  Gothic  word  signifying  ji«ace. 

X  Although  it  seems  clear  that  the  citizens  of  London  in  the  Saxon  times 
appointed  mo9t  of  their  own  magistrates;  yet  it  is  not  so  certain  that  they 
had  always  appointed  all  of  them.  If  the  City  was  put  on  a  par  with 
counties  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  it  would  follow  that  the  Reve  or  Portreve 
or  Sheriflf  (who  was  at  that  period  the  Mayor  or  chief  magistrate)  woald, 
in  conformity  with  the  Saxon  system  of  law,  be  tUcttd  by  the  citizens.   In- 
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Law,  though  the  Danish  burthen  oiT  herioty  and  some 
other  taxes  and  services  were  due  in  respect  of  lands, 
yet  the  possessors  of  land  were  free  from  all  the  more 
oppressive  feudal  services  which  characterized  the  Nor- 
man sway  *.  From  these  feudal  grievances  also  the 
citizens  of  London  were  always  privileged,  and  held 
their  property  according  to  the  tenure  of  Saxon  times  t. 
So,  by  the  ancient  Common  Law,  every  freeman  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  disposing  of  his  real  property  by  will ; 
a  right  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Normans,  as  in- 
compatible with  that  system  of  feudal  tenure  which  they 
introduced  | ;  but  this  right  was  preserved  to  the  citi- 


deed,  if  tbey  belonged  to  no  saperior  lord,  but  were  freemen,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  because  the  lordship  carried  with  it  the  mag^istracy  and  jurli- 
dictioD.  Tet  itill,  as  the  king  sometimes  appointed  Earls,  or,  as  they  were 
anciently  termed,  Aldermetty  to  exercise  the  Sbrieval  authority  over  conn- 
ties,  and  who,  even  after  sheriffs  superseded  their  ordinary  functions,  still 
poHcased  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  them,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  sa- 
pnior  jurisdiction  over  several  counties;  so  the  king  might,  perhaps,  do  the 
sne  occasionally  in  London  i  and  we  find  that  Alfred  appointed  one  Al* 
denoan  to  liave  jurisdiction  over  all  London.  (Saxon  Chronicle,  A.O. 
^.)  This,  however,  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  any  other  than 
tk  Reve  and  Bbhop,  and  the  Aldermen  in  their  Gilds,  having  antborlty 
ID  London  in  the  Saxon  gsra.  The  Bishop,  who  acted  as  a  magistrate,  was 
appobted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Aldermen  of  the  London 
wards  or  gilds  (though  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  governors  of  those 
dUlricts  were  known  by  that  name  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons)  were  evi- 
dently appointed  by  the  Inhabitants;  as  we  find  that  the  king  gave  Knighten- 
Sjld,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Portsoken  ward,  to  the  hAghU  or  men 
of  that  district ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they,  being  so  liberated  from  J«mesne, 
S^ve  the  gild  to  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Aldgate ;  and 
tbe  Prior  thereby  became  an  Alderman.    Vide  Ch.  4. 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  413. 

t  Brady  on  English  Boroughs,  1777.  p.  S9. 

X  Cuke  on  Littleton,  lib.  2.  sect.  167.  HargraveN  Notes,  p.  138.  Sel- 
^'^n's  Nol«  et  Spicilegium  ad  Eadmerum ;  Lrges  Edwardi,  xxxvi. 
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sens,  as  a  peculiar  cuBtoni.    Another  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  ancient  City  customs  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Common  Law  appears  in  regard  to  the 
residence  of  foreign  merchants ;    which,  by  a  law  of 
Athelstan,  and  according  to  ancient  usage  in  the  City, 
was  restricted  to  forty  days*.     Lastly,  the  citizens 
always  retained  the  ancient  constitutional  trial  by  Jury 
and  by  Wager  of  Law,  as  established  by  Alfred's  code ; 
and  were  expressly  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  th^  trial  by  BaUle^  as  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans f — a  privilege  whieh  existed,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
in  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the.  regulations  adopted  by  Alfred  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  was,  that  the  assembly 
called  the  Wittenagemotej  should  meet  twice  a  year  in 
London  for  legislative  purposes  %•  '^be  precise  meaning 
of  the  term  Wittenagemote  is,  a  ^'  deliberation  of  wise 
men ;"  but  much  dispute  has  arisen  upon  the  quality  and 
functions  of  this  assembly.  We  may  gather  that  at  all 
events  it  was  of  a  parliamentary  nature.  This  Council 
had  been  summoned  in  much  earlier  times,  at  the  royal 


♦  Vide  Oh.  IS. 

f  Charter  of  HeDry  the  Fint.  Justice  Blackstone,  indeed,  attributes  this 
ezempUoD  of  the  citizens  from  trial  by  Battle  to  an  idea  of ''  fighting  being 
foreign  to  their  education  and  employ ments^*'  (Blac1utone*s  Commentaries, 
▼ol.  It.  p.  347.]-— The'reason  assigned  in  the  text  appears  more  consistent 
with  the  history  of  the  age.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  early  times,  the 
citizens  of  London,  so  for  from  evincing  an  un warlike  disposition,  were  the 
most  efficient  soldiers  in  the  kingdom.  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  Henry  the 
Second's  time,  says  that  the  City  mustered  SO/XX)  troops ;  a  number  probably 
more  than  equal  to  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms : 
and  although  little  credit  can  be  placed  on  such  a  calculation,  yet  we  may 
collect  from  it  that  the  military  strength  of  the  City  was  very  considerable. 

X  Hume*s  History  of  England,  vol.'i.  ch.  9.    Le  Mirrour  de  Justice. 
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difieretion,  to  London  and  elsewhere ;  and  usually  at- 
tended at  whatever  place  the  king  might  happen  to  hold 
his  Court  at  the  time  he  thought  proper  to  summon  it ; 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  rather  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
King's  Court  itself.  The  fixing  of  a  stated  period  and 
place  of  its  future  meeting  may  serve  to  show  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  national  policy,  and  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  City  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  Reign  ofAthelstan  to  the  Norman  Incasion. 

We  learn  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  Athelstan,  that  in  his  reign  London  still  maintained 
the  rank  of  the  first  city  in  the  empire.    Upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  general  coinage  which  took  place  through, 
out  the  realm,  eight  moneyers  were  appointed  for  Lon- 
don, six  for  Canterbury,  and  a  smaller  number  for  sevenil 
other  cities*.    A  remarkable  statute  also  passed  during 
the  reign  of  the  same  monarch,  by  which  we  may  judge 
how  great  a  national  object  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce had  become,  and  can  estimate  the  consideration 
in  which  those  engaged  in  it  were  held.    By  this  law, 
which  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  affected  the  citizens,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  annexed 
to  the  ^'  Agreement"  of  Londoners  before  alluded  to, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  code  of  civic  ordinances,  it  was 
ordained, — ^that  a  merchant,  who  had  made  three  long 
sea  voyages  on  his  own  account,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  quality  of  a  thane,  or  nobleman  f. 

A  more  accurate  judgement,  however,  may  be  drawn  . 
from  other  sources,  of  the  real  condition  of  the  metropo* 
lis  and  of  the  quality  of  its  inhabitants,  as  we  advance 
towards  the  close  of  the  Saxon  ascendancy.  We  have 
observed  that  in  Edgar's  time  (A.D.  974)  almost  all  the 
buildings  throughout  England,  both  public  and  private, 

*  Wilkins.  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicic,  17?l.  p.  59.  +  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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irere  built  of  wood  *.  And  we  are  not  to  suppose  the 
extent  of  Liondon  was  equal  to  the  present  site  of  that 
part  of  it  called  the  City.  The  walls,  indeed,  repiained 
the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  in  Ethelred's  reign,  (A.  D.  1000,)  there 
were  very  few  houses  within  the  City  walls ;  and  that  a 
large  area  in  the  middle  was  left  vacant  t.  These  walls, 
however,  were  preserved  in  such  strength  and  condition, 
that  when  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred 
London  was  invested  by  Sweyn  at  the  head  of  a  most 
powerful  army  of  Danes, — an  army  which  had  march- 
ed in  victorious  triumph  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other, — the  citizens  opposed  so  effectual  a  resist- 
ance as  to  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  siege  %,  His  son 
Cout,  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Edmund  Ironside,  twice 
iiiriously  assaulted  the  City  in  vain ;  and  so  intent  was 
be  upon  the  reduction  of  it,  to  insuve  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  that,  by  the  incredible  labour  of  a  very 
numerous  armament,  he  cut  a  canal  from  below  London 
bridge, — ^then  lately  constructed,  and  which  had  been 
securely  fortified  by  the  citizens, — ^round  by  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  in  order  to  invest  the  City  on  all 
sides  ^. 

Notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts,  the  citizens  so 
successfully  maintained  their  ground,  that  Cnut  was  fain 
to  compromise  the  struggle  for  dominion  with  Edmund, 
and,  the  kingdom  being  divided  between  them,  London 
was  ceded  to  the  former. 

Edmund,  the  favourite  of  the  Londoners,  whose  cause 


•  Pftge  19. 

f  Fabimn^s  ChroDiclei,  4to.  1811.  p.  SOS.    Sim.  Don.  Hist. 

t  Sazoo  Chronicle,  4lo.  18S3.  p.  184.  S  ll>i<l-  P-  1^* 
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they  had  espoused  with  so  much  zeal  and  couittg^,  wfu9 
murdered  very  soon  after  thb  arrangement ;  tlbieli'  re* 
moved  the  only  obstacle  t^  th^  sole  dominion  of  Cnut. 
The  former  had  been  elected  to  the  throne^  and  crowned 
in  London  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  tshiefl^. 
throjogh  the  influence  of  the  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the 
originid  claims  of  Cnut  in  right  of  hia  father  Sweyn,  wko 
had  gained  possession  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
lifi&-time  of  Ethdsed^ 

Almoet  the  first  aet  of  Cnut  od  his  ac^^ession  wias  id 
levy  a  contribution  from  the  whole  nation  of  j^83,000 ;  aa 
enormous  sum  in  those  days ;  out  of  which  theCity  was 
taxed  to  supply  no  less  than  j£  11,000;  being  nearly  s 
sevendi  of  the  whole;  It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that 
this  monarch  was,  throtighout  his  reign,  ever  roindftil  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  country.  He  turned  an  anxious 
and  patriotic  attention  to  the  revision  and  establishment 
of  the  laws  upon  the  original  Saxon  system ;  and  took 
care  that  justice  was  administered  with  strictness  and 
impartiality  towards  all  classes  of  his  subjects  f  •  The 
nation  flourished  under  his  wise  and  temperate  admint* 
stration ;  and  London,  in  particular,  opulent  as  it  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  at  his  accession,  and  notwithstahding 
its  vigorous  opposition  to  his  original  usiirpatioli,  ad- 
vanced under  his  government  very  considerably  both 
in  prosperity  and  political  importance. 

At  the  close  of  his  reign,  we  find  the  citizens  repre* 
sented  at  a  Wittenagemote,  summoned  at  Oxford,  on  no 
less  a  national  occasion  than  the  choice  of  a  successor. 
Those  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  City  are  termed  in 


•  William  of  Malmcsbury,  A.D.  1016. 

i-  Hume's  History  of  RngUnd.  vol.  i.  ch.  3. 
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ibe  SaxoD  Chronicle  ^^  the  Lathsmen*^  of  London ;  an 
expression  not  easily  translated  at  the  present  day^ 
thongh  probably  meaning  merchants*:  at  all  events, 
we  may  sappose  them  to  have  been  the  men  who  pos* 
sessed  the  highest  civic  dignity  at  that  period. 

It  has  been  ccmjectured,  rather  hastily,  from  the  City 
having  a  voice  in  the  national  assembly,  that  it  had  al* 
ready  become  one  individual  and  chartered  body  politic  t* 
In  answer  to  this  conjecture  it  may  be  alleged  in  Ihi^ 
first  place,  with  some  confid^ice,  that  the  elective  firan- 
chise  of  sending  represent9,tive6  to.  the  national  council^ 
or,  as  it  afterwards  became,  the  Parlitfosent,  was  noi 
originally  and  constitutionally  a  corporaie  privilege  iii 
any  of  the  cities  or  boroughs  in  England,  but  that  the 
assumption  of  such  privilege  by  the  CorpordUons  of  towns 
was,  in  truth,  an  usurpation  over  the  more  ancient  sy* 
stem  of  borough  representati<m  j;.  The  hypothesis,  there* 
for^  of  the  early  existence  of  the  Corporation  of  Liondcm 
built  on  such  a  foundation  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  citizens  at  large  had,  pro* 

•  MaitUpd  aod  NorUioack  id  their  Histories  of  London  liave,  Apparently 
withoat  consideration, adopted  the  most  ready  transtatioo^and  iiave  rendered 
lliksmeH  by  Manner*.  (Maitland,  1712.  vol.  i.  p.  36.  Northoacic,  p.  17.) 
—The  term  is  derived  from  LilSaA  navigarcf  vrh\ch  is  often  used  In  a  mer- 
caatile  seiae  by  the  Saxon  writers.— Lye*»  Gothic  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  **  Li* 
Van.**  1778.     Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D.  10S6. 

f  Northonck*s  Hist,  of  London,  pp.  H,  18. 

X  Vide  Book  II.  cb.  9.  This  position  is  latisfactorily  established  by  Me- 
Kweaiher's  Sketch  ^f  the  History  of  Boroughs,  1 828.  p.  26.  The  subject,  ho  w  - 
cfcr,  is  by  DO  nscaBs  thorDaghly  discused  in  that  work,  though  much  learn- 
isf  and  ability  is  displayed.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  City  Records,  that  the  * 
Mcaben  of  Parliaosent  were  in  Ikct  for  upwards  of  the  fint  hundred  years 
elected  by  the  same  persons  as  composed  the  Common  Council  s  that  i8,honse- 
liolden  of  the  wards  paying  scot,  and  indeed  usually  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil.   Vide  Book  II.  ch.  2—7. 
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perly  speaking,  a  voice  in  the  Wittenagemote,  for  no 
trace  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  times,  of  the  mode 
of  electing  and  deputing  political  representatives^  or 
that  any  were  deputed  at  all  by  the  citizens  themselves, 
in  the  strict  character  of  free  constituents.  There  ap- 
pears greater  probability  in  supposing  that  these  IMhs* 
men^  or  merchants,  of  London  who  found  a  place  in  the 
Wittenageroote,  attended  rather  in  the  character  of 
Thanes  than  of  burgesses,  since  the  terms  employed  to 
designate  the  members  of  that  council  always  imply  no- 
hilitjf  */  and  we  have  seen  that  the  more  successful  and 
prosperous  of  the  London  merchants  were  entitled  by  the 
laws  of  Athelstan  to  the  dignity  of  Thanes +. 

The  conjecture  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  citizens 
formed  at  this  period  one  Corporation  admits  of  still 
clearer  refutation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  corporations, 
considered  as  associations  of  many  individuals  for  a  per- 
manent common  purpose,  are  older,  even  in  England, 
than  the  reign  of  Cnut,  and  older,  perhaps,  than  the 
Saxon  era  %.  The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  tithings, 
hundreds,  and  bounties,  may  be  considered  in  some  sense 
a  creation  of  so  many  Corporations.  But,  even  in  this 
sense,  the  term  will  not  apply  to  the  city  of  London. 
For,  although  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan  § 

•Tbeyare  termed  in  the  ancient  historians,  *' principes,  satrapie,  c^fi- 

f  Vide  page 98.  Tyrreil,in  his  Bibliotheca  Politica,  Dialo^e  VI.  and  in 
his  Life  of  Richard  the  Second,  makei  it  very  apparent  that  the  Commons  of 
Bngland  had  no  repreteniativeM  in  Parliament  titl  the  49th  Henry  III. ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  be  established  by  the  authorities  adduced  in  the  Re- 
port ofthe  Lords'  Committee  appointed  Jnly  1815  on  the  dignity  of  a  peer. 

X  Millar  on  English  Government.  Stewart  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  En- 
gllsb  Constitution. 

S  Vide  pp.  24,25. 
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several  gilds  or  fraternities,  partaking,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed, very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  hundreds  in* 
sUtuted  by  Alfred*,  existed  in  London;  yet  it  seems 
plain,  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other.     One  district  in  particnlar,  within  the  liberties 
of  Lfondon,  namely,  that  of  Portsoken  ward,  anciently 
called  knighicn-gildj  was  a  gild  altogether  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  civic  body,  throughout  the  Saxon  times ; 
and  remained  so  to  the  time   of  Henry  I.,  possess- 
ing independent  franchises,  and  at  the  same  time  all  , 
the  judicial  privileges  which  belonged  to  any  part  of 
London  f.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  this  gild  was  be-' 
stowed  by  the  men  of  the  gildj  with  the  king's  charter 
of  confirmation,  upon  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Aldgate ;  by  virtue  of  which  title,  the  prior 
afterwards,  when  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  whole 
city  with  its  liberties  became  strictly  one  Corporation, 
held  the  rank  of  an  Alderman  |.      There  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  London  as  one  gild  or  fraternity  in  the 
Saxon  times;  nor  are  the  citizens  spoken  of  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity  by  William  the  Conqueror's  charter,  pr 
by  those  of  his  immediate  successors.     Cfilds,  however, 
if  they  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  corporations, 
were, according  to  the  well  authorized  opinion  of  Madox, 
very  different  from,  and  far  more  ancient  than,  town 
Corporations,  strictly  so  called :  and  that  author  adds, 
that  the  practice  of  gildating  or  embodying' whole  towns 
sprung  up,  in  all  probability,  in  imitation  of  them§. 

•  Vide  Chap.  5.  &  7. 

f  Stow'ft  Sarvey.  1755.  vol.  1.  p.  S48.   Madox's  Firma  Burgf.  nS6.  ch  .1. 
iec.9.  p.  93.  and  note  (I). 

I  Ibid. 
•  S  Mado«'»  Firma  Burgi.  n«6.  pp.  ?S,  27.    It  muit  not  howerer  be  lup- 

D 
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Anciently^  many  towns  and  districts  which  were  not  in* 
corporated,  nevertheless  possessed  exclusive  immnni- 


poted  that  th«  pncticc  of  gildating  or  incorpomting  whole  towns  as  i 
Ills  corporatioas  aroie  In  imitation  of  these  gilds*    That  the  term  giUa  ori- 
giaally  had  no  pecuUar  mercmHU  signification  is  clear ;  for  there  were 
many  associations,  both  in  the  country  and  in  cities,  passing  by  that  name^ 
which  were  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  particalar  districts;  indeed, 
the  members  of  the  horhoet^fiihorkoett  otfiihimrgs^  were  also  termed  mem* 
ben  of  frithgiUU.    Spelman's  GHossiary,  *^  Geldnm.*'    There  ii  no  trace 
of  any  mercantile  incorporation  of  London,  nor  of  its  ever  having  been 
a  general  mercantile  gild;  though  gildtf  both  mercantile  and  territorial, 
were  common  enough  within  it :   and  yet  this  city  is  nniversally  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.    It  was  common  for  a  par* 
tienlar  body  of  towMnea,  and  sUU  more  lo  for  iadlvldaali,  to  have  a  gild 
in  propriety,  and  with  it  toe  and  mc,  or  a  cIyU  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
(Madox's  Firma  Burgi,  p.  23.),  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  these  gildt  were  not  considered  merely  as  associations  of  trading 
individuals.    When  such  an  assocladon  was  incorporated  in  a  town,  it  was 
90  termed  expressly;  vix.  that  the  town  should  have  a  ^  Giida  or  Hmta  m«r- 
colorui;**  but  when  the  whole  town  iiielf  was  iacorporatedy  it  was  said  to 
have  a  cmnmunitjf^ "  cooimttnia,  eommuiw,  commtinilai;"  that  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Brady,  a  representative  faculty.    Brady  on  Boroughs.  1777.  p.  30.  Ma- 
dox's Firma  Borgl.  p.  55.    So  that,  although  these  incorporations  may  truly 
have  sprung  from  giidtf  they  were  not  miicd  in  imitation  of,  nor  had  they 
mach  resemblance  to,  merumiUe  gUdi.  In  process  of  lime  these  merchmtt  gtUa 
grew  to  be  the  only  irjfift  established  under  that  name ;  and  then  the  term, 
in  all  probability,  began  to  be  applied  to  such  corporations  solely  i  and  thus 
the  notion  might  arise,  that  to  confer  a  gild  on  a  town  was  in  eifect  to  make 
it  a  corporation  of  free  cltixens,  which  however,  in  strictness,  depended  on 
the  aatare  of  the  gild.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  engrafting  a  oom- 
mutdal  constitution  on  the  aggregate  corporations  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
originated  in  usurpation ;  and,  in  all  probability,  took  its  rise  in  the  follow- 
ing way.    It  was  the  ancient  practice.  In  the  Saxon  times,  to  enroll  all 
the  dwellers  in  towns,  as  vrell  at  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  is 
frankpUdge^  either  as  free  householders,  or  as  inmates,  at  the  leets.    This 
would  make  them  eitiiens*  ai  it  were,  of  that  leet.    When  a  whole  town 
became  one  associated  body,  apprentices,  who,  as  inmatefl^  vrere  before  in 
pledge  within  the  city,  would  of  course  become  entitled  to  enrolment  ia  the 
civic  conrnnmity :  accordingly,  we  lad  from  the  very  earliest  records  now 
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ties*,  and  even  rendered  in  an  aggregate  capacity  ser- 
vices and  dues,  or  fee  fiirm  rents  in  lieu  of  sucb  dues,  to 
the  king  or  lord  of  whom  the  burgesses  or  citizens 
heldf.  A  town  corporate  is  one  which  has  succession 
as  a  community  modified  or  put  into  a  particular  form, 
and  under  a  special  denomination ;  as  of  Mayor,  Bailiffs 

to  be  seen  in  the  Town  Clerk*i  Oiiice»  of  eorolments  of  citlzeni  io  Lon* 
4oa  (lifau  Ordioadonnm,  temp.  Ed.  I.  fol.  143  et  seq.  et  SUit.  CiviL  Lood. 
IS  Edtr.  I.)f  that  mffradieet  to  tredennen  were  enrolled  upon  liAvinf 
icrvcd  tlieir  time.  Being  thai  admitted  m  memben,  they  natnrall^  came 
to  be  coofidered  as  lepfctenting  tine  dtisens  (which  they  certainly  did  notf 
la  the  origlBal  and  JkU  lense  of  the  word,  nor  do  they  to  this  day  in  the  city 
of  London).  At  length,  ••  icarcely  any  raided  io  rach  towni  bnt  tradesmen 
aad  tbeir  inmates,  the  established  mode  of  making  free  eitiiens  began  to  be 
greaaded  on  the  absolate  requisition  of  paming,  actually  or  nominally, 
thnmgh  a  trade.  In  like  manner  those  towns  which  could  only  trace  title  to 
a  wurcimtih  gOd^  and  not  to  a  eommaatl^  in  any  other  sense,  adopted  the 
■me  mode  of  supplying  tkdr  associations  ;  and,  since  their  trading  privileges 
eiteaded  to  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  gUdi  would  be  co- 
czteasife  with  the  towns:  and  thus,  that  which  was  originally  but  a  mer* 
chant  gild,  woold  be  converted  into  a  town  corporation.  There  are  two 
ivtaaces  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of  charters  granted  to  cities,  by 
which  the  qualification  of  the  citizens  are  made  to  depend  as  well  upon 
their  freedom  of  the  mertkaiU  gild  as  upon  residency.  Madox*s  Firma 
Burgi  pp.  970,872.  It  is  impomible  to  suppose^  that  the  erection  of  a  eommaf- 
-flify,  or,  strictly  speaking,  a  town  corporaHonf  could,  any  more  than  that  of 
a  glU  io  a  town,  deprive  the  original  inhabitants  and  their  heirs  or  assigns 
of  their  free  rights,  as  citisens,  derived  from  actual  tenancy;  and  those  who 
would  endeavour  to  prove  by  authentic  eridence,  that  genuine  corporate 
privilcget  were  originally  granted  to  citiaens  In  any  other  capacity  than  as 
■ere  tenants,  or  residents,  will  make  the  attempt  in  vain.  Vide  chap.  1 1. 
•ad  Book  II.  chap.  9. 

•  That  a  grant  amde  to  the  inhabltants,gDod  men,  or  diitau^  of  any  par* 
tlcidir  plaee  did  not  thereby  constitute  them  a  eorp&ratUm^  is  clear  from  the 
one  of  Korwich  aad  other  corporations  (SIst  Edw.  iy.65.  cited  in  Moore. 
MI.)  by  which  U  b  decided  that  any  such  grants  should  be  ei\Joyed  by  the 
osrporslloB  of  such  place  in  ctue  U  tkoM  afterwardt  be  Ineorpwated  by  the 
Bsae  of  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  or  by  any  other  i 

f  Madox's  Firma  Burgi.  p.  85. 

o2 
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and  Community,  or  Mayor,  Jurats  and  Community^;  and 
the  like  *.  What  constituted  a  Town  Corporation,  says 
a  learned  French  writer  f  in  treating  of  their  origin, 
was  a  college  or  council,  a  mayoralty,  a  common  «eal,  a 
bell  to  convoke  the  members  of  it,  and  a  jurisdiction  %. 
These  are  terms  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  last) 
no  way  applicable  to  the  condition  of  London  in  the  age 
which  we  are  considering.  The  practice  of  gildating 
or  incorporating  whole  towns  began  first,  according  to 
Dr.  Brady,  in  France,  and  not  before  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  very  soon  followed  in  England 
and  Scotland  ;  .though,  with  respect  to  London,  the  first 
express  intimation  to  be  discovered  on  record  of  its 
becoming  one  corporation,  is  the  account  of  a  general 
assembly  of  the  nobility  and  citizens  of  London  in  the 
second  year  of  Richard  I.,  held  by  his  brother  John, 
then.  Earl  of  Moreton  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  at 
which  it  was  granted  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  oaths, 
that  the  whole  City  should  have  or  be  represented  by 
a  Community  %  or  Corporation. 

•  MadQZ*8  Firma  Burgi.  pp.  49, 60. 

f  Da  Fresne  Glossary,  *'  Communia." 

i  In  orig.  Scabinatas,  Collegium,  Majoratui,  Sigillum,  Canpana,  Ber* 
fredos,  et  Jurisdiclio, 

\  Brady's  treatise  on  Boroughs,  p.  43.  This  author  considers  the  term 
**  Community*^  to  be  synonymous  with  *'  Corporation,**  and  produces  many 
records  in  corroboration  of  that  position.  That  the  term  '*  Community** 
did  not  always  imply  a  Corporation,  is  amply  shown  in  Madox's  Firma 
Bui|;i,  p.  37,  and  the  community  of  countlA  and  hundreds  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  ancient  records.  In  such  cases  the  term  appears  usually  to 
haTe  been  applied  on  occasions  of  a  general  assessment  of  a  district  to  any 
fiscal  payment.  The  citizens  of  London  began  to  be  recognised  as  a  com- 
monalty in  records  and  deeds  first  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Madoi*s  Hist. 
Exch.vol.ii.  pp.94,847,260.  Their  charters  were  granted  to  them, either  in. 
the  name  of  the  citizens  or  barons,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  they 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  at  the  period 
when  the  citizens  of  Ijondon  began  to  assume  so  im- 
portant an.  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  the  City 
^as  not  represented  at  the  Wittenagemote  in  a  corpo* 
rate  capacity.    The  national  consideration  and  influence 
of  the  citizens  may  naturally  be  attributed  to  their  col- 
lective opulence,  derived  from  an  increasing  commerce^ 
and  to'  the  individual  wealth  of  many  among  them.  They 
^ere  possessed  also  of  a  strong  and,  in  those  days,  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress,  the  command  of  which 
alone  was  almost  sufiicient  to  confer  a  sovereignty  then 
subject  to  perpetual  dispute.     This  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  their  usual  interference  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  reign,  as  well  as  for  their  success  in  obtaining 
and  preserving  inviolate  many  privileges  and  immunities 
not  possessed  by  the  kingdom  at  large. 

The  two  sons  of  Cnut,  Harold  Harefoot  and  Hardi- 
cnut,  successively  mounted  the  throne  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  citizens*.  Their  reigns  Were  short  and 
inglorious,  and  on  their  deaths  without  issue,  Edward 
the  Confessor  obtained  the  crown  under  the  same  au- 
spices t.  This  monarch,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  dynasty, 
(if  we  except  the  second  Harold,  who  may  be  said  rather 
to  have  contended  for,  than  to  have  attained,  the  crown) 
instructed  in  the  good  effects  of  a  regular  administration 
of  justice  by  the  example  and  prosperous  reigns  of  the 
wisest  among  his  predecessors,  devoted  himself  to  the 

bfgan  to  be  addrcBsed  by  the  name  of  Mayor  and  CitiKeni,  aod  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  by  the  name  of  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty,  and 
of  Mayor,  Commonalty  and  Citizens. 

•  Saxon  Chronicle,  A.  D.10S5.  Flor.  Wigom.Chroo.  150SJib.S.p.398. 
Sin.  Dan.  Hist.  A.D.  iOS9. 

f  Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D.  1042. 
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a4]tt8ting  and  compiling  the  body  of  laws  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  preceding  legislators,  andwhicfa, 
though  now  lost,  was  long  an  object  of  affection  to  the 
English  nation.  London  seems  to  have  held  a  conspicu- 
ous rank  in  the  goyernment  throughout  this  reign ;  and 
il  may  be  as  well  at  this  crisis, — when  a  most  import* 
ant  roTolntion  is  about  to  begin  in  the  laws,  the  man^ 
ners  and  the  policy  of  the  country,  in  consequence  qf  the 
Norman  invusion, — to  take  a  survey  of  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  City,  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitanta, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  scanty  sources  of 
information  which  are  authentic.  It  must  be  confessed^ 
however,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  competent 
judgement  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ifdemal  CansiituUon  of  London  ai  the  Norman  Invasion. 

Ai^THoUGH  the  great  body  of  the  people  under  the 
Saxon  dynasty  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  free  form 
of  government, — ^holding  their  possessions  freely  in  their 
own  right,  appointing  their  own  magistrates,  interpret- 
ing and  administering  the  national  laws  and  customs 
themselves  in  their  own  local  courts,  and  being  exempt 
.  from  the  arbitrary  control  of  any  superior, — a  very  con- 
sidetable  portion  of  the  community,  under  the  character 
otsetfs  or  villeins j  were  doomed  to  a  condition  little,  if 
at  alJ,  short  of  absolute  slavery ;  which  has  been  mani- 
festly proved  by  the  testimony  and  authorities  produced 
by  the  most  learned  writers  on  the  subject*.    These 
were  individuals  who  having,  independently,  no  land 
of  their  own,  were  employed  either  in  the  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  more  poweHul  landed  proprietors,  or  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  demesne  land  as  it  was  termed ; 
being  that  part  of  their  possessions  which  they  retained 
under  their  own  immediate  superintendence,  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  rank  and  household  establishment*    This 
class  of  persons  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependency 
on  their  lord's  will;  they  possessed  no  property  which 


•  Wrighi's  Teaiireg.~Titnier'i  History  of  the  Aiislo*8aX9iii.  ISSS.  vol. 
ni.  p.  188.— RobertMB'i  Hlrtory  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Ch.  i.  note  xl. 
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might  not  instantly  be  seized  and  appropriated  by  him  ; 
law  and  justice  was  administered  in  courts  of  his  owd^ 
over  which  he  exercised  all  but  despotic  power  *• 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  many  towns  in  England,  and  whatever 
credit  we  may  give  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Brady,  that 
most  of  them  were  serfi  or  villeins^ — it  appears  from 
Domesday  Book,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Normaa 
Conquest,  almost  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  England 
were  possessed  either  by  the  king  or  his  nobles  or  chief 
clergy,  as  their  private  property/  or  in  demesne  ^^  They 
were  all  indiscriminately  known  by  the  name  of  &o- 
roughs  py  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them,  includin/^ 

*  2d  Blacks.  Ck>mm.  91. 

t  Madox*s  Firma  Burgi,  p.  4;  and  Millar,  S7  9$  also  Coke  Utt.  109. 
London  and  a  few  other  cities  are  left  out  of  the  account  of  lands  in  Domes- 
day Book  altogether.  The  rest  of  the  boroughs  are  enumerated  among  the 
demesne  lands. 

i  Ibid.  There  is  some  variaDce  among  the  learned  aatboritiei  in  regaid 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word  '<  borough.'*  Some  derive  it  from  the  Saxon 
Boj\h  or  Boj\hoe  a  pledge^  from  which  we  certainly  deiive  our ''head- 
borough''  or  ''  borhsolder,"  and  infer  thence  that  all  boroughs  were  origi- 
nally nothing  but  those  associations  of  a  few  families  which  have  been  com- 
monly since  known  as  decennaries  or  ty  things,  in  which  the  ten  mere  pledges 
for  each  other's  conduct,  and  one  of  them  the  capital pUdge  or  headborougk. 
This  opinion,  howcTer,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  history;  for  there  existed 
many  considerable  towns  and  cities  before  the  system  of  ty thing,  or 
fl^nkpledges,  or  the  Savon  dynasty,  all  of  which  were  subsequently  called 
'*  boroughsy^*  though  consisting  of  as  many  boroughs  in  the  sense  of  tythings 
or  pledges,  as  there  were  tens  of  families.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  derivation  is  from  the  Saxon  or  rather  Gothic,  Byrig^  Burig^ 
or  Burh^  signifying,  specifically  a  town  or  castle:  thus  London  was  called 
"  London  byrig^^  and  the  Conqueror  called  the  citizens  in  his  charter  <*  Bwrh' 
warati;"  ^*  war"  signifying  a  man,  and  ''au"  the  Gothic  plural  termination. 
So  we  derive  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  many  other  places;  as  LotKbuxyy  ac- 
cording to  Stow  the  dwelling  of  the  tinworkers ;  and  Bucifctsrstery,  the  build- 
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nearly  all  thoae  which  merited  the  appellation  of  flou- 
rishing cities,  belonged  to  the  king  himself;,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  even  those  few  cities  which, 
like  Lfondon,  were  not  held  then  in  demesne^  were  never- 
theless held  of  the  king  under  some  kind  of  tenure,  and 
that  most  of,  if  not  all,  such  cities  had,  at  one  time  or 
other,  been  held  in  demesne*.   The  tenure  by  which  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  demesne  boroughs  were 
held,  was  that  of  rendering  certain  fixed  rents  in  kind 
and  services.     Their  superior,  whether  the  king  or  any 
inferior  lord,  also  imposed  various  tolls,  duties  and  cus- 
toms, to  be  paid  by  those  attending  the  fairs  and  mar- 
kets which  he  established  in  sUch  districts;  and  which 
demands  were,  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  Con- 
quest, regulated  solely  by  his  own  discretion +•     The 
situation  of.  these  borough  tenants  holding  strictly  in 
demesne,  who  neither  enjoyed  the  positive  right  of  being 
governed  by  their  own  customs,  nor  had  obtained  from 
their  superiors  any  peculiar  immunities,  was,  if  the  cer« 
tainty  and  quality  of  their  rents  and  services  be  except- 
ed, such  as  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon vilieins  or  serfs  ^ :  and  Dr.  Brady's  account  of  the 


iBgiefectcd  by  one  Buckler.  SpelinaD's  Glo«ary,  ^*fiurgiis.*'  It  is  to  be 
ranarked  also  that  the  term  Bojih  was  used  quite  in  a  different  sipiificatioo 
fron  that  of  a  town  in  records  where  we  may  see  this  word  Burig  or  Byrig 
expittdy  so  applied.  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-SaxonicsB.  1721.  pp.  78, 80, 
wherein  Bopb  and  Buj\^h  are  distinguished. 

•  Vid.  p.  45,  note. 

f  Vid.  p.  44,  and  notes. 

t  We  find  in  Domesday  Book  an  enumeration  of  the  tor^esses  AsU  by  ikB 
Mi  iQ  the  account  of  almost  eTery  one  of  the  boroughs.  Such  burgesws 
Km  to  have  lived  in  the  demum  boroughs  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
ai  the  mUeUiM  lived  on  the  demeane  farms  or  manors  of  the  lords,  and  were 
aaciiahle  precisely  in  the  same  way  to  the  Lord's  own  Courts  of  Justice. 
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Engliah  borough^  as  fiir  as  regards  Ihemy  may  be  entitled 
to  some  deference. 

There  were  very  few  of  these  boroughs  in  which  the 
inhabitants  did  not  possess  the  privilege  of  having  their 
respective  rights  regulated  by  their  own  customs— cus- 
toms which  time  out  of  mind  had  gradually  grown  up 
among  them,  and  many  of  which  had  originated  among 
their  British  ancestors,  and  subsisted  at  the  time  when 
they  fell  a  prey  to  their  Saxon  conquerors.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  these  customs  must  be  considered  the 
right  of  heirship  to  theil:  ancestors'  estates,  and  the 
alienation  of  them  under  particular  restrictions ;  rights 
which,  though  at  variance  with  the  condition  of  those 
who  were  tenants  in  the  lord's  demesne*,  prevailed  in 
one  shape  or  other  in  several  of  the  boroughs  of  England^ 
and  particularly  the  royal  ones  t.  The  burgesses  who 
held  their  possessions  under  such  a  tenure  and  with  such 
privileges,  enjoyed  some  little  share  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence ;  and  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  free* 


There  were  many  borgesei,  Tunier  Mys^  eveii  in  the  mott  privileged  cities* 
who  were  attached  to  manon.  Timer*!  Hiit.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  yoI.  Iy. 
p.  144.  A  specimen  of  a  town  held  In  demttnuj  as  proved  by  the  liberation 
Aom  aU  the  slavish  oppressions  of  a  demesne  tenure,  is  ennmeiated  In  the 
charter  of  Dnawlch.    Madoz's  Hist.  Ezeh«  176S.  vol.  i.  p.  408.  note  g. 

•  That  alienations  by  sale,  will,  or  otherwise,  and  the  claim  of  heirship, 
was  not  a  common  right  In  towns  held  strictly  im  demesne^  appears  clear  ftom 
two  records  quoted  in  Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  402,448.  That  such  rights  were 
general  by  common  law  in  the  Saxon  times  among  y>Mmcii,  vid.  Selden*s 
NotSB  et  Spicilegium  ad  Eadmemm  ;  Leges  Edwardi  XXXVI.  Vid.  also 
Wrighfs  Tenures,  p.  171,  and  aathorities.  And  Spelm.  on  Fends,  p.  12.  And 
vid*  many  records  qnoted  in  Turner's  Hist.  Angl.  Sax.  vol.  il<  p.  178. 
.  f  The  descent  of  land  in  the  way  of  boroagh  Englbh,  that  Is,  to  the 
yonngest  instead  of  the  eldest  son,  is  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  Saxon  custom, 
8  Black.  Comm.  pp.  88,83 ;  and  therefore  it  would  appear  io  be  of  a  inurh 
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meD,  tboiigli  still  perbaps,  strictly  speaking,  In  demesne. 
NotwithstandiDg  these  privileges,  unless  some  special 
and  distinguisUng  immunities  had  been  granted  to  tbem, 
they  were  all  sul^ect  to  the  judicial  control  of  their  re* 
spective  lords,  who  administered  justice  in  their  own 
courts,  and  claimed  those  mulcts,  fines,  and  forfeitures, 
by  wliich  almost  all  crimes  in  those  days  might  be  ex* 
piated  *. 

A  seigniory  and  jurisdiction  of  this  nature,  it  may  be 

easily  supposed,  would  be  rendered  a  source  of  oppres* 

sion,  both  in  regard  to  the  dispensation  of  justice,  and 

also  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  multifitrious 

rents  and  tolls  arising  out  of  an  increasing  and  pro* 

sperous  city.    Accordingly,  we  find  in  proportion  as  the 

wealth  and  influence  of  the  burgesses  increased,  they 

manifested  the  utmost  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  so 

obnoxious  a  dependency.    In  many  boroughs  the  most 

wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  on  one  consideration  or  other^ 

contrived  to  emancipate  themselves,  individually,  from 

the  demesne  of  their  lords  altogether,  and  held  their 

possessions  as  of  their  own  right  t;  others,  forming 

tliemselves  into  gilds  and  fraternities,  obtained  from 

their  lords,  not  only  the  free  possession  of  their  tone*  ' 

meats,  but  also  all  judicial  rights  over  the  districts  in 


earlier  ilate  than  the  period  when  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  grew  rich  and 
powerfol  enongh  to  liberate  themelves  from  a  demesne  tenure,  and  to  ac- 
quire land  in  tbelrN»wn  free  right.  However,  Dr.  Brady  aoerts,  with  good 
frsmd,  that  tenants  in  strid  dimein$  bad  no  right  of  heinhip  at  the  Con- 
^wrt;  and  If  so,  this  custom  of  borough  English  could  only  be  referable  to 
ncfc  ioktbitaiits  of  boroughs  as  held  their  lands  freely. 

•  Vid.  Brady  on  Boroughs.  Spelman's  Glossary,  *«  Soca,**  **  Infangthefe.*' 
Vide  abo  p.  46,  note. 

f  Vid.  EHis's  Introduction  to  Domesday  Book.  Title  **  Cities." 
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which  their  property  lay  •  :  some  few  cities,  which  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  king,  had,  either  through  royal 
indulgence  or  through  their  own  influence,  succeeded  in 
liberating,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  whole  body  of  citi- 
zens from  the  vassalage  incident  to  the  tenure  in  demesne  / 
and  some  of  them  were  also  allowed  to  compromise,  by 
paying  one  certain  annual  contribution  by  way  of  rent 
'or  tax,  in  lieu  of  all  other  payments  and  of  all  those 
customary  dues,  tolls,  and  other  levies,  which  the  king^, 
as  lord  of  the  demesne^  had  been  used  to  collect  and  re- 
ceive ;  but  which  were  afterwards  levied  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  for  the  purposf  of  satisfying  out  of  them  the 
lord's  rent  f.  These  annual  contributions  were  called 
the  farm  (peojime  Sax.  Yictum,  alimentum).  As  early 
in  the  Norman  government  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
this  farm  was,  in  favour  of  some  particular  cities,  esti- 
mated at  a  specific  sum,  and  m^iAe  perpetual ;  upon  which 
it  was  denominated  Kfeefarm^  and  such  cities  were  then 
said  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  capite^  or  in  chief,  at  fet 
'farm\.  The  king  was  then  considered  to  have  relin* 
quished  the  property  of  the  soil,  retaining  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  seigniory  %.  The  citizens  who  in  the 
Saxon  times  held  their  possessions  thus  in  their  own 
right,  and  possessed  judicial  authority  among  them- 
selves, but  more  particularly  those  citizens  who  likewise 


•  Ellis's  lotrod.  to  Domesd.    Vid.  p.  46,  note. 

f  Ibid,  et  Vid.  Millar,  pp.  379, 380.    Madox's  Firma  Bur^.  p.  838. 

X  That  this  farm  was  paid  lo  the  Saxoo  times  is  not  only  evident  from 
the  Saxon  derivation  of  the  term,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  common  source  of  revenue  to  the  Saxon  kings,  and  paid  by  many  other 
towns  and  whole  districts  in  the  kingdom  to  a  stated  amount.  Spelman*! 
Glossary,  "Firma." 

^  Madox*s  Firma  Burgi.  p.  15. 
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held  at  farm^  were  called  freemen  or  free  burgesses  *  i 
not  beings  sabject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a-superior^ 
and  entitled  to  be  governed  by  their  own  customs  or  the 
general  law  of  the  land.  This  was  the  case  with  Lon- 
don at  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  is  possible  indeed 
that  it  had  never  been  in  vassalage,  or  under  the  strict 
demesne  of  the  king,  but  had  always  asserted  its  own  in** 
dependence,  and  claimed  to  be  governed  by  itaown  laws 
in  common  with  the  free  part  of  the  national  community^ 
There  are,  however,  certainly  indications  of  its  having 
been  held  in  some  sort  of  proprietorship  even  in  the 
Saxon  times ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  such  pro- 
prietorship at  that  period,  on  any  other  score  than  that 
of  a  demesne  origin  f.  From  the  grant  of  the  oflSce  of 
Sheriff  of  the  City  to  its  inhabitants  infee^  or  Ri  fee  farm, 
by  the  early  Norman  charters,  it  must  be  considered 
that  a  proprietary  title  of  some  kind  was  vested  in  the 
king,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  Saxon  pre*' 
decessors.  For,  as  we  have  already  noticed  f ,  the  citi- 
zens were  allowed  by  a  special  charter  of  William  the. 
Conqueror  to  be  as  free  in  all  respects  as  they  were  in 

*  Bndy  on  Borongbs.    Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  407, note  c ;  481,  note  u. 

t  Mnlmsbory  says,  Alfred  gave  London  to  Ethelred  as  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  hb  daoghter ;  or  according  to  the  Saxon  manuscript,  ^  he  set  London 
to  Aldennaii  Ethelred  to  holdJ'*  This  grant  may  either  mean  to  hold  in  d«- 
nesae,  or  to  preside  over  it  in  a  magisterial  capacity.  The  latter  has  been 
the  acceptation  among  the  learned.  Vid.  Malms,  de  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  9.  cap.  4 
ft  5.  Selden  Tit  Hon.  dM).  So  Richard  I.  said  he  would  teff  it,  could  he 
■ect  a  porcbaser.  Vid.  ch.  8 ;  though  it  b  clear  he  had  it  not  after  the  char- 
ters of  WSUiam  I.  and  Henry  I.  But,  In  fact,  during  the  sway  of  the  earlier 
Nennao  princes,  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  whether  London  was 
t«  dnnesae  or  net,  and  as  snch,8ubject  to  be  taWagtd,  Vid..Mad.  Hbt.  Exch. 
p.tlS,  BOtea. 

}  Vid.  p. «. 
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the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  but  the  charters  by 
which  the  office  of  Sheriff  was  disposed  of  at  fee  farm  to 
the  eitisens,  did  not  imply  an  assumption  of  any  new  tUlcy 
but  rather  the  grant  oinem  immunities,  in  order  to  pro* 
mote  the  independence  and  welfiure  of  the  City.  Madox 
states,  that  whenever  a  town  was  granted  Infeefami^ 
.  the  king  had  been  previously  seised  of  that  town  in  his 
demesne  *•  Contrary  to  his  almost  uniform  practice,  he 
does  not  in  this  instance  adduce  any  direct  authority  for 
this  assertion ;  and  perhaps  it  may  require  some  quali- 
fication :  but  the  well-knowu  caution  and  accuracy  of 
this  author  will  probably  gain  him  credit  at  least  so  far 
as  to  induce  a  belief  that  such  grants  had  a  demesne  foun^ 
daiion.  It  is  however  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  City  of 
IxMidon  was  not  in  demesne^  either  at  the  Norman  Con- 
quest or  for  some  time  previous* 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  City's  free  tenure 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  the  citizens  possessed 
an  independent  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal,  to 
be  exercised  by  magistrates  of  their  own  appointment  t. 
Whether  the  latter  was  exercised  by  a  general  court  of 
criminal  judicature  extending  over  the  whole  City,  or 
whether  all  kind  of  criminal  justice  was  administered  in 


•  liadov'i  FinnA  Boifi.  p.  15. 

f  It appcan  from  DoncMlay  Book,  that  ftlnost  lovartaMy  whcK  tke  kw^ 
gtmeM  poaea  the  property  of  the  borough,  either  in  whole  or  !■  part,  they 
hdd  likewise,  what  was  caUed  the  »ae  and  goc  (terow  which  signify  a  dvil 
and  erhaiaal  ooart  and  JnrisdictioD  o? er  the  dislriet),  just  in  the  saow  laaii* 
ner  as  the  baroas  aacieatly  ia  their  naaor  courts.  la  the  eaoaMiatioii  of 
thednctaad  issues  in  lieu  of  which  the  fie  Jmrm  reals  of  cities  and  bo- 
roaghs  wave  paid,  piuu  mid  perquitUn  are  almost  intariably  mentioaed. 
Madox's  Firma  Burgt  p.  23,  Vid.  Ellis's  Introduction  to  DoiMsday  Book. 
Vid.  also  HUt.  Exch.  ch.  II.  and  ch.  10. 
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the  lepamte  and  iaa&MAfrte  gihb^  into  which  it  appears 
the  City  was  in  the  Saxon  times  divided*,  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain ;  but  it  is  probable  that  criminal  justice  was 
dispensed  in  the  separate  free  gilds.  According  to 
Spehnan  f  ,  the  term  CKU  (which  originally  signified  an 
association  of  men  paying  to  a  common  stock)  was  ap« 
plied  to  the  jurisdiction  afterwards  known  by  the  term 
Fribarg^  from  the  Saxon  Fpibopboe,  free  pledge.  The 
assembly  and  review  of  these  FriborgSy  free  pledges  or 
gUdsy  was  called  the  Court  Leet,  or  LaV,  from  the  word 
LaVan  to  assemble  j:,  the  primitive  of  which  seems  to  be 
l^M^people:  this  meeting  was  held  in  each  hundred  of 
a  county  in  turn  by  the  reve  or  sheriff;  by  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saxon  policy,  the  criminal  law  was  fbr* 
merty  administered  §•  This  leet  jurisdiction  was  in  an- 
cient times  usually  possessed  by  the  lords  over  their  db- 
wsesmesy  and  accounts  for  the  leets  held  in  manors  which 
were  carved  out  of  the  Sheriff  towns  ||.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  grant  precisely  the  same  judicial  powers 
to  the  civic  authorities,  or  to  a  number  of  burgesses  com- 
t^^^K  A  gOi^9  or  possessing  part  only  of  the  borough  f . 

*  WDkim,  Leges  Anglo-Saxonice.  pp.  54.  65. 

f  Spdmaii**  GkKnry/'Geldum." 

t  Vid.  Sad  Co.  lut.  Mag.  Chart,  c.  S5.  4th  Co.  Inst  c.  54  {  but  this  de- 
rifatioB  is  by  BO  BcaiM  certain.  Vid.  SpefaBaa*tGlMiary,*«Leta.*'  Lye*ft 
Sfti.  Did.  The  ancient  Frisoni  had  their  Liod^iMagy  a  wrt  of  legislative 
maMj.    Vid.  Edin.  Rev.  wo\.  Si.  p.  14. 

S  Ibid.  4  BlaclK.  Comp.  873.  i  I  bid. 

1  Vid.  p.  4S,  note.  That  the  men  of  Knighten-gild  held  (heir  pfoperty 
nthe  liberties  of  the  CUy»wUh  the  right  of  tac  and  iK»iBAuigthefl»thMnw 
CsH^  lad  all  casftoas  (terms  implying  a  court  and  jarisdlctiMi  aver  aU  crimes, 
wilh  the  Sisrt,  mnlcts*  and  forfeitarcs  accniing  la  it),  and  tafaseqaently 
pasted  the  saase,  as  appears  from  a  charter  of  Henry  I»,  coaSnniag  sacb 
grasl  Co  the  Prior  and  Caaoas  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  wHh  all  tbtse  rightt  ex- 
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The  circumstance  of  these  free  gtUf  assembling  in  tbe 
reign  of  Athelstan  for  the  purpose  of  passing  penal  re- 
solutions against  all  offenders  by  robbery  or  violenee  *, 
seems  strongly  to  corroborate  this  conjecture.  The  di- 
vision of  the  City  into  gilds,  was  most  probably  the  ongin 
of  the  division  into  Wards  +.  There  are  many  records 
in  which  aldermen  are  noticed  as  presiding  over  gilds  fy 
and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  aldermen  over  their  wards 
or  gilds,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  original  lords  of  de- 
mesne over  their  demesne  lands  §,  or  rather  of  the  sheriff 
over  his  hundred  ||. 

Throughout  the  Saxon  aera,  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  was  very  irregular  and  unsettled.  rThe 
judicial  proceedings  of  their  leets  seem  to  have  been 
neither  systematic  nor  uniform.  They  had  their  j  ury men ; 
but  the  verdict  they  pronounced  was,  in  fact,  the  charge 
which  they  presented ;  and  there  were  but  few  cases  in 
which  any  other  course  of  trial,  according  to  our  present 
notions  of  the  word,  was  permitted  I.  Such  trials,  if 
they  can  be  so  called,  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  solemn  appeals  to  the  Deity  by  the  accused,  through 


pressly  enumerated.  Madox*8  Firma  Burg;!,  chap.  1.  And  again.  Tbe  men 
of  Dover  had  a  gild,  and  also  witli  it  the  sac  and  soc,  for  which  they  paid 
tbe  king  a  fee  farm  rent.  Domesday  Book.  And  so  many  other  burgesses,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Mad.  Hist.  Exch. 

•  Ytd.  pp.  SS-S4. 

+  Thus  Knighten-gild  was  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  identified  with 
Portsoken  Ward ;  and  Fitzstephen,who  writes  in  Henry  II.*s  reign,  speaks 
of  tbe  division  of  the  City  into  distinct  dbtricts  as  of  no  very  recent  date. 

t  Madox's  Firma  Burgi.  p.  80.  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  562, 708,709,738,  739. 

^  Maitkuid'sLond.vol.9.p.ll99.  Brady  on  Boroughs.  L.L.  Edw.  Lamb. 
Archaion.  fol.  138. 

H  3rd  Co.  Init.  pp.  69,  70.  «  Vid.  Book  II.  chap.  €4. 
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the  mcdiam  of  eereniODialB  varying  probably  wiik  the 
ditiiiiiBtanceB  of  the  case,  and  with  the  district  in  which 
the  trial  took  place.    Sometimes  the  party  denied  the. 
eharge  on  his  own  oath  and  on  that  of  his  friends,  who 
swore  to  their  belief  in  his  inoocence,  and  were  termed 
his  Compurgators*.     Sometimes  the  calprit  took  the 
conned^  or  sacred  morsel :  sometimes  he  underwent  the 
ordeal;  that  is,  plunged  his  hands  in  boiling  watery  or 
walked  over  burning  ploughshares,  or  pretended  to  do 
to  with  the  assistance  of  the  priests,  in  testimony  of  hia 
innocence  f .     In  the  case  of  a  culprit  taken  in  the  num^ 
aer,  that  is,  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  no  investi<« 
gation  seems  to  have  taken  place ;  but  the  seizure  of  him 
under  such  circumstances  was  a  conviction,  and  snm- 
nary  justice  was  instantly  executed  by  the  lord  of  the 
tse  or  district,  or  the  magistrate  p    The  blackest  crimes 
might  generally  be  expiated  by  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  in 
soaie  cases  fixed  by  positive  law,  but  in  others  affeered 
or  assessed  by  persons  delegated  by  the  leet  jury  §•    In 
short,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  other  rule  of  law 
or  of  judicial  trial  in  the  Saxon  criminal  courts,  than 
what  resulted  from  the  resolutions  of  the.  proprietors  of 
land  associating  together  in  their  various  gilds  for  mu- 
tml  protection,  or  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  such  pro- 
prietors exercised  over  their  own  immediate  vassal  te« 
Hants  ||. 

Of  the  administration  of  civil  justice  throughout  the 
kingdom  more  specific  information  may  be  gained.  In 
all  the  counties  of  England  courts  were  established, 

•  Vid.  Book  II.  cb.  I— «.  +  Vid.  ibid, 

t  Vid.  Book  II.  cb.  «4.  S  Vid.  Book  II.  ch.  2— «4. 

I  Bane's  HisL  Appeodii  Snd.  Bndy  on  Boroogbs.  Wllfcioi^lieget  An« 
^Sftxonlete.  p.  65. 
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in  which  every  claim,  whether  of  a  personal'  nature  or 
in  respect  of  land,  was  tried :  those  between  tenants 
fit  demesne  were  adjusted  by  the  Lord  in  a  court  of 
his  own*;  those  between  free  members  of  the  same 
hundred,  in  the  Hundred  courts  f;  those  between  firee 
members  of  different  hundreds  in  the  County  court  f. 
This  County  court,  called  the  Sdregemote^  was  held 
twice  every  year ;  and  over  it  presided  the  Alderman  or 
the  Sheriff  together  with  the  Bishop  §.  But  in  London 
a  peculiar  and  separate  legal  establishment  subsisted,*  in 
which  all  litigation  between  the  citizens  was  decided. 
How  rights  of  a  personal  nature  were  tried  is  not  very 
clear.  In  all  probability  a  court  f6r  these  causes,  when 
of  importance,  was  occasionally  held  by  the  Reve  or 
Portreve,  to  which  court  the  present  Lord  Mayor^s  and 
Sheriff's  courts  may  have  succeeded.  Possibly,  however, 
for  minor  causes  the  Reve  or  Alderman  of  the  gUd 
might  exercise  a  similar  civil  jurisdiction  as  the  Sheriff 
in  his  hundred,  or  the  Lord  over  his  demesne;  but  these 
Courts,  not  being  of  record^  there  are  no  traces  of  their 
trials.  The  Lord  'Mayor's  and  Sheriff's  Courts,  in 
which  alone  all  personal  causes  are  at  present  sued, 
did  not  exist  at  this  period,  at  least  under  those  names, 
or  according  to  their  present  establishment  ||.  It  may  be 


«  Brady  on  Boroughs.    Madox*s  Hist.  Ezch.  p.  107 ;  and  ch.  11. 

+   Leg/£dwardi,c.  8. 

X  Hume's  Hist.  App.  8nd;  and  authorities  there  quoted. 

\  Ingulph.  p.  870. 

I  The  Portreve,  Reve,  or  Sheriff,  called  also  sometimes  the  Bailiff,  was 
the  only  temporal  magistrate  over  the  whole  body  of  citizens  till  the  time 
of  Rich.  I.  It  was  then  the  term  Maifor  was  first  used,  and  he  immediately 
sapeiBeded  almost  all  the  Sheriff's  magisterial  functions,  as  well  as  many 
others.  Vid.  Ch.7'8.    When  the  Mayor  was  appointed  as  the  chief  magis- 
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■otieed,  that  personal  property  was  very  trivial  and  but 
little  regarded  in  the  laws  of  those  early  times.    The 
only  Civil  court  particularized  is  that,  the  jurisdictiim 
of  which  was  always  time  out  of  mind  confined  to  suits 
which  either  directly  or  indirectly  affected  land.    This 
eoart,  called  the  Court  of  Hustin^  is  described  by  old 
writers  and  in  old  records  *  as  one  of  the  greatest  anti- 
f  uity  and  dignity.    It  was  one  common  jurisdiction  ex* 
tending  throughout  the  whole  City,  over  which  the  first 
magistrate  presided  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop,  in 
t  similar  way  as  in  the  County  courts  f.    The  privilege 
of  suing  and  being  sued  in  this  court  only,  and  of  being 
tried  in  their  own  criminal  courts  by  their  own  appoint- 
ed judges  was,  in  these  times,  of  great  value  to  the  citi- 
zens, and  was  anxiously  secured  to  them  in  their  earliest 
charters.     They  were  thereby  not  only  protected  from 
the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  a  demesne  lord,  who  would 
have  had  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  property  of 
those  who  were  strictly  tenants  in  demesne^  but  they 
had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  justice  at  their  own 
doors,  and  on  that  spot  where  their  laws  and  customs 
were  likely  to  be  best  understood. 
Such  then  was  the  state  of  freedom  and  independence 

tnte,hb  judicial  court  became  the  chief  court,  and  the  Sheriff's  the  inferior; 
ud  thus  a  aew  constitution  would  be  formed. 

*  Vid.  Spelman*s  Glossary,  **  Husting";  aad  htfst%  Edwardi.  The  term 
**HuBtin|;"  has  been  variously  derived;  that  of  Spelman  seems  to  have 
been  oiott  generally  adopted  by  learned  writers,  namely  from  ^Hua ''  domus, 
and  **  tkhig  "  causa  (quasi  domus  causarum).  **  Thing,'*  however,  u  to  this 
day  a  tenn  couMnon  to  all  courU  and  aaitmhUn  among  the  Northern  nations 
ofEurope. 

t  We  find  by  the  Judic.  Civ.  Lond.,  that  in  Athelstan's  time  the  Bishops 
aad  Reves  were  the  magistrates  in  chief  authority  In  London  ;  and  likewise 
thitthey  presided  at  the  County  Courts  with  a  jurisdiction  precisely  similar. 

£3 
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enjoyed  by  the  eitizens  of  London,  when  the  Saxon 
Government,  after  subsisting  upwards  of  six  hundred 
years,  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Normans.  Hold- 
ing their  possessions  in  their  own  inherent  right,  tkey 
were  entitled  either  to  dispose  of  them  at  their  discretion, 
or  to  transmit  them  to  their  posterity.  Groverned  by 
their  own  magistrates*,  and  amenable  only  to  their  own 
courts,  they  were  privileged  in  having  justice  dispensed 
to  them,  not  according  to  the  will  of  any  superior,  but 
according  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  modified  by 
their  own  peculiar  customs.  In  short,  they  possessed 
all  the  legal  rights  and  privileges  which  in  that  age  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  first  rank  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  being  those  who  held  their  land  independently 
in  their  own  right,  and  which  entitled  them  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Freemen^  in  a  country  where  a  large  class 
of  the  community  was  in  a  complete  state  of  servitude. 
To  this  state  of  liberty  undoubtedly  must  be  attributed 
the  flourishing  commerce  for  which  the  city  of  London 
had,  even  at  this  period,  become  famous,  and  the  opu« 
lence  it  seems  in  consequence  to  have  acquired  f. 

•.VId.  pp.«4,25,46. 

-f  William  of  Malmsbnry,  who  wrote  in  King  Stephen's  reign,  apeakiof 
of  London  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  says :  ^  London  was  a  noble 
city,  frequented  by  mercbanta  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Sttrwry  of  the  Changes  introduced  into  the  Laws  and 
Gavemmeni  of  England  by  the  Conqueror. — Of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Feudal  System.— Of  the  Prroileges 
of  the  Citizens^  which  consisted  in  an  exemption  from 
the  egrets  of  these  changes. 

Ik  eonsequence  of  the  Norman  conquest,  a  vast  revo* 
lation  was  gradually  efiie^cted  in  the  constitution  and 
condition  of  the  country.  The  first  and  immediate  re- 
sult was  ^a  change  of  proprietors  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  The  battle  of 
Hastings  was  attended  not  only  by  the  death  of  Harold, 
who  had  assumed  the  crown,  but  also  with  a  prodigious 
slaughter  of  the  chief  nobility  and  landholders  in  the 
kingdom.  This  enabled  William  the  Conqueror  to 
reward  his  followers  with  the  possession  of  the  estates 
of  all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  as  being 
confiscated  by  reason  of  such  resistance.  London,  as 
a  royal  burgh,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror 
hiiBself,  ^ho,  in  order  to  insure  the  allegiance  of  that 
place  which  had  now  become  the  very  key  to  the 
empire,  raised  a"  fortress  of  great  strength  within  the 
walls  of  the  City,  since  called%the  Tower  of  London*. 
The  citizens,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  began  to  en- 
tertain apprehensions  that  the  king,  upon  the  assump* 

♦  Gul.  Pict 
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tion  of  his  royal  rights,  might  deprive  them  of  all  their 
immunities,  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  strict 
tenants  in  demesne:  and  probably  this  measure  had 
been  enforced  against  some  of  the  boroughs  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  new  Norman  lords.  William,  how- 
ever, either  induced  by  the  civic  magistrates,— one  of 
whom,  namely  the  Bishop,  was  a  Norman, — or  willing  to 
attach  the  citizens  to  his  government,  who  had  indeed 
readily  submitted  to  him  on  his  arrival,  relieved  them 
from  this  anxiety,  and  granted  to  them  his  first  charter, 
by  which  he  declares  they  shall  be  all  latshworthy^  and 
that  each  man  should  be  his  father* s  heir ;  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  which  grants  may  be  understood  from 
what  has  already  been  premised. 

Another  important  alteration  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans was,  the  extending  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  own  appointed  judges  or  justices  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that  by  the  Saxon  policy 
remedial  courts  of  law  were  established  in  each  county 
and  hundred  for  the  dispensation  of  justice,  over  which 
the  local  authorities  presided  * ;  and  by  the  Saxon  laws 
every  man  was  forbidden  to  appeal  to  the  king  sitting 
in  council,  or  wittenagemote,  unless  justice  had  been 
denied  him  in  that  court  which  was  appointed  for  him 
in  the  first  resort  f.  But  by  the  Normans  a  specific 
and  supreme  judicial  court,  called  the  aula  regis  or  curia 


*  Although,  generally  speaking,  the  earl  or  bishop  together  with  the  reve 
or  sheriff  presiding  over  the  district  administered  justice  in  these  courts,  yet 
in  the  Saxon  times  the  king's  chief  alderman,  or  judge  occasionally,  as  it 
appean,  travelled  about  to  the  local  courts;  perhaps  as  a  kind  of  visitor, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  important  dispute.  Yid.  authorities  and 
records  collected  in  Hunt's  Hist.  lib.  6.   Jani.  Anglic,  p.  IS8. 

f  L.L.  Canuti.  lAmb.  Arcbaion.  fol.  106. 
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regisy  was  established,  over  which  an  officer  called  the 
Capital  Justiciar  presided,  who  gradually  assumed  the 
authority  by  his  process  in  the  first  instance  to  draw 
witlua  his  jurisdiction  all  causes  arising  within  the  king- 
dom beyond  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  and  also  to  review 
all  the  proceedings  of  inferior  local  courts  in  an  appel- 
late capacity.     This  court  was,  indeed,  no  other  than 
the  king's  supreme  council  of  the  realm ;  in  which  the 
chief  justiciar,  while  he  acted,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
king  himself;  and  it  exercised  the  functions  of  the  wit- 
tenagemote  or  parliament,  as  well  as  those  of  a  court 
for  the  dispensation  of  justice,  both  criminal  and  civil, 
as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  tenour  of  a  vast  number 
of  records  *.    For  a  long  period  after  its  first  erection, 
it  was  ambulatory,  and  followed  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  who  often  presided  in  it  personally;   a  cir- 
camstance  calculated  to  occasion  a  great  grievance  to 
distant  suitors.     A  much  more  serious  evil,  however, 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  this  new  judicial  au- 
tbority,  in  the  change  thereby  introduced,  both  in  the 
roles  and  practice  of  the  law.     The  first  judges  who 
presided  in  this  court,  and  who  continued  so  to  preside 
for  many  years,  were  Normans ;    who,  understanding 
neither  the  English  law  nor  language,  clung,  for  the 
most  part,  tp  that  of  their  own  coi^ntry.    Consequently, 
all  law  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  the  Norman 
French ;  a  language  never  generally  understood  in  En- 


*  Madox*8  Hist,  Ezch. piwnmi  and  particularly  in  pp.  18, 14»  16,80,31, 
%,B4,S7,  8S,  93,95, 103, 113, 119,809,810.  So  It  ii  provided  by  Mafna 
Charta,  that  barons  and  earls  should  only  be  amerced  by  their  peen ;  which, 
in  a  record  temp.  Hen.  III.,  is  explained,  that  they  were  to  be  amerced 
^/ore  (Ae  king* 9  council  only.  Ibid.  589. 
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gland,  and  which  very  much'  contributed  to  haeten  the 
surrender  of  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  common  law  to 
Norman  notions  of  jurisprudence.  What  still  further 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Saxon  judicial  system, 
was  the  art  and  labour  expended  by  the  foreign  prac- 
titioners in  engrafting  upon  the  law  all  those  niceties 
and  metaphysical  distinctions  and  subtilties,  whicn  were 
engendered  by  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ; 
to  which  the  learned  in  those  days  were  passionately 
addicted, — subtilties  and  distinctions  which,  in  spite  of 
every  legislative  effort  for  many  generations  to  eradi* 
cate,  have  ever  since  continued  to  deform  and  incumber 
the  simple  principles  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  land* 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that,  under  an  arbitrary 
government,  which  administered  justice  from  one  court 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  medium  of 
judges  and  lawyers  who  were  foreigners,  and  whose 
minds  were  imbued  with  foreign  prejudices  and  learn* 
ing,  the  old  national  law,  which  depended  much  upon 
local  customs,  and  which  was  a  law  of  liberty,  pro« 
ceeding  upon  the  principle  that  the  whole  people  ought, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  bei^  judges  of  each  other,  should, 
not  only  in  forms,  but  in  substance  also,  be  in  a  great 
degi*ee  superseded,  though  it  never  was  altogether  for* 
gotten. 

In  this  wreck  of  the  valuable  rights  of  the  people, 
the  citizens  of  London,  as  a  peculiar  privileged  body^ 
still  preserved  their  independence,  together  with  their 
ancient  forms  of  law  and  municipal  government.  By 
a  very  early  Norman  charter,  they  were  not  to  be  im- 
pleaded out  of  the  walls  of  the  City ;  and  they  were 
to  have  no  foreign  justiciar  placed  over  them,  but  only 
such  as  they  themselves  elected,  for  the  dispensation  of 
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penal  or  criminml  j  ustice  **  We  need  not  wander  at  the ' 
etrnefit^  anxiety  always  manifested  by  the  ettisens  in 
aocient  times  in  regard  to  the  privileges  of  their  local 
jurisdictimM ;  for  to  this  circumstance  alone  can  we  at* 
tribute  the  preservation  of  their  most  valuable  customs  t 
otherwise  these  customs,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
general  law  of  the  land,  would  either  at  once  have  been 
surrendered  to  new  legal  institutions,  or  have  been  gra« 
dually  frittered  away  by  the  logical  casuistry  of  the 
Norman  jurists. 

The  introduction  of  the  trial  by  Wager  of  Battle  has 
been  already  noticed  as  another  Norman  innovation  t« 
But  the  most  important  change  in  the  constitution  and 
legal  polity  of  the  country  which  followed  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  effected  by  the  institution  of  feudal  te« 
nures ;  by  which,  either  purely  or  under  modification, 
all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  began  to  be  held.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into  ft 
minute  examination  x>f  the  peculiarities  and  details  of 
tbe  feudal  law,  which,  through  the  artificial  refinements 
of  the  cooimentators  upon  it,  has  been  rendered  very 
abstruse;  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  an  in** 
timate  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  jurisprudence 
would  serve  to  explain  and  illustrate,  not  only  the  pre* 


*  Charter  of  Henry  I,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  theie  fk^anchisef 
*CK  coDf  idered  n»  pecolmrly  Taloable  at  the  timet  when  they  were  granted. 
1^  were  sooght  for  with  avidity  by  teveral  cities.  The  City  of  Yoili 
Piid  a  large  fine  to  obtain  them  only  for  a  ihort  time.  Madox*i  Hist.  Exch. 
^  Sn.  It  was  the  common  ptactice  to  extort  Uuge  snms  in  the  shape  of 
A<atothe  king  for  obtaining  justice  in  the  king's  court,  which  were  of 
cowie  avoided  by  suing  elsewhere.    Ibid,  passim,  ch.  IS. 

^  Vid.  p.  96,  and  alto  Selden.  Duello,  cap.  6;  and  authorities  there 
q«oled. 
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sent  general  system  of  English  law,  but  also  those  pe- 
culiar laws  and  customs  now  prevalent  in  the  City  of 
London,  either  as  contrasted  or  corresponding  with  the 
feudal  doctrines*.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  convey  any  thing  like  a  competent  idea  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  many  of  the  civic  privileges,  and  of 
the  relative  condition  of  the  citizens  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  English  government,  to  draw  an  outline  of 
the  distinguishing  principles  which  characterized  that 
scheme  of  law,  which,  in  its  consequences,  gave  a  toUe 
to  the  manners,  and  controlled  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  of  the  nation. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen,  both  respecting  the  first 
origin  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  time  of  its  first 
introduction  into  this  country.  It  appears  certain 
that  if  it  did  prevail  at  all  under  the  Saxon  dynasty, 
it  was  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supersede  either 
the  plan  of  government  or  of  law  which  took  its  rise 
from  the  institutions  of  Alfred.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  Conqueror,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  f, 
summoned  together  a  great  council  of  the  nation ;  at 
which,  with  the  consent  of  all  present,  a  statute  passed 
by  which,  in  effect,  the  law  of  feudal  tenure  was  en- 

*  For  an  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  clear,  explanation  of  the  law 
of  Fevdal  Tenures,  see  a  very  learned  and  able  note  of  Mr.  Batter,  Co.  Litt. 
lib.  3, 101  a.  note  77 ;  from  which,  as  weU  as  from Wright^s  Tenures,  Madox^s 
Hist.  Excb.  and  Firma  Bnrgi,  and  the  8nd  vol.  of  Blackstone*8  Commcniaricsy 
lliii  brief  account  of  the  feudal  system  is  abstracted. 

f  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  William  was  tardy  in  introdnciiis 
this  great  change  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country.  That  he 
originally  professed  at  least  a  great  anxiety  for  the  full  and  universal  esta- 
blishment of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  govern  the  kingdom 
by  them,  may  be  iatUfactoribf  ascertained  by  consulting  the  Spicilegiun  of 
the  learned  Sclden. 
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grafted  on  all  the  land  held  by  freemen  *  throughoot  the 
kiDgdom.     Xhe  fundamental  doctrine  of  pure  feudal  te- 
nore  was,  that  all  the  land  of  a  country  was  held  im- 
mediately of  the  king.     He  was  to  be  considered  the 
original  possessor  of  the  whole ;  and  after  his  first  ac- 
quisition, to  have  granted  the  greater  part  to  those  about 
him  of  the  chief  consideration  and  influence,  (as  indeed 
was  actually  the  case  with  respect  to  William  and  his 
followers,)  to  be  held  by  them,  upon  condition  of  ren- 
dering certain  services,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
respective  tenures;  reserving  the  rest  for  the  support 
of  his  kingly  dignity,  under  the  appellation  of  his  royal 
demesne.    Those  who  thus  received  their  lands  from  the 
Ung  himself,  were  termed  his  tenanis  in  capitCy  and  were 
in  fact  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation.     These  tenants, 
ikowever,  of  the  king,  assumed  a  power,  inconsistent  in- 
deed with  the  pure  principles  of  feudalism,  of  parcelling 
oat  their  territories  to  other  tenants,  upon  similar  con- 
<litions  to  those  under  which  they  themselves  held  of 
the  supreme  lord ;  reserving,  in  a  similar  manner  and 
for  the  same  purposes,  iheir  private  demesnes  /  these  sub- 
tenants, again,  to  still  inferior  dependents, — ^till  thus,  a 
regular  gradation  of  subordinate  feudatories  was  esta- 
blished ;  all,  indeed,  subjected  to  the  same  general  al- 
legiance to  the  king,  but  most  of  them  owing  also  a  more 
contracted  and  immediate  duty  to  that  lord  from  whose 
hands  they  received  their  estates  or  feuds.    These  in- 
termediate lords  were  denominated  mesne  lordsy  and  their 
inferior  tenants,  tenanis  paraoaiL     To  this  practice  of 


*  The  tenare  in  dememe  or  io  villeiiage  can  hardly  be  termed  ^fiudal 
<«iive;  and  if  it  was,  the  tenure  certainly  existed  in  the  Sazbn  times,  as 
^  been  explained  before. 
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aubiiifeudattoii  a  stop  was  at  last  put  by  several  statatos 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.^  EkI- 
ward  IL,  and  Edward  III.;  but  not  before  it  liad  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Every  free  man  *,  who  received  lands  from  his  lord^ 
by  whatever  services  he  held  them,  was,  in  the  first 
place  bound  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty/  that  he  would 
be  faithful  to  his  lord ;  would  do  him  suit  and  services 
in  his  court,  and  would  defend  him  against  all  ene- 
mies :  he  was  also  compelled,  upon  his  investiture,  to 
do  his  lord  homage^  as  it  was  termed,  by  kneeling  be- 
fore him  and  holding  his  hands  together  between  those 
of  the  lord,  and  then  declaring  that  he  became  his  manm 
There  were  also  other  important  services  which  all  te- 
pants  were  bound  in  some  shape  or  other  to  render  to 
their  respective  lords  in  virtue  of  their  tenancies,  into 
the  nature  of  which  it  remains  now  to  inquire. 

The  first  species  of  tenure,  and  that  which  alone  cha- 
racterized a  pure  and  proper  feud,  was  that  by  Knighi^s 
service;  by  virtue  of  which  tenure,  every  tenant,  pos- 
sessed of  such  considerable  quantity  of  land  as  would 
amount  to  what  was  termed  a  KnighCs  fee^  was  bound 
to  attend  his  respective  lord  in  his  wars  for  forty  days 
in  a  year,  whenever  he  might  be  called  upon ;  or  to  pro- 
vide a  knight  who  should  so  attend  for  each  knight's 
fise.  This  power  of  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  raising  a 
body  of  bold  soldiers,  so  attached  by  oath  and  a  spirit  of 
clanship  to  their  lords,  contributed  to  raise  the  political 


*  Villeins,  when  they  came  to  hold  land,  were  admiUed  tofeaUy  and  Ao- 
magti  hot  that  enframMitd  them  in  a  degree,  and  they  then  became  UmaMt$. 
Originally  they  were  not  admitted  iafeaUy  and  Aomirgf  ,and  were  considered 
merely  as  slaves.    Vid.  Wright,  p.  816. 
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fflflaence  of  the  ^reat  barons  and  landholders  wfeypos* 

sessed  a  great  number  of  knight's  fees^  to  a  very  great 

height :  for  they  soon  began  to  exercise  a  kind  of  royal 

aathority  over  their  domains ;  and  eventually,  under  the 

sway  of  the  w^eaker  Norman  princes,  as  we  afterwards 

find  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  the  combination 

of  a  few  of  them  became  a  match  even  for  the  king  him-i 

self.    At  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  the  whole  body  of 

tenants  holding  by  knight's  service  either  of  the  king 

or  of  mesne  lords  amounted  to   upwards  of  60,000, 

ready  to  be  called  together  on  any  emergency,  and  at<» 

tend  in  the  field,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 

estates*.     This  warlike  service,  according  to  the  origi* 

nd  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  was  all  that  could  be 

required  of  the  tenant ;  and  all  that  was  contemplated 

by  our  ancestors,  perhaps,  upon  their  first  submi^on 

to  the  yoke  of  such  a  tenure.  But  the  Norman  lawyers^ 

incited  in   all  probability  by  the  encouragement  and 

rapacity  of  the  first  Norman  princes,  soon  contrived  t6 

engraft  upon  this  branch  of  feudal  tenure  a  variety  of 

burthens  and  taxes,  which  reduced  the  nation  to  almost 

an  absolnte  slavery ;  and  became  at  last  so  intolerably 

oppressive,  as  to  occasion  that  famous  rebellion  in  the 

veign  of  King  John,  tlv^  fruit  of  which  was  the  granting 

Magna  Charta,  whereby  some  of  the  most  prominent 

of  them  were  removed.    Still,  however,  many  of  the 

grievances  incident  to  this  species  of  tenure  continued 

to  harass  the  people  for  many  generations ;  and  although 

various  efforts  were  from  time  to  time  made  to  get  rid  of 

tbem,  they  were  not  finally  and  entirely  abolished  till  the 


*  Spelman's  Glossary,  "  Feodara/*  Selden.  Tit.  Hoa.  part  2iid.  f  hap.  5. 
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reign  of  Charles  II. ;  when  this  tenure  by  knight's  ser- 
vice was  changed  into  socage  tenure, — a  tenure  which  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice;  and  by  which,  in 
&ct,  all  the  freehold  property  in  the  kingdom  is  holden 
to  this  day. 

The  burthens,  which  were  incident  to  the  tenure  by 
knight's  service,  were,  first,  Aids  ;  which  were  a  pecu- 
niary  contribution  by  the  tenant,  demandable  on  four 
different  occasions :  namely,  to  ransom  the  Lord's  per* 
son  when  taken  prisoner;   to  make  his  eldest  son  a 
knight ;  to  portion  his  eldest  daughter ;  and,  lastly,  to 
-^j  the  lord's  debts.  Secondly,  the  Relief;  which  was  at 
first  an  arbitrary,  but  after  many  struggles  an  ascer- 
tained  sum,  payable  by  the  heir  of  the  last  tenant  upon 
coming  to  his  estate.    Thirdly,  the  Primer  Seisin^  inci- 
dent only  to  tenancies  tit  capite;  which  was  {he  right  to 
a  year's  profits  of  the  land  held,  whenever  the  tenant 
died ;  on  the  ground  that  it  behoved  the  supreme  lord  to 
hold  possession  of  the  land  for  one  year,  in  order  Co 
protect  it  from*  false  claimants  and  intruders.   Fourthly, 
Wards/Up;  which  was,  the  privilege  of  holding  posses- 
sion  of  all  the  estates  of  heirs  until  they  became  of  age, 
who  were  then  still  further  obliged  to  pay  the  value  of 
half  a  year's  profits  for  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the 
lands  up ;  and  if  be  was  a  tenant  in  capite,  he  was  at  this 
period  compelled  to  take  up  his  knighthood,  (an  order 
conferred  with  much  pomp  and  solemnity,)  or  else  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  king.     Fifthly,  Marriage;  which  was  the 
right  of  selling  a  ward  to  the  best  bidder,  in  marriage, 
provided  it  was  no  disparagement ;   and  if  the  wards 
refused  such  tender  of  marriage,  they  forfeited  the  value 
of  it;  that  is,  as  much  as  any  jury  would  say  a  person 
of  equal  rank  would  give  for  it  to  the  lord ;  if  they 
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married  without  his  consent,  they  then  forfeited*  the 
doable  value  : — this  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  oppres- 
sive hardship  which  arose  out  of  the  system  of  feudal 
tenures*   The  principle  on  which  wardship  and  marriage 
were  claimed,  was,  that  the  lord  had  an  interest  in  pro* 
yiding  a  sufficient  tenant  to  render  the  service  due  to  him, 
and  might  run  some  risk  of  losing  it  if  the  tenant  had  a 
discretionary  power  in  marrying;  and  he  actually  did  lose 
H  while  the  tenant  was  a  minor.  Sixthly,  Fines  upon  alie* 
nation :  these  fines  were  in  England  exacted  only  from 
the  tenants  m  capites  who,  not  being  allowed  to  sell  their 
estates  without  the  king's  license,  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  heavy  consideration  for  such  liberty.  Lastly,  Escheai,' 
which  was  the  determination  of  the  tenant's  estate  and 
the  resumption  of  it  by  the  lord,  either  for  want  of  heirs 
or  in  consequence  of  the  tenant's  having  committed  trea- 
son or  felony;  by  which  means. his  blood  became  cor- 
rupted and  lost  all  heritable  qualities^    In  this  enume- 
ration of  feudal  burthens,  that  of  Escuage  must  not  be 
overlooked;  though  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
incident  of  knight  service,  but  rather  the  service  itself. 
For  these  military  tenants,  galled  by  the  dependency 
and  uncertainty  of  their  warlike  duties,  in  process  of 
time  acquired  permission,  first,  to  serve  by  deputy,  and 
afterwards,  to  make  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  in  lieu  of 
such  service.    This  satisfaction  was  called  the  tenant's 
tscuage^  and  the  king  by  his  prerogative  levied  it  in  an 
sirbitrary  manner,  till  that  power,  being  grossly  abused, 
the  levying  of  escuage  was  first  regulated  by  parliament, 
>nd  afterwards  altogether  prohibited  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  legislature. 

Another  kind  of  tenure,  namely,  that  by  Socage'Servicey 
prevailed  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  kingdom, 
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and  whicb,  undnr  the  Norman  juriadlctioii;  borte  many 
of  the  genuine  marks  of  a  feudal  quality,  tboagh  the 
senrices  rendered  by  virtae  of  it  were  of  an  eeseotially 
different  character.  Those  who  held  their  estates  under 
this  species  of  tenure,  instead  of  performing  knight'» 
service^  which,  though  of  a  free  and  honourable  nature^ 
was  nerertheless,  from  its  uncertainty,  very  burthen- 
some,  rendered  some  certain  rent  or  sooie  stipulated 
acknowledgement,  not  of  a  military  nature,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  which  their  land  was  preserred  to  them.  This 
acknowledgement  was  sometimes  the  bare  oath  of  fealty ; 
sometimes  it  was  of  a  personal  kind;  but  usually,  both 
that  and  the  rent  was  of  a  triyial  amount. 

'  Tenure  by  soc&gB'Service  had  the  advantage  of  thitt  by 
knight^ 9  serokcy  not  only  in  respect  of  certainty,  but  also 
inasmuch  as  it  was  exempted  from  many  of  those  slarish 
consequences  which  have  been  mentioned  as  character- 
ising the  latter.  "^  For  in  the  first  place,  neither  ward* 
ship  nor  marriage  could  be  claimed  by  the  lord,  by  reason 
that-no  personal  military  service  being  due,  it  was  of 
no  impc^tance  to  him  to  secure  an  able  and  suitable  te- 
nant. Both  wardship  and  marriage,  therefore,  were  in* 
trusted  to  that  nearest  relation  of  the  socage  tenant  who 
could  not  by  possftnlity  succeed  to  the  inheritance*  Such 
guardian  was  bound  to  account  to  his  ward,  both  for  the 
pioits  of  the  estate  and  the  suitableness  of  the  marriage, 
in  case  he  married  his  ward  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

A  tenure  so  liberal  in  its  terms  as  this,  and  so  mild, 
when  compared  with  the  oppressive  quality  of  that  by 
knight's  service,  seems  to  have  been  a  modified  remnant 
of  ancient  Saxon  liberty*,  and  to  have  been  retained  by 

*  For  an  inquiry  into  the  nsiture  and  derivation  of  this  tenure,  and  into 
tlie  etymology  of  ttie  word.  Vid.  Boole  II.  cli.  ?. 
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iiuwe  who  had  strength  or  influence  enough  to  resist 
the  Nornieii  encroachments ;  as  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Gavelkind  in  Kent,  which  is  a  species  of 
socage  tepvdre,  and  was  preserved  to  the  men  of  Kent 
by  their  terms  of  capituhitioa  to  the  Conqueror.  It 
soon  naturally  became  an  object  of  general  interest, 
especially  among  tenants  who  were  not  of  the  nobility, 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  which  a 
■lilitary  tenure  imposed,  and  to  enjoy  their  estates  under 
the  easy  and  plain  terms  of  socage  tenancy.  Gradually, 
as  the  slavish  burthens  of  knight's  service  wore  off,  the 
two  tenures  approached  nearer  in  quality :  socage  te« 
nores  grew  more  and  more  in  vogue,  and  were  the  more 
easily  granted ;  till  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
total  abolition  of  chivalry  tenures  began  to  be  serioudy 
thought  of,  though  the  measure  was  not  altogether  com** 
pleted  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

There  was  another  tenure,  not  strictly  feudid  nor 
peihaps  of  feudal  origin,  but  which  may  nevertheless  be 
classed  under  the  same  system ;  under  which  tenure  a 
very  lai^ge  class  of  the  people  served,  and  .which  was  the 
lowest  species  of  all :  namely,  that  of  viUenage  or  m  dcr 
mesne*  The  villeins,  indeed,  were  at  the  Noraain  Cout 
quest  little,  better  than  mere  slaves,  which  they  no  doubt 
had  originally  been ;  and  they  could  be  ssied  for.  in 
courts*  of  juatice  in  the  same  manner  as.any  chattel,  iof 
tesest*.  As  before  stated,  they  were  cultitators  of  the 
lord's  demesne  lands,  and  were  astricH  glebm;  bein|^ 
unable  to  leave  the  land  without  the  lord's  permission. 
They  were  allowed  a  small  portion  of  land  for  their  own 
support,  upon  condition  of  doing  the  menial  offices  pre- 
scribed  to  them ;  to  which  land,  however,  they  had  no  in« 

w 
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dependent  title  of  their  own,  but  were  liable  to  be  dispoe* 
sessed  at  a  moment's  warning,  being  tenants  merely  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  In  process  of  time,  these  villeine  became 
universally  emancipated  personally  from  the  proprietor- 
ship of  their  superiors ;  and  imperceptibly  so  gained 
ground  on  their  lords,  that  at  last  they  came  to  have  a 
fixed  interest  in  the  soil  they  held,  descendable  to  their 
heirs;  an  interest  which,  growing  up  in  a  gradual  usage, 
has,  by  virtue  of  such  usage,  now  become  sanctioned  in 
law  as  a  right,  under  the  modern  tide  otcopyhoUrtemtre. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  tenures  all  the  land  in 
the  kingdom,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  and  except- 
ing that  of  the  superior  cities,  was  held  soon  after  the 
Norman  Conquest*.  The  tenants  occupying  possessions 
in  the  inferior  towns  and  boroughs  were  said  indeed  to 
hold  by  tenure  in  burgage ;  but  this  was  a  tenure  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  in  socage,  and  in  &ct,  as  is  said 
by  Littleton,  nothing  other  than  a  kind  of  tozm  socage. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  these  boroughs,  so  held  by 
the  inhabitants  individually  in  burgage  tenure,  in  all 
probability  escaped  the  burthensome  effects  of  a  tenure 
by  knight*8  service,  from  the  insignificancy  of  the  tene« 
ments ;  a  hundred  of  them  together  amounting  soareely 
to  a  knight's  fee  t.  They  might,  however,  rather  be 
considered  as  districts  originally  t»i  demesne^  and  after* 
wards  specially  liberated  and  converted  into  socage: 
indeed,  by  the  earlier  Norman  authorities,  th^  were 


•  Tennrct  in  Frankaliiioi^y  in  grand  and  petit  MricanUry,  and  bonuigc 
aaccitral,  are  paaed  over,  aa  being  comparatively  rare,  and  unimportant  in 
a  national  point  of  view. 

f  Blacks.  Comn.  vol.  li. 
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for  all  purposes  of  taxation  still  considered  in  principle 
as  lands  held  m  demesne^;  and  it  is  Tery  probable,  that 
on  the  arriTal  of  the  Normans,  many  of  the  boroughs 
and  tenants  in  them,  who  bad  in  the  Saxon  times  be- 
come emancipated,  were  reduced  again  under  actual 
demesne^  and  subsequently  liberated  on  terms.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  independence  and 
certainty  which  eventually  characterized  these  tenures, 
most  mainly  contributed  to  improve  the  commerce  and 
wealth,  and  thereby  the  importance,  of  these  boroughs; 
till  at  last  by  their  parliamentary  and  general  influence 
they  had  a  very  considerable  share  in  emancipating  the 
whole  nation  from  a  state  of  comparative  slavery,  and  in 
restorinff  the  ancient  constitutional  liberty  enjoyed  by 
oar  early  ancestors  f. 

But  in  great  cities,  as  we  have  seen,  a  privilege  pre- 
mled,  even  in  the  Saxon  times,  of  paying  annually 
one  aggregate  contribution,  called  a  farm  rent,  in  lieu 
of  all  those  services,  duties,  tolls,  &c.  which  the  king  or 
other  lord  of  the  demesne  had  been  used  to  exact  from 
the  inhabitants  individually  |.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  many  boroughs  where  the  inhabitants  held  by 
bmrgage  tenure,  their  borough  was  after  the  Conquest 
let  at  farm ;  but  whatever  rank  such  cities  might  hold 
in  the  Saxon  times  and  before  the  creation  of  perpetual 
fee  fiirms,  yet  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  these 
boroughs  were  not  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  them- 

*  The  records  are  very  nomeroiis  in  Madox's  Hist.  Bzcli.  and  Firma  Borgi, 
ii  which  the  lM>roagbs  of  England  are  tamaged^  as  being  in  demetw  ;  and 
exeoiptions  are  claimed  by  some  cities  from  this  tax,  on  the  gnMind  that  they 
are  DOC  te  demesne. — Vid.  infra^  Chap.  10. 

+  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  1(».  t  Vid.  page  44. 
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selves  at  farm,  or,  if  so  assigned,  were  not  held  at  a 
perpetual  or  fee  fitrm,  they  could  not  be  considered,  al* 
though  holding  by  burgage  tenure  and  rendering  either 
a  free  certain  service  or  none  at  all,  as  altogether  libe- 
rated from  demesne^  and  to  hold  freely ;  at  all  events, 
they  were  not  on  a  par  with  the  tenants  of  those  cities 
who  held  at  fee  farm.  Their  farm  was  liable  to  be 
changed  or  done  away  with,  and  the  demesne  perquisites 
resumed,  by  the  lord  in  the  cases  where  they  held  thdr 
borough  at  larm  themselves  in  their  own  right :  and,  of 
course,  when  such  borough  was  let  to  an  individual, 
such  demise  only  produced  a  change  of  master.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  throughout  the 
kingdom,  this  farm  rent,  being  made  perpetual  or  in  fee, 
seems  to  have  been  converted  into,  or  rather  came  to  be 
accepted  as,  the  condition  or  service  by  which  these 
cities  were  to  be  held  in  the  aggregate.  Such  a  tenure 
would  appear  the  most  easy  of  any  ;  for  the  inhabitants 
thereby  not  only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  tenure 
in  burgage,  but,  paying  their  dues  to  their  lord  in  one 
collective  capacity,  they  became  thereby  exempted  even 
from  those  remaining  feudal  burthens  which  still  at- 
tached to  individual  socage  tenures ;  namely,  reliefs, 
primer  seisins*,  fines  upon  alienation,  and  feudal  es- 


*  Lord  Coke  says,  **  Neither  shall  the  kinn;  hove  primer  seisfn  of  lands 
holden  in  burgaf^e,  as  some  have  said ;  for  that  it  it  no  tenure  in  eapite"  This 
reason  is  completely  disproved  by  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  above  pafes, 
and  still  farther  by  many  records  quoted  in  Madox's  Firma  Burgi,  chap.  1. 
It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  reason  assigned  in  the  tex^  therefore, 
is  correct;  and  that  although  what  **some  have' said*'  as  to  the  king  not 
having  primer  seisin  of  lands  held  in  burgage  may  be  just,  yet  that  the  reason 
they  assign  can  only  apply  to  burgage  lands  in  towns  not  held  at  fee  farm. 
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cheat*.    For  as  the  citizens  in  a  collective  capacity 
could  never  die,  or  commit  feloDy,  or  alienate  the  soil, 
it  followed  that  none  of  these  feudal  dues,  according^  to 
the  Norman  legal  construction,  could  arise.    It  was  a 
teaore,  therefore,  sought  at  the  king's  hands  by  the 
greater  towns  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  often  largely 
paid  for  f  •    This  fee  &rm  rent  was  not,  however,  col- 
lected from  the  inhabitants  by  contribution,  but  arose, 
as  we  have  observed,  from  certain  issues  and  profits 
arising  out  of  inland  customs,  foirs,  markets,  and  other 
like  franchises,  which,  being  originally  enjoyed  by  the 
lord  of  the  demesne^  bad  been  granted  to,  or  at  least 
were  possessed  by,  the  citizens ;  and,  being  received  by 
the  proper  civic  authorities,  were  accounted  for  at  the 
rent  fixed  %•    ^  ihaX^  in  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
privileged  cities  might  be  said  to  hold  their  estates  as 
freely  and  independently  as  could  be,  in  any  way,  con- 
ristrat  with  allegiance  to  a  superior. 

In  this  manner  was  the  City  of  London  held  from  the 
earliest  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  England, 
and  that  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  in  ancient 
vecords,  that  London  is  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  in 
free  burgage.  Thus  we  find  that  this  City  survived 
all  the  mighty  innovations  introduced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest.      Retaining  its  ancient  laws  and  customs, 


*  Escheats  are  to  be  here  understood  as  distingnishcd  from  forfeitures^ 
wbich  were  oot  of  feudal  origin.  Aids,  it  seems,  were  paid  in  aff  cases  by 
towns  and  cities  held  in  capite.  Vid.  Madox's  liist.  Exch.  ch.  15.  Thoitfb, 
^  MCff^e  tenures  were  exempt  in  most  particulars,  (vid.  ibid.)  it  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  the  legal  ground  of  such  charge. 

^  Vid.  Madox*s  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  39T,  398,399,500, 503. 

i  Vid.  tn/ra,  Chap.  11. 
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gov^ned  by  its  own  magistrates,  who  dispensed  joatice 
according  to  the  old  established  forms  of  trial,  pre* 
aerving  the  ezclusive  joriadiGtion  of  its  courts,  and  pri- 
▼iieged  from  all  •thoae  fieudal  oppressions  which  gave 
a  tyrannical  and  almost  despotic  authority  to  the  fcing- 
and  his  barons,  over  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
the  realm,  it  presented  the  only  genuine  model  of  the 
free  and  independent  rights  which  prevailed  in  the 
Saxon  times ;  and  became  in  feet  the  very  ark  of  the 
constitution.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  model  of  the 
civic  constitution  was  seldom  in  a  perfect  state  during 
the  early  ages  of  the  English  government;  and  that 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  City  were  continually 
subject  to  invasion  and  interruption :   still,  however, 
they  were  never  lost  sight  of;  nor  did  the  citizens  cease 
to  assert  them  whenever  the  first  favourable  juncture  is 
political  affairs  gave  an  earnest  of  success.     In  after 
times,  when  such  noble  struggles  were  made  for  «nan» 
cipation  from  the  many  abuses  of  the  Norman  law,  and 
Sot  a  more  r^ular  administration  of  justice,  we  find, 
■not  only  that  the  citizens  were  ever  conspicuously  ac» 
tive,  but  that  Magpna  Charta  itself  was  framed  in  the 
very  midst  of  them,  confessedly  on  the  basis  of  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.    It  would  look,  therefore,  as 
if  the  citizens  were  in  a  manner  appealed  to,  as  pre* 
serving  among  themselves  the  sample  of  that  legal 
polity,  if  not  the  very  laws  themselves,  so  much  vene- 
rated by  the  people,  and  which  they  considered  to  em- 
body the  just  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors  ^. 

*  Vid.  Blackstoae's  Tntroduction  to  Magna  Charta.     It  seems  pretty 
clear  from  that  learned  judge's  account  of  the  original  of  Magna  Charta, 
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ihml  the  aiary  of  its  beUi|^  formed  upon  tbe  aceidcDtal  disootery  of  Henry 
the  First*!  national  charter  is  unfounded.  That  charter,  as  embodyinf 
Mme  of  the  Confessor^v  laws  and  alluding  generally  to  them,  was  no  doubt, 
in  one  sense,  the  foundation  of  the  great  charter;  but  the  dttaiU  of  the  latter 
tatatA  have  been  collected  from  other  and  more  extensive  sources.  Vid.  Liit. 
BiBl.,or  Henry  the  Second,  vol.  i.  note  to  p.  148.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been 
mid,  (Vid.  Edin.  Review,  vol.  zzziv.  p.  187, and  Snpp.  p.  8i)  that  a  copy  of 
theancteot  Bookof  Comfflon  Law,  called  the  Dom6oXr,was  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  the  City,  from  which  very  work  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
the  ceapilation  called  the  Mirror  of  Justices  was  made  by  Hom^,  then  towii- 
cleffc  ofliOBdoB,— 4bis  fact  would  almost  subtUntlaU  the  wtmwrk  sngfestpd 
ii  the  leyt. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Accession  (^Richard  /• 

To  revert  to  a  more  direct  and  historical  account  of  the 
progressive  state  of  the  City,  it  appears  that,  through- 
out the  reigu  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  thai  of  his 
successor,  the  City  of  London  sustained  little  or  no 
molestation  in  its  privileges ;  although  the  rest  of  the 
nation  groaned,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  under 
a  tyrannical  and  rapacious  government.    Henry  I*  upon 
his  accession  to  an  usurped  throne,  the  more  readily  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  the  body  of  the  people,  pro- 
mised to  observe  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  and  even 
granted  a  charter  to  that  effect,  enumerating  many  par- 
ticular grievances  which  he  professed  to  abolish*.    But 
so  little  mindful  was  he  of  any  such  engagements  after 
his  present  purpose  was  served,  that  the  whole  of  his 
long  reign  passed  in  the  continual  violation  of  all  the 
articles  of  his  charter  t;  and  so  rapidly  did  it  fall  into 
neglect  and  oblivion,  that  in  one  century  afterwards  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  any  traces  of  it  were  discovered, 
to  found  the  stipulations  contained  in  Magna  Charta. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch,  however,  is  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  grant  of  the  first  of  the  City  charters 
which  specify  any  of  its  liberties  and  privileges  in  de- 
tail ;  a  charter  conferred  at  his  accession,  and  which. 


•  Matthew  Paris,  p.  74.    Srldcn'i  l':pinomif,  chap.  6. 
f  Hume'i  Hist. 
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as  is  justly  obderved  by  Hume,  seemB  to  have  been  the 
jErff  flep  iawcTis  renderings  the  City  a  corporation ;  f<Nr 
there  does  not  appear  any  thing  in  that  eharter  indi* 
eating  the  previoue  existence  of  a  body  politic,  or  of  a 
commnntty  having  a  modified  and  artificial  succession, 
according  to  the  definition  of  Madox*«  Neither  does 
the  charter,  by  its  inherent  force,  create  a  corporation. 
The  privileges  granted  by  it  are,  in  fact,  such  as  might 
be  granted  to  any  class  of  peoflle,  however  unconnected 
wiA  and  independent  of  each  other. 

The  reign  of  King  Stephen  afibrds  many  unequivocal 
proob  of  the  great  influence  possessed  by  the  City  in  the 
government;  and  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  a  co- 
temporary'  writer  t  as  to  its  internal  grandeur  and  pro- 
sperity. Stephen,  it  seems,  was  so  convinced  of  the 
powerful  effect  of  its  patronage,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  he  studied  by  every  art  and 
address  to  acquire  the  affection  of  the  Londoners :(. 
No  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  last,  than  Stephen 
hastened  at  once  to  London,  where  he  was  immediately 
saloted  king ;  and  to  bribe  the  favour  of  the  people 
Asd  give  them  an  earnest  of  something  like  a  resto- 
ration of  their  ancient  liberties,  his  first  act  was  to 
publish  a  charter,  confirming,  in  general  terms,  that 
granted  by  Henry,  and  commanding  the  good  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  be  observed.  The  vajgue  terms 
of  this  charter  seem  to  indicate,  either  that  the  king  was 
cautious  in  binding  himself  by  any  fixed  and  specific 
ruleg,  or  that  most  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 


•  Firma  Burf^f ,  chap.  9. 

f  FUz-Stephen,  secretary  to  Thomai  ^  Beckett. 

X  Will.  MaliAs.  p.  179. 
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if  not  the  charter  itself  of  Henry,  had  become  obsolete 
and  unknown.  Whatever  his  intentions  might  have 
been  in  respect  of  the  administEatkm  of  his  goveniaient, 
(and  from  his  personal  character  we  are  justified  in 
forming  a  favourable  opinion  of  them,)  his  whole  reign 
was  so  completely  ocoupied  by  the  intestiiie  wars  arising 
from  a  powerfully  disputed  succesak>n,  thiit  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism. 
Obliged  by  the  weakness  of  bis  regal  title,  to  cultivate 
the  good  will  of  the  greater  baroQs,  and  dependiiig  much 
upon  them  for  military  assistlince^  he  was  compelled,  in 
his  turn,  to  connive  at  their  usurpations  of  power,  and 
the  tyrannical  authority  exercised  by  them. over  their 
immediate  tenants.  Aristocratiqal  power  and  the  op* 
pressions  of  feudal  government  arrived  Uierefore  in 
Stephen's  reign  to  their  greatest  height ;  and  cense* 
quently  the  people  in  general  were  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  and  misery* 

From  the  striking  contrast  between  the  coaditiou  of 
the  citiaens  of  Londou  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
we  may  gather  the  most  ipcontestible  proof  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  rights  secured  io  them,  and  that 
this  superiority  was  owing  to  nothing  but  the  preser- 
vation of  their  ancient  institutions,  and  their  exemption 
from  the  slavery  of  feudalism.  A  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  Stephen's  eventful  reign  will  serve  as  a  mani* 
fest  illustration  of  this  remark.  In  one  of  the  many 
battles  fought  by  that  prince  for  his  crown  against  the 
partisans  of  Matilda,  who,  as  the  only  child  of  Henry, 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  made  prisoner.  Matilda,  well  aware  of  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  the  clergy  in  those  days,  in- 
stantly summoned  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  from  which, 
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father  tiiaii  firom  the  assembled  states  of  the  realm,  d» 
preferred  to  accept  the  crown ;  and  by  that  assembly 
her  tiile  to  the  throne  was  instantly  aduiowledged. 
The  only  laymen  caUed  to  this  meeting  were  the  citi- 
leaa  of  Ixmdon,  who  were  bold  enough  to  remonstrate 
against  the  imprisonment  of  Stephen,  and  demanded 
his  libofration.  It  was  answered^  that  ^it  ill  became 
them,  wko  were  considered  as  noblemen  in  the  king* 
dom,  to  take  part  with  those  baroas  who  had  deserted 
their  king." 

In  tke  meanwhile  Matilda,  swayed  rather  by  her  pas* 
nam  than  by  any  true  policy,  delivered  np  both  the 
oflfee  of  justiciary  of  Londqn  and  the  sheriffwidt  to  her 
paftiaui  Geoffrey  earl  of  Essex,  who  seems  to  hare 
^  aimed  mt  reducing  the  City  to  the  same  condition  as  die 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  citizens  soon  besonght  a  resto* 
ration  of  their  laws  and  privileges,  as  enjoyed  under 
the  ConfiMsor ;  but  received  a  contemptuous  answer. 
Bxasperated  by  their  situation  and  the  little  respect 
paid  to  their  remonstrances,  they  no  longer  hesitated 
to  revolt  against  the  new  government ;  and  so  imme- 
diate was  the  success  of  their  influence,  that  Matilda 
was  compelled  within  a  few  months  to  abandon  the 
kingdom  and  to  liberate  her  royal  prisoner,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  powerfiil  army,  composed  chiefly  of  London* 
ers,  overcoming  all  opposition,  again  mounted  the 
throne,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

This  account  of  the  political  transactions  of  this  smi, 
extracted  from  the  annals  of  coteroporary  writers  *, 
will  suggest  a  magnificent  conception  of  the  national 


•  William  of  Halmsbury.    Gervas.  Tilb.    Flor.  Wi^.    Wav.  Annals. 
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influence  commanded  by  thie  City  in  the  affiura  of  the 
state.  If  we  could  attach  any  credit  to  the  estimate 
made  by  Fits-Stephen,  who  lived  at  this  time,  of  the 
population  and  military  establishment  of  Ijondoh,  we 
should  have  little  cause  to  wonder  at  the  haughty  pos- 
ture it  assumed*  This  writer  asserts,  that  the  City 
mustered,  according  to  estimation,  no  less  than  sixty- 
thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  in  the  fidd ; 
a  number  so  incredible,  that  it  requires  little  argument 
to  show  that  it  must  have  been  most  loosely  and  pre- 
posterously calculated*.  We  may  collect  however, 
firom  this  statement,  that  the  City  was  possessed  of  very 
considerable  military  strength,  the  only  efficient  source 
of  power  in  those  days ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such 
strength,  from  the  free  quality  of  the  civic  government, 
must  have  been  composed  of  an  independent  soldiery. 
More  reliance  may  be  placed,  perhaps,  on  the  descrip- 
tion drawn  by  this  author,  a  citizen  born  and  bred,  of 
the  domestic  condition  of  the  City  and  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second ;  under 
whose  able  sway  the  civil  government  was  administered 
with  comparative  regularity,  and  the  nation  enjoyed  the 
rare  blessing  of  internal  peace. 

According  to  this  author,  the  City  was  divided  into 
distinct  districts  t  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  in  the 


•  A  namerical  error  may  easily  have  crept  into  this  account,  when  we 
consider  tliat  it  existed  only  in  manuscript  for  upwards  of  900  yean.  It 
aiipears  from  Strype,  the  editor  of  Stowe,  that  this  calculation  was  accord- 
ing to  a  Tcry  ancient  and  authentic  copy  of  the  manuscript  kept  in  the 
Town  Clerk*s  office. 

f  Literally,**  Hbbc  similiter  illis  (Trojanis  sc.)  regtonibus  est  disdncta.*' 
VId.  Book  II.  cfa.  2.  for  farther  explanation  as  to  different  jurisdictions 
subsisting  anciently  in  London. 
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same  maiiDer  as  at  present  into  wards  ;  though  it  is  aot 
easy  to  determine  at  what  period  this  latter  division  spe*. 
dficaiUy  and  in  terms  took  place.   The  deriTation  of  the 
term  ^ward"  is  from  the  Saxon  pepao,  pajuao,  custodircj 
tueriy  whence  ''  war  da"  {tutela^  custodia)^  and  is  called 
<<  garde"  in  law  French ;  and  we  find  this  term  came  to 
be  commonly  applied  in  the  old  records  to  the  districts 
of  London,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III*, 
and  there  is  one  instance  of  it  even  as  early  as  the  thirty«* 
first  year  of  Henry  H  f.    In  each  of  these  wards  was 
held  a  court-leet  j:,  having  originally  jurisdiction  over 
all  crimes  and  nuisances ;  an  institution  which  is  gene- 
rally  considered  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alfred.    Indeed 
the  court-leet  of  the  hundred,  and  the  wardmote  court, 
were  anciently  known  by  the  same  name, — that  of  the 
Fotkaiote^.    From  the  etymology  of  the  word  there^ 
fore,  and  the  corresponding  purposes  of  its  judicial 
authority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  London  ward 
came  to  represent  the  ancient  hundred ;  and  the  ward- 
mote court  the  assembly  of  the  frithbourg,  who  were 
identified,  according  to  Spelman  ||,  with  the  members 
of  what  were  called  the  frithgilds ;  into  a  number  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  City  was  in  early  Saxon 
times  divided ;  and  which  were  associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  common  peace  and  property, 
with  liberty  of  Sac  and  Soc;  or  in  other  words,  a  leet 

*  Records  of  procUunatioiis  in  Lib.  Home  and  Lib.  Alb. 

^  Mad.  Hist.  Ezch.  p.  585. 

X  Co.  Int.  part  W.  p.  469.  Aac  and  Soc  was  also  an  appendage  of  tliesc 
wvdBywhicli  signifies  ajorisdiction  corresponding  with  that  of  a  coart-lec.t. 
— Heywood's  Dissertation,  p.  145. 

S  Vid.  Lib.  Alb.  fo.  9, 10.    Co.  3rd  Inst.  C.  pp.  69, 70. 

I  Spelnan's  Glossary,  **  Gilda.'* 
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jurisdiction.  What  tends  stinmgly  to  corroborate  this 
conclusion  is  the  ikct  that,  in  the  S6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  districts  called  gUds  were  still  existing^ 
in  London ;  for  at  that  period  many  gilisj  some  beings 
of  a  commercial  nature,  but  most  of  them  territorial, 
were  amerced  as  being  ^^  adulterine j^^  or  <^  constituted 
without  the  king's  authority,"  over  all  of  which  aldermen 
presided*;  though  it  cannot  be  found  that  ald^Tnen 
ever  presided  over  mercantile  gilds  in  London,  except 
in  these  few  instances  f  here  recorded  as  of  adulterine 
origin.  And  we  have  o.bserved  already  that  Portsoken 
ward  was  called  Cnighien  gild  at  least  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  that 
king  confirming  it  to  the  church  and  canons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,;  indeed,  the  prior  of  that  church  became  an 
alderman  of  London  merely  by  virtue  of  his  possessing 
this  gild  X.  When  the  term  zoards  was  first  used  they 
were  not  called  by  their  present  names,  but  as  the  ward 
of  such  and  such  an  alderman,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
gilds  were  denominated  §•    In  the  time  of  Edward  I. 


•  Mad.  Hist.  Ezch.  p.  602.     Bridge-gild  is  mentioned  by  name. 

+  Page  33. 
'  t  ^trype*!  Edit,  of  Stow,  lib.  8.  p.  5.  Another  proof  that  gilds  were 
not  aU  originally  mercantile,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circoraBtanet,  that  in 
ancient  records  the  gilds  which  are  so,  are  termed  *'  Merchant  gilds*'  (Gilda 
et  Hansa  Mercatomm);  thas,  a  fine  b  recorded  of  Thomas  of  Ulivet,  paid 
for  his  being  made  an  alderman  of  the  Merchant  gild  of  York.  Madtox^ 
Hist.  Ezch.  p.  397.  If  one  of  the  gilds  of  London  amerced  for  want  of  the 
king's  warrant  of  authority  are  termed  ^*  Merchant  gilds."  And  farther, 
although  all  the  corporate  towns  In  England  almost  hare  had  a  spedSc  and 
■Merchant  gilds  granted  them,  yet  the  citizens  of  London  Rever  have,  altbongh 
giUt  have  been  common  enough,  as  well  as  a  Gild  hall,  for  the  ancmbling 
of  the  f  j^.— Vide  tiiprir,  page  32  and  notes.  , 

S  Records  in  Madox's  Hist.  Ezch.  pp.  502.  708,709.  738-9. 
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tkeybegmt  to  be  called  by  their  present  districi  names*. 
It  would  appear,  therefbre,  that  the  term  ward  had 
barely  arisen- at  this  period;  though  we  may  safely  fix 
the  date  of  that  appellation,  as  commonly  applied  to  the 
ei?ic  divisions,  between  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  I  f. 

Fits-Stephen  proceeds  to  state  that  the  City  had  its 
uranal  sherifis ;  that  it  had  its  lesser  magistrates,  and 
eojoyed  a  senatorial  dignity.  The  magistracy  and  se» 
natorial  dignity  was  most  probably  attached  to  the 
aldermen  or  barons  of  socs  or  gilds ;  by  Henry  the  First's 
cliarter  the  sheriffwick  of  Middlesex  was  freely  granted 
to  tliem,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  ^ 
tl»e  sheriffwick  of  London  (which  before  the  creation  of 
the  mayoralty  was  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate,)  was 
included  in  the  same  grant  as  an  ancient  prescriptive 
right  of  the  citizens :(;  yet  the  privilege  of  choosing  the 


•  Maaox's  Hist.  Ezch.  p.  U\. 

f  The  naiiM!  of  *"  ytwrdtT  wbm  vsed  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Vid.  Hist. 
Ezch.  pp.  706,709;  but  they  were  also  occasionally  catled  Aldermanries. 
Kadox*s  Firma  Bur^,  p.  98.  and  Vid.  infia^  Chap.  10. 

X  It  seems  improlMtble  that  the  citiaens  should  have  the  pririlege  of  elect- 
isf^  a  sheriff  for  Middlesex,  which  they  had  not  for  the  City  itself.  Besides, 
hy  a  lecord  of  the  leign  of  Henry  1.  of  an  uncertain  year,  it  seems  they 
■ctoatly  paid  for  that  liberty.  Madox's  Firma  Borgi,  p.  165.  And  as  the 
charter  of  Henry  I.  is  also  of  an  uncertain  year,  it  Is  likely  that  sach  pnr- 
cbw  took  place  previons  to  the  charter.  It  is  quite  certain  they  enjoyed 
this  priTilege  thronghont  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (ibid.)  and  there  is  no 
ncttd  of  the  greRt  of  it.  Indeed  the  terms  of  the  specific  grant  of  it  by 
Joha^t  second  charter  acknowledges  it  as  an  ancient  right  $  for  h  runs, 
"GM^InMsAmiti"  and  the  same  identical  farm  rent,  viz.  iSSOO.as  csta- 
httiJied  by  Henry*s  charter,  is  reserved  for  the  Sheriffwick. of  both  London 
»iid  Middlesex,  it  being,  as  is  therein  stated,  the  aneUni  form.  The  grant 
of  the  appointment  of  their  own  justiciar  in  this  charter  of  Henry  I.  may 
^  construed  into  a  grant  of  the  Sheriffwick  of  London  i  for  the  reve,  or 
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sheriffs  for  London,  if  it  was  previously  enjoyed,  i 
to  haVe  been  very  soon  lost  again,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
the  citizens  offering  to  purchase  such  privilege  of  thai 
monarch  * ;  and  it  appears  by  Madox's  extracts  t  from 
ancient  records,  that  both  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  ap- 
pointed the  sheriffs  quite  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure, 
sometimes  three,  four,  and  five  at  a  time.  It  is  remark- 
able also,  that  in  the  charters  granted  to  tbe  City  of 
London  by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  in  tbe  first  char* 
ter  of  King  John,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
sheriffwick  %* 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  City  had  its  courts, 
both  judicial  and  deliberative,  and  also  its  general  meet- 
ings of  citizens  on  stated  days  §•«  These  judicial  courts, 

masktrate  of  the  county  coart*  and  aU  other  revet  and  magistrates,  bow- 
ever  inferior,  were  at  first  termed  justiciars  by  the  Normans;  and.  tiU  the 
appointment  of  a  mayor  in  Richard  the  First's  or  John*s  time,  the  only  naa* 
gistrates  known  in  London  were  sherift  or  bailiffs,  and  barons  or  aldrimen 
of  Bocs;  and  no  magistrate  was  ever  known  in  London  by  the^spccific  name  of 
a  justiciar,  except  as  applied  to  the  reve  or  portreve.  Lib.  Custom.de  Justit. 
8trype*sStow,  Book  V.  p.  S50.  quotes  Lib.  K.  in  Archiv.  in  which  it  is  Hated 
that  the  Shrievalty  of  London  was  expressly  given  by  William  I.  with  con- 
sent of  ParUttmaU,  That,  however,  is  at  least  an  inaccurate  exprenion. 
But  that  such  a  grant  was  in  ^ct  made,  and  that  tbe  record  did  actually 
exist  in  the  possession  of  tbe  City  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry  YI., 
teems  abundantly  evident  on  consulting  the  Appendix  to  Strype^s  Stow,  p.  18. 
Harg.  MSS.  No.  16S.  p.  149.    BHt.  Mus. 

«  Firma  Burgi,  p.  165.    Hist.  Excb.  p.  S97. 

f  Ibid.  Vid.  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  pp.  36M.  SS7.  666. 

X  There  was  no  mayor  at  this  time,  nor  till  the  time  of  Richard  I.  Lib. 
Custom.  Town  Clerk*s  office,  p.  89.  Fitz-Stephen.  Lib.  Alb.  fo.  88.  a. 
Strype's  Edit  of  Slow,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 100.  153. 370.  Bohnn.  40.  Harg. 
MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  153.  fol.  143.  quoting  a  variety  of  records.  The 
mayoralty  was  first  given  in  terms  to  tbe  citizens  by  charter  of  King  John. 
Vid.  infr^^  Chap.  8. 

S  Literally  '^habet  sua  diebus  statutis  ComiUa." 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  the  hustings,  and  the  port- 
rere*8  or  sheriff's  courts  * ;  the  deliberative,  those  of  the 
portreve,  or  sheriff  and  aldermen.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  Court  of  Common  Council  could  be  in- 
tended either  by  the  deliberative  courts  or  the  meetings 
of  the  citizens  here  mentioned.  The  latter,  and  per- 
haps the  former  also,  must  have  been  those  general  as- 
semblies of  the  citizens  at  large,  denominated  in  the 
ancient  City  records  "  immensa  communitas^^^  and  "  im- 
mmsa  multitudo  cvcium^^'*  in  which  elections,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  other  transactions  of  a  public  nature  were  car- 
ried on,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I  \.  At  that  period,  and 
not  before,  it  seems,  these  elections  began  to  be  carried 
onby  citizens  specially  summoned  for  that  purpose  by 
the  lord  mayor  f,  and  occasionally,  though,  as  far  as  ap- 

*  As  there  was  no  mayor,  there  was  of  cociree  no  Mayor's  court,  the 
functions  of  that  court  were  performed  by  that  of  the  sheriff;  reve,  or  port- 
reff.  There  is  reason. to  think  that  the  Hustings  court  was  as  well  the 
common  assembly  of  all  the  citizens  for  deliberative  and  political  purposes, 
a«  a  judicial  court.  Vid.  Bohun.  Priv.  Lond.  p.  SS9.  and  Strype*s  Stow, 
vol  ii.  p.  370. 

f  Vid.  Chap.  9  and  10. 

X  No  traces  are  to  be  found  of  eUctioru  by  a  aelect  or  representative  body 
earlier  than  the  26th  Edward  I.,  at  which  time  Walleys  was  chosen  mayor 
by  the  aldermen  and  twelve  commoners  from  each  ward.  Strype's  Stow, 
Bool[5.  p.  74.  quoting  Lib.  B.  fo.  98  &  p.  80.  According  to  many  records  to 
be  seen  in  Madox*s  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,93, 94,  the  mayor  was  elected  by 
tkedKf  generally;  and  there  is  one  record  of  the  date  of  5th  Edward  I.,  In 
vhich  it  is  said  that  he  was  elected  by  the  community,  Vid.  ibid.  p.  94.  ■  In 
the  29th,  31  st  and  32nd  years  of  Edward  I.  the  mayor  was  chosen  by  a  select 
hod}',  sometimes  called  the  Common  Council  of  the  Mayor^  sometimes  good 
and  lamful  mtn  summoned  from  each  ward.  Ibid.  p.  75.  Lib.  C.  fo.  62,  III, 
112, 113.  By  a  proclamation  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign  it  is  ri'clted, 
that  elections  bad  been  accustomed  to  be  in  former  times  by  the  mayor,  al- 
dcnneu,  and  tuck  discreet  perMonswko  were  specially  summoned  for  that  purpose : 
and  then  an  order  is  made  that  none  others  interfere.  Lib.  Home,  fo.  332  b. 
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pearB)  very  seldonny  a  select  number  of  the  discreeter  sort, 
as  they  are  termed  in  the  ancient  City  books,  were  sum* 
moned  under  the  same  authority  to  enact  ordinances 
also  *.  In  general,  however,  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
still  continued  to  meet  for  legislaiive  purposes  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  Ill.f,  when  an  attempt  was  first  made 
towards  the  regular  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  as  a  legislative  and  representative  body  ^ ; 
though  it  was  not,  in  fact,  fully  established  upon  the 
present  representative  system  till  the  7th  year  of  Richard 
II.  ^  They  also  persisted  in  attending  ai  ekctions  in 
great  numbers,  without  any  regard  to  a  specific  indi- 
vidual summons  for  that  purpose,  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  || 

Notwithstanding  Henry  II.  exercised  something  like 
a  despotic  authority,  so  wise  and  paternal  on  the  whole 
was  the  administration  of  his  government,  that,  though 
internal  disorders  were  not  unfrequent,  the  City  during 
the  progress  of  his  reign  made  great  advancements  in 

*  The  earliest  ordinance  discovered  in  which  any  $eUci  oanber  of  Uie 
citiiens  only  had  a  voice,  is  that  of  5th  Edward  I.  Lib.  Alb.  fo.  ISO.  There 
are,  however,  but  very  few  of  this  kind  before  the  20th  Edward  III.,  and 
these  ^  well  as  many  sobseqaent  ordinances  are  to  be  considered  rather  as 
acts  of  the  Coort  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  than  of  the  Common  Coancil  tam* 
moned  { for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  summoned  just  whom  they  pleased, 
and  the  memben  attending  were  op  to  the  time  of  Richard  II.  called  M$ 
(the  Mayor^s)  Common  Council,  as  appears  by  the  City  entries.  Vid*  Stow, 
Book  6.  p.  74.  and'Cbap.  13. 

+  Vid.  Chap.  9.  and  the  preamble  to  ordinance  of  7th  Richard  II.  Lib. 
H.  fo.  173. 

t  Vid.  Lib.  Usnm,Town  Clerk's  oflke.  Lib.  F.  ultimo.  fo.5b.  Hodse*s 
List  of  Bye  Laws,  and  Chap.  10—13. 

S  Ibid.  Ub.  H.  fo.  173.    Hodge^s  List  of  Bye  Uws,  and  Chap.  13. 

y  Vid.  proclamation  of  8th  Bdward  II.  Lib.  Home.  fol.  33S  b.  and 
Chap..  10. 
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splendour  and  prosperity  *.  Its  fiinie,  says  FitjE-Stephen, 
was  spread  wider  than  that  of  any  City  on  the  earth,  its 
trade  extended  to  the  very  borders  of  the  known  world, 
and  in  it  was  to  be  found  the  produce  of  China  and  of 
Norway  t-  Its  wall  was  strongs  and  lofty,  adorned  with 
seven  gates,  and  having  all  along  the  north  side  turrets 
at  equal  distances.  Within  it  and  its  immediate  suburbs 
were  thirteen  conventual  churches,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  parish  churches.  The  king's  palace  is 
described  as  an  incomparable  edifice,  and  connected 
with  the  City  by  suburbs  reaching  two  miles  in  length. 
From  the  specimens  of  an  earlier  period  still  remaining, 
namely,  Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey :(,  which  were  in  a 
manner  appendages  to  this  palace,  we  may  judge  that  the 
architectural  style  of  the  age  was  iar  from  contemptible. 
London  bridge  was  also  begun  at  this  period,  and  took 
thirty-three  years  in  building  §. 

To  proceed  with  Fitz-Stephen's  account : — Almost  all 
the  bishops,  abbots,  and  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  re* 
sorted  thither  ^  living  in  beautiful  houses,  and  maintain- 
ing very  magnificent  establishments.  The  citizens  seem 
to  have  been  very  early  initiated  in  the  luxuries  of  good 
iare;  for  at  this  time  there  was  an  immense  public  cook* 

*  *Urbt  nne  bona  cum  bonnm  habeat  dominam,"  writes  Flti-Steplien.  In 
niiio|r  a  tax  for  a  Cmiade,  which  wai  done  after  a  very  arbitrary  faihioB, 
London  was  asMssed  at  twice  the  sum  to  that  of  York,  which  are  the  only 
two  dlies  named  by  the  historian.    Hoveden.  P.  II.  p.  6lt.  D.  80, 90, 40. 

t  SUk  was  Imported  at  this  period.    Madoa's  HUt.  Exch. 

t  The  foondationf  only  of  the  Abbey  can  be  properly  ascribed  to  aa 
cwiicr  period  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  baUt  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  stmctnre  aa  it  Itands  at  present.  Vid.  Andefion*s  Hist  CMn.  vol.  i. 
p.  SIS :  and  the  same  may  indeed  be  said  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  was 
rchaflt  by  Richard  if.    Ibid.  388. 

\  Strype's  Edit,  of  Stow,  vol.  i.  p.  5S. 
G  2 
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ery  on  the  Thames  side,  at  which  dainties  of  all  kinds, 
of  a  very  expensive  quality,  could  be  had  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night.    There  were  also,  besides  private  semi- 
naries, three  great  public  schools  of  philosophy  (if  the 
logic  and  rhetoric  taught  in  those  ages  can  be  justly  so 
called),  at  which  learned  disputations  were  carried  on 
in  a  nianner  which  testified  no  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  belles  lettres.     Smithfield  was -at  this  time  a 
great  horse  and  cattle  market ;  but  part  of  it  was  de- 
voted to  horse-racing  and  the  very  prevalent  exercise  of 
warlike  manoeuvres  and  martial  sports.    Hunting  and 
hawking  were  also  very  fashionable  amusements  among 
the  citizens ;  which  accounts  for  the  insertion  of  that 
•  valued  privilege  of  a  free  chase  in  most  of  the  earlier 
charters*.     The  drama  too  was  cultivated  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  age ;  for  Fitz-Stephen,  who  was  a  monk, 
applauds  the  holy  exhibition  of  the  miracles  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  saints* — Such  is  the  description  given  of 
London  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  who,  although  a  pro- 
fessed  panegyrist,  may  perhaps  be  relied  on  as  authen- 
ticating the  more  particular  and  leading  facts  of  his  ac* 
count  f. 

^  Ad  officer  called  the  ComBon  Hunt  exitts  to  this  day,  whose  depart- 
ment has  latterly  been  to  attend  upon  the  Lady  Mayoress,  on  state  days,  as 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

i  Strype  gives  a  tnnslation  of  Fitz- Stephen's  description;  bat  it  is  too 
ftet,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  be  relied  upon  as  authority. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 
Ifwn  the  Accession  ofRichgrd  I.  to  thai  of  Henry  HI. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  some  incidents  occur  which 
jnake  it  manifest  that  the  indications  of  the  exteroal 
magnificence  and  political  influence  of  the  City  related 
by  Fitas-Stephen  are  not  much  exaggerated.  For  in  the 
first  year  of  that  prince's  reign,  in  consequence  of  the 
fireqaent  fires,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Court  of  Alder* 
men  that  no  houses  should  in  future  be  allowed  to  be 
built  of  wood  or  to  be  thatched ;  but  that  all  of  them 
should  have  an  outside  wall  of  stone  raised  sixteen  fept 
firom  the  ground, — an  ordinance  which  seems  to  haye 
been  at  that  time  carefully  carried  into  efiect*. 

Richard,  enthusiastically  engaged  in  the  war  of  the 
Crusades,  passed  a  very  small  part  of  his  short  reign  in  his 
own  dominions ;  and  in  his  abtence  John,  his  successor, 
then  earl  of  Moreton,  made  every  effort  by  flattering 
attentions  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  in  hopes, 
through  their  assistance,  eventually  to  acquire  the  crown 
in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  Arthur  the  son  of  Greoffrey 


*  lib.  Constitut.  Lib.  Home.  Ub.  Clf^rkenirell.  Twelve  aldermen 
Here  rabceqnently  choien  at  a  full  husting  to  soperintend  all  City  worlcs, 
and  lettle  ditpotet  abont  incloiwes,  party  walls,  &c.  This  stability  in  the 
stractare  of  booses  did  oot  last  long ;  for  according  to  cotemporary  accoonts, 
all  bowes  in  London  were  built  of  wood  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
at  wblch  time  they  began  to  be  built  of  brick.  Yid.  Strype's  Edit,  of  Stow, 
Book  L  p-T.  Hume's  Hist.  App.  to  JIunes  I.  note  41 :— -and  Andenon*s 
Hilt,  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  915. 
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his  elder  brother.     Accordingly  the  citizens  assumed  a 
prominent  influence  in  the  aflairs  of  the  nation ;  and  at 
a  meeting  held  in  St.  Raul's  Churchyard,  in  conjunction 
with  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  they  deposed  Long- 
champ,  one  of  the  two  guardians  of  the  realm  appointed 
by  Richard,  and  comp^Ue^  him  to  fly  the  kingdom  *. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  assembled  aristocracy,  with 
John  at  their  head,  confirmed  all  the  civic  rights  and 
privileges  by  oaths,  and  conceded  to  the  citisens  the  im- 
munity of  becoming  a  body  politic  t.    But  though  the 
City  enjoyed  what  little  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  the  patronage  of  a  profligate  court,  the  internal 
state  of  its  police  seems  to  have  deeply  experienced  the 
effects  of  an  incompetent  administration.      Murders, 
robberies,  and  the  most  licentious  disorders  prevailed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  openly  perpetrated  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  most  avowed  defiance  was  held  out  to  the 
constituted  authorities.     One  sedition,  in  particular, 
was  so  generally  engaged  in  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  citizens,  that  their  ringleader,  one  Fitzosbert,  ap- 
peared before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  so 
large  a  retinue  of  his  partisans  as  to  intimidate  that 
prelate  from  making  any  order  upon  him ;  and  when 
he  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion  arrested,  he  with  a 
few  followers  made  a  long  and  desperate  resistance, 
and  was  secured  at  last  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  after 
being  burnt  out  of  Bow  church  steeple,  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge  j:. 

Richard,  though  a  magnanimous  and  kind-hearted 
monarch,  was  so  entirely  impressed  with  the  chivalrous 


•  Rog.  HoYeden.  f  Ro;.  Koved«n.    Brady  on  Borooi^ln. 

}  Matth.  ParU.  Hitf.  Ang:. 
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sopwsdtion  of  the  age,  that  he  considered  no  exactions 
fron  his  snbiects  oppressive,  when  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Crusades. 
Heavy  taxes  were  levied  from  ail  ranks  of  people*,  and 
offices  of  the  greatest  trust,  which  could  easily  be  made 
the  means  of  extortion,  were  openly  exposed  to  sale  t. 

Exorbitant  grants  of  royal  lands,  revenues,  and  per- 
qnisilea  were  made  j:,  and  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare ^^  he  would  sell  London  itself  if  he  could  find  a 
purchaser  §•"  The  royal  demesnes  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  immediate  objects  of  his  rapacity.  The  king 
assaiaed,  by  his  prerogative,  to  have  the  sole  despotic 
power  over  the  whole  internal  and  external  trade  of  the 
kingdom  ||.  Accordingly,  tolls  were  levied  in  all  the 
demesne  cities  and  territories,  for  attending  markets,  for 
passing  bridges,  and  for  landing  merchandize  in  any  of 
the  ports  f .  Fines,  and  forfeitures,  and  amerciaments, 
were  other  sources  of  an  abundant  and  arbitrary  reve- 
nue ** ;  for  at  this  period  most  crimes  were  expiated 
by  pecuniary  fines;  and  the  offences  against  the  rigorous 
clauses  of  the  forest  laws  were,  naturally,  very  nume- 
rous among  a  people  passionately  addicted  to  the  sports 
of  the  field  tf.  But,  as  if  all  these  regular  modes  of 
exaction  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  craving  rapacity 
of  a  ruler  who  made  his  will  the  only  measure  of  his 
power,  the  Norman  invention  of  talliages  was  resorted 


•  Home'i  Hist  Richard  I.  +  Ibid.  |  Ibid. 

^  Matth.  Park.  Hitt.  Angl.  Ran.Hig.  Polyc.  After  the  chartcn  of  Wit« 
Uam  I.  and  Henry  I.  the  Icing  could  have  but  very  little  title  in  London. 
However,  Richard  and  several  of  bit  successor!  were  in  the  habit  of  usurping 
■any  profits  to  which  they  had  no  right.   Vid.  p.  46.  note  2. 

I  Hane*t  Hist.  AppendU  Soda— and  Vid.  Madox's  Hist.  Eich.  pauSm. 

1  Ibid.  •  •  Ibid.  f  t  Ibid. 
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to,  by  which  all  demesne  lands  were  bound  to  provide 
an  arbitrary  sum  towards  the  royal  necessities,  and  which 
became  a  very  fruitful  source  of  extortion^. 

Although  the  Oity  of  London  was  by  no  means  ex- 
empted from  her  share  in  these  manifold  ^ievancee, 
and  particularly  in  the  article  of  talliages,  it  had  never- 
theless influence  enough  to  gain,  at  the  king's  hands,  a 
remission  of  the  more  slavish  and  oppressive  part  of 
themf.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  will,  there- 
fore, sufficiently  explain  why  the  citizens  were  -so  cla- 


*  TaUiaget^  in  the  ori|[final  signification,  mean  nothing  more  than  taxea^ 
from  the  French  '*  uiller"  to  cut  off:  they  came  afterwardi  to  have  a  te« 
stricted  meaning.  They  were  not  identically  the  same  as  aid*:  the  latter 
were  due  as  from  tienants  by  knighCs  service  upon  itated  occasions;  the  for- 
mer were  confined  to  demesne  lands  and  lands  in  the  kin^^s  own  hands,  anA 
were  arbitrary,  being  levied  on  whatever  emergency  the  king  happened  to 
experience,  or  rather  invite;  such  as  an  expedition  abroad^and  the  like. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  distinction  is  yery  subtle.  Vld. 
Hist.  Exch.  p.  7 12i  where  the^citizens  claim  to  pay  as  for  an  aid  and  not  a 
tatHage.  Vid.  also  Hume*s  Hist.  2nd  Appendix.  Cotgrave's  French  and 
English  Dictionary :  and  Spelm.  voce  ^Talliage.'*  Neither  were  these  tal- 
liages gifts,  or,  as  the  common  term  was,  benevoiences^  but  were  assumed  to 
be  due  as  of  right  drmandable  by  the  sup«*rior  lord.  Vid.  Cotgrave't  Dic- 
tionary, and  Vide  also  a  record  in  Madox*s  Finna  Burgi,  p.  93,  of  a  judge- 
ment that  certain  money  was  payable  1^  the  townsmen  of  Onnsby  not  as  a 
tttlUage^but  as  a  gift  to  the  lord:  Co.  Snd  Inst.'  to,  5S2.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  payments  were  called  dona^  which  was  a  common  term  occaiioB- 
ally  applied  to  aids  and  scutagts  as  nell  as  talliages.  A]adox*s  Hist.  Ezeh. 
ch.  17. 

t  Vid.  Charter  of  Richard  I.  It  is  remarkable  that  Richard,  in  ^nume- 
ratiog  the  many  liberties  and  franchises  granted  by  his  predecesson,  which 
he  confinns,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Sheriffwick.  It  seems  that  both 
Stephen  and  his  father  Henry  II.  had  usurped  the  appointment  to  that 
office  (vid.  p.  80.),  and  Richard  was  not  disposed  to  restore  it.  John  in 
his  first  charter  makes  no  mention  of  it;  but  his  second  was  granted  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  restoring  it  after  long  and  many  usurpations, 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  tenor  of  it. 
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morous  and  urgent  for  the-  repeated  confirmation  of 
their  charters,  as  each  monarch  successively  mounted 
the  throne ;  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  liberties 
and  immunities  granted  by  them ;  which,  though  at  the 
present  triumphant  period  of  a  free  constitution,  un- 
meaning and  forgotten,  were,  in  the.  age  of  which  we 
are  writing,  the  only  and  genuine  fruits  of  comparative 
freedom  and  independence.  Though  the  rest  of  the 
aatimi  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  inso- 
much dmt  100,000  marks  (equal  to  about  ifSOO,000  in 
sterling  silver,  of  our  present  money)  was  with  difficulty 
raised  towards  the  payment  of  two-thirds  of  Richard's 
ransom  from  his  Austrian  captivity*,  we  find  the  City 
receiving  that  favourite  prince  with  such  a  display  of 
wealth  and  magnificence,  as  to  have  occasioned  a  German 
nobleman  to  remark,  that  had  the  emperor  (Henry  VI.) 
known  of  the  immense  wealth  of  England,  he  would  have 
insisted  on  a  much  larger  ransom  t. 

The  occurrences  of  John's  reign,  so  glorious  to  the 
nation  and  so  disgraceful  to  himself,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  particular  notice  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
proceeding  in  the  arbitrary  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
hot  possessing  neither  t||eir  capacity  to  govern,  nor 
their  disposition  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
he  pushed  his  extortions  and  oppressions  beyond  the 
verge  of  endurance,  and  at  the  same  time  both  invited 
and  roused  the  indignation  of  an  insulted  people  by  his 
cowardly  baseness.  As  before  observed,  he  was  ever 
*  assiduous  in  courting  the  attachment  of  the  Londoners,  ^ 
seeking  to  separate  their  interests  from  that  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  hoping  to  find  in  them  a  firm  bulwark 

•  Hamr**  Hbt.  Richard  I.  f  Maftb.  Paris.  Hist.  Anfl. 
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against  the  incroachments  of  hia  patriotic  barons*  The 
City  received  at  his  hands  no  less  than  five  charters 
confirmatory  of  their  former  privileges,  and  memorable 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Sheriffwick,  as  well  as  for  the 
first  specific  grant  of  the  Mayoralty*;  rights  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  citizens  at  various  periods  since 
the  Cotiquest,  and  the  deprivation  of  which  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  the  wrongs  and  degradations 
which  they  suffered  from  the  government  since  that  re* 
volution.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  citizens 
had  too  much  experience  of  the  fickleness  of  John's 
character  to  entrust  themselves  to  his  despotism,  or  to 
waive  the  opportunity  of  fixing  their  own  rights  and 
those  of  the  whole  nation  upon  a  solid  constitutional 
basis.  The  articles  composing  the  Great  Charter  were 
proposed,  resolved  upon,  and  sworn  to,  at  St.  Paul's 
church ;  and  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  noble  en- 
terprise for  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  their 
feudal  slavery  having  been  actually  undertaken  by  the 
barons,  the  City  readily  joined  in  their  determination, 
and  received  with  exulting  welcome  the  army  destined 
to  so  glorious  a  conquest.  The  king  in  vain  en- 
deavoured by  delays  and  dissimulation  to  thwart  the 
steady  resolution  of  the  national  band  of  patriots  ;  but 

«  The  firtt  civic  maglttrate  bad  begun  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
^Ma>or**  towards  the  latter  end  of  Richard*!  reign.  This  term  may  have 
been  originally  thoogh  remotely  derived  from  the  Mayot  of  ike  Palace^  who 
was  nominally  the  Chief  Governor  of  Paris,  but  who  in  fact  held  the  sove* 
reign  power  in  France;  and  subsequently  indeed  usurped  the  sovereignty* 
itself.  It  was  from  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  that  the  imperial  family  of  Cbar^ 
lemagoe  descended.  Before  this  period  the  functions  of  the  mayor  were 
executed  by  the  portreve>  portgrave,  meaning  sheriff  of  the  port ;  also  caUed 
provott  and  bailiff.  Vid.  Stow,  Book  V.  and  the  eariy  charters.  VId.  also 
authorities  quoted  p.  80,  note  4 ;  and  Book  II.  ch.  10. 
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after  msny  fruitless  efforts  at  accommodation,  he  w^a 
obliged  at  last,  thoup^h  reluctantly,  to  fix  Us  signature 
to  that  instrument*  which  has  ever  be^i  justly  con* 
sidered,  with  reference  to  the  tiroes  in  which  it  was 
procored,  the  standard  and  jpalladium  of  the  liberties  of 
England. 

By  this  fiimous  charter  much  was  accomplished  Ibr 
the  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  and  much  fbr  the  body  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  go  into  the  de« 
tails  of  the  enactments  of  it ;  the  celebrated  29th  chap* 
ter  has  become  the  very  alphabet  of  the  language  of 
freedom,  and  {M*overbialized  in  the  mouths  of  English- 
men  t.  What  more  essentially  concerns  and  serves  to 
iUogtrate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London 
18  Ae  circumstance  that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Conquest,  the  nation  at  large  began  to  enjoy  a  partici* 
pation  in  the  more  important  part  of  them.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Charter,  that  merchants  should  be  allowed 
to  transact  their  business  without  being  eJcposed  to  ar» 
t»trarjr  tolls;  that  the  king's  court  for  common  pleas 
should  no  longer  follow  his  person,  but  be  stationary  in 
008  place ;  that  circuits  should  be  established  and  held 
every  year,  and  that  the  inferior  local  courts  should  be 
held  only  at  their  regular  and  appointed  times,  those 
junBdictions  having  been  much  abused  in  harassing  and 
extorting  from  the  people ;  that  the  sheriffs  should  not 
be  allowed  in  their  districts  to  hold  the  pleas  of  the 

*  Vid.  B1ackstone*t  Introd.  to  Magna  Charta. 

t  ^  Nnllua  liber  homo  capiatnr,  Tel  imprtsonetur,  aot  dineislator  de  libero 
teaemento  soo,  vel  Ubertatibus,  Tel  consuetudinibiis  sois,  ant  ntlagetnr,  ant 
endet,  ant  aliqoo  modo  destrnatnr ;  nee  super  earn  ibimns,  nee  super  enm 
■tttinns,  niil  per  legale  jodiciuin  pariam  suoram,  Tel  per  legem  terras. 
Nolli  TeBdemos,  nulli  negabimus,  ant  dlfferemus  rectum  Tel  jnstltiam.*' 
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crown  ;  that  no  aids  should  be  demanded  of  the  people, 
except  by  consent  of  parliament,  and  in  the  three  cases 
of  the  king's  captivity,  the  making  his  son  a  knight,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  which  latter  aids  were 
to  be  in  proportion  to  such  reasonable  contribation  as 
was  levied  upon  London.  And  lastly,  as  an  object  of 
national  concern,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  Lon- 
don and  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom 
should  preserve  their  ancient  liberties,  immunities  and 
free  customs*. 

The  Charter  was  scarcely  granted,  when  John  pre- 
pared to  violate  it;  and  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
muster  of  a  large  number  of  his  military  tenants  in  ca- 
pites made  such  progress  towards  the  subjugation  of  the 
country,  that  the  barons  and  citizens  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  inviting  over  Louis, 
the  son  of  the  French  king,  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne.  Though  the  death«of  John,  almost  as  soon  as 
Louis  had  set  his  foot  on  English  ground,  released  the 
nation  from  this  melancholy  resource,  yet  Louis  was 
enabled,  through  the  support  of  the  citizens,  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  the  country  for  about  half  a  year, 
against  a  very  general  combination  of  the  barons  in 
favour  of  the  young  King  Henry  III. 


*  The  libcrtin  of  London  are  protected  by  one  special  claose ;  those  of  Che 
other  cities  by  another  general  one,  beginning  **  Pretcrea  Volumusi**  &c* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Survey  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Through  the  ivise  and  liberal  negociations  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke*,  Henry  soon  found  himself  seated  on  an 
undisputed  throne ;  and  the  people  may  have  augured 
weH  of  his  reign,  when  they  learned  the  very  first  royal 
act  was  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter  f.  Pembroke,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  long  survive  this  auspicious  settle- 
ment, and,  from  the  time  of  his  death,  began  one  con- 
tinued course  of  exactions,  oppressions,  and  misgovern- 
ment,  which  lasted  half  a  century.  When  Henry's  cha- 
racter began  to  develop  itself,  it  proved  very  evident, 
from  the  incapacity  of  his  mind  and  the  meanness  of  his 
disposition,  that  he  was  no*  ways  calculated  to  sway  the 
sceptre  over  a  turbulent  nobility  and  a  haughty  people, 
who  had  already  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty.  He  soon 
gave  himself  up  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers 
and  favourites :( ;  and,  unhappily  for  him  and  for  the 
nation,  his  partiality  was  lavished  upon  foreigners  dis- 
tinguished by  no  quality  so  much  as  their  rapacity. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  after  the  death  of  Pembroke  had  be- 
come the  chief  minister  and  justiciary,  and  though  an 
able  and  in  many  respects  a  virtuous  statesman,  yet  he 
set  the  fatal  example  of  some  arbitrary  measures,  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Magna  Charta  ;  and  . 
particularly^in  the  execution  of  the  ringleader  of  a  po- 

•  Homr  s  Hist.  i  UUrktlone's  Introd.  (o  Iklaffna  Oharta. 

;  Hiime*si  Uiit. 
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pular  tumult  in  London  without  trial*.  He  even  went 
so  far,  under  pretence  of  this  riot,  as  to  seize  the  City  li- 
berties into  his  own  hands  and  appoint  a  custos  over  it  f ; 
and  afterwards,  upon  a  remonstrance  against  these  in- 
fringements of  the  Great  Charter,  demanded  a  fifteenth 
of  all  moveables  for  granting  a  restoration  of  it  %. 
These,  however,  were  but  the  signals  for  future  griev- 
ances. As  if  to  remove  at  once  all  obstacles  or  hesi- 
tation in  the  violation  of  the  Great  Charter,  it  was  in  the 
1 1th  year  of  the^  king's  reign  formally  cancelled  by  the 
advice  of  Hubert  de  Burgh :  and  afterwards,  when  the 
king  ruled  for  himself,  he  strictly  forbad  any  schools  of 
law  to  be  longer  kept  in  the  City,  where  lectures  had 
begun  to  be  read,  taking  as  their  theses  the  clauses  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  that  of  the  Forests^. 

U^on  the  king's  coming  of  age,  Hubert  was  displaced, 
and  a  shoal  of  Poictevins,  with  their  countryman  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  at  their  head,  took  possession  of 
the  reins  of  government  ||.  It  would  be  a  tedious  and 
useless  task  to  detail  all  the  many  exactions  and  op- 
pressions endured  by  the  nation  under  the  government 
of  this  weak  and  in&tuated  monarch.  They  are  most 
amply  dwelt  upon  by  Matthew  Paris  and  many  other 
writers  of  that  age,  and  seem  to  have  comprehended 
every  class  and  almost  every  individual  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  royal  necessities  f.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  Henry,  either  fearing  to   of- 

«  MaUh.  Parit.  Hbt.  Angl.  f  Brad.  Appendix  HisU  Ensl. 

X  MaUh.  West. 

S  Co.  Sod  Inst,  prooem.  Rot.  Claus.  anno  19  Hen.  III.  memb.  82. 
I  Hume. 

I  Edinb.  Review, No. 09. p. 88, in  wliicli  (Ke  various  eiaetions  and  abmet 
of  power  are  ennmerated. 
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fend  his  barons,  or  conscious  that  his  layish  partiality 
to  favourites  gave  him  but  little  title  to  their  good  will, 
seldom  dared  to  propose  any  general  national  supply, 
nor  was  his  authority  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to 
levy  any  general  tax  without  parliamentary  concur- 
rence  *•  Indeed,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  such 
an  appeal  to  the  national  council  was  made,  it  was  met 
with  that  sort  of  remonstrance  on  his  measures  which 
rendered  him  very  averse  to  repeating  the  attempt  f. 
The  consequence  was,  that  being  continually  preyed 
/Upon  by  the  exorbitant  avarice  of  those  around  him, 
aod  cajoled  into  expensive  wars  and  projects,  he  per- 
petually found  himself  loaded  with  debts  and  diffi- 
culties, from  which  he  bad  no  means  of  extricating  him- 
self but  by  extortions  and  every  species  of  abuse  of  his 
prerogative.  We  may  judge  of  the  distress  to  which 
this  miserable  ruler  was  at  times  reduced,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  opulence  of  the  citizens,  in  spite  of  the 
continual  extortions  they  were  compelled  to  undergo, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  actually  sold  his  plate 
and  jewels  to  them.  On  inquiring  where  he  could  meet 
a  purchaser,  it  was  suggested  to  him,  the  citizens  of 
London.  ^^On  my  zrord,"  indignantly  said  the  king 
with  characteristic  ignorance  of  a  monarch's  true  inter- 
ests, ^^  if  the  treasury  (^Augustus  were  brought  to  sak, 
the  citizens  are  able  to  be  the  purchasers;  these  clowns^ 
who  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  baronsy  abound  in 
even/  things  while  we  are  reduced  to  necessities  J." 
Certainly,  however,  among  those  i*ew  of  Henry's  sub- 


•  Homp's  Hist.  f  Ibid. 

t  Ualtb.  ParU'.  p.  501.     For  an  explanation  of  tlic  title  of  tlie  cltiaeiii 
10  tlie  denomination  of  frarofi«»fid.  Book  11.  cliap.  1. 
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jects  who  possessed  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  the 
citizens  of  Liondon  did  not  suffer  the  least.     False 
charges  were  repeatedly  made  against  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exacting  money  *  :    exorbitant  sums  were  de- 
manded for  purchasing  the  king's  ^^good  willf ,"  and 
for  the  granting  of  charters,  no  less  than  nine  of  which 
were,  at  various  times,  signed  by  the  king ;  though  ex- 
cept in  a  few  trivial  particulars  they  are  merely  confir- 
matory of  ancient  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been 
conferred  and  enjoyed  before.  .  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of 
these  numerous  confirmations  clearly  shows  the  want 
of  all  principles  of  justice  and  regular  government.     It 
was  a  government  under  which,  as  is  ju.stly  observed  by 
Hume,  ^'  laws  seemed  to  lose  their  validity  unless  often 
'  renewed/'    On  frivolous  pretences,  the  liberties  of  the 
City  were  seized  upon  by  the  king's  ministers,  and  a 
custos  appointed ;  the  citizens  all  the  while  protesting 
against  any  arbitrary  inquisitions  upon  the  charges  af- 
fected to  be  made  against  them,  and  demanding  to  be 
tried  by  jury  and  the  laii^s  and  customs  of  the  City^. 
Talliages  were  employed  at  discretion,  and  with  or  with- 
out a  pretence  § ;  though  this  tax  was  only  legally  de- 
mandable  from  demesne  tenants,    which   the    citizens 
clearly  were  not.     No  occasion  was  suffered  to  pass  by, 
however  ridiculous,  for  soliciting  presents;  and  if  any 
refused,  they  did  not  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  omission  ||» 


*  Fabiaii*8  Cbronicle,  p.  7.    Matth.  Paris,  pastim, 

f  «'Pro  bona  voluntate  babcnda/'  Vid.  Kecord.  Madox'i  llist..Exch. 
p.  476. 

X  Fabian's  Chron.  Lib.  de  Antiquis  I^gibus,  fo.  72.    Hist.  Ezch.  p.  711. 

S  Matth.  Parb.  For  an  explanation  of  talliages,  vid.  p.  8i^,  oote  1 ;  and 
Chap.  10. 

i  Ibid. 
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In  short,  schemes  of  begging,  borrowing,  and  pillaging, 
under  the  cloak  of  purveyance  ^,  were  carried  on  with 
such  unremitting  zeal  and  assiduity,  that  the  citizens, 
never  cordially  affected  to  Henry's  government,  at  last 
contracted  such  a  thorough  hatred  of  that  monarch  and 
indignation  at  his  measures,  that  they  never  ceased, 
throughout  the  troubles  of  his  reign,  to  render  the  most 
active  assistance  to  those  barons  who  were  leagued 
against  him  t. 

From  the  various  fortunes  of  the  barons'  wars,  the 
citizens  derived  very  little  advantage ;  and  when  they 
were  finally  composed,  through  the  conduct  and  gal- 
lantry, of  Prince  Edward,  the  citizens  lost  their  liberties, 
as  might  be  naturally  expected.  During  the  time  they 
were  in  the  king's  hands,  ample  revenge  was  taken 
on  the  principal  men  concerned  in  the  barons'  insurrec- 
tions. Their  houses  were  pillaged,  and  heavy  fines  set 
upon  them^:  and  the  king  finally  demanded  sixty  thou- 
sand marks  as  an  atonement  of  past  offences ;  although 
afterwards  he  consented  to  take  twenty  thousand  §• 
The  City,  however,  at  length  recovered  its  privileges, 
though  four  years  elapsed  before  all  its  rights  were 
completely  restored  ||.  Prince  Edward,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  governor  of  the  City,  and  indeed  chiefly 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  sQon  after  departed 
for  Palestine ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  king- 
dom, and  particularly  the  City,  began  to  fall  into  its  old 
distracted  state  I.    Riots  and  disorders  multiplied,  and 

*  For  ao  explanation  of  Panreyanee ,  Vid.  Chap.  12. 
-^  Mattfa.  West.    Flor.  Wigorn.  Hist.    Wike^s  Chron. 
X  Falilan*8  Chron.  S  l^id.    Madox's  Hbt.  Exch.  p.  476. 

I  Madoi*s  Hist.  Exch.    Fabian's  Chron.  «  Home's  Hist. 

U 
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robberies  were  openly  avowed ;  when  at  last  the  nation 
was  released  ttom  the  heavy  burthen  of  its  monarch  by 
his  death. 

Amidst  the  distractions  of  this  unfortunate  reig^^  the 
administration  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  wherever  the  Crown  was  concerned ; 
though  with  respect  to  suits  between  private  indi- 
viduals, the  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  the 
general  common  law  began  to  be  methodized  into  some 
regularity  *.  The  barons'  wars  will  ever  be  memorable 
as  the  epoch  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  commons 
house  in  parliament ;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Lewes  that  Leicester  sent  writs  to  all  the 
counties  and  chief  boroughs  in  England,  summoning 
kniehts  and  burgesses  to  meet  and  legislate  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  t.  It  was  in  the  banning  also  of 
Henry's  reign  that  the  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal  was  abo* 
lished  X. 

The  citizens,  we  have  seen,  h^  a  high  tone  in  re* 
8|)ect  of  their  laws  and  privileges,  and  seem  to  have  been 
fiillyawaceof  the  importance  of  them  in  respect  of  their 
trials  for  offences  §.  The  public  affairs  of  the  City  were 
without  question,  at  this  period  conducted  at  what  was 
called  the  folkmote ;  being  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body 
of  dtieensjl,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  convened  by  the  sound 

♦  Bracton*s  Treatise  gives  competent  proof  of  this. 

f  Hmne's  Hbt.    Doddridge's  tract  on  Parliaments. 

X  Blacks.  Comm.  vol.  {▼.  p.  485.  ^  Vid.  page  96. 

I  Af  called  in  the  ancient  aty  Books,  Lib.  Leg.  &c.,  «*  imnens»  molti- 
tado,"  and  'Mmmensa  conmonitas  civinm."  But  that  wbicli  was  snlne- 
qoently*  and  is  now,  ealled  the  Wardmote,  was  also  at  this  time  called  a 
Folkmote.«.Vid.Lib.  Alb.  de  Wavdmotis. 
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of  a  hell :  and  this  mode  of  asseadtUag  contiaaed  to  tbo 
latter  end  of  Edward  tka  Seeond's  reiga*,  if  not  to  that 
of  Edward  tke  Third.  To  this  folkaiote  we  find  tha 
hiug  coatipaally  appealing  in  his  correspondences  with 
the  City,  and  treating  with  them,  as  representing  the 
ckiseas  al  large  f.    The  civic  trade,  we  may  gather  firoa 

«  Pka4ifleBoaag*ow9n»ttUi«aiel4tk£ilw.II.Ub.N.rol.51.madvU. 

pp.  77,  78. 

f  Fabian^s  ChroD.  In  Ihe  9fh  year  of  this  kiag^s  rei^o,  a  confBon  seat 
wai  granted  to  the  City,  accordiof^  to  Stow,  Lib.  5.  p.  102 ;  though  it  does 
Bot  appear  on  what  aothority  the  assertion  is  made.  However,  as  the  seal  In 
aicterd  tk0  9ecmid'M  rrign  was  dntroyed  oo  accanntof  its  mdfiiily,  (lib.  H. 
feL  132  b.)  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  statement  correct.  That  t^ie  cili- 
zeoi,  as  a  community,  used  a  common  seal  in  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.,  is  proved  by  the  charter  concerning  Qneenhithe  |  and  also  in  the 
54th  and  56th  years  of  Henry  ill.  Vid.  Lib.  de  Ant.  Leg.  fol.  \9i  a.  148. 
Harg.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  $77.  The  possession  of  a  common  seal  may  be  said 
to  fix  the  period  of  its  becoming,  strictly  speaking,  incornorat^  in  fact,  if 
not  in  name:  for  whatever  acts,  bye  laws  and  regulations,  the  citiiens 
might  make  as  a  commumtif  for  the  government  of  the  members  pf  it;  and 
so,  in  one  sense,  as  a  legislative  body  possessing  a  local  jurisdiction,  be  en- 
titled to  be  denominated  a  Corporation,— it  is  certain  they  could  do  no  act 
IB  the  management  or  disposition  of  property,  or  instiCnte  legal  proceedings 
for  the  recovery  of  any  rights  in  the  manner  of  a  private  person,  without  a 
common  seal.  Indeed  it  is  quite  clear  that  In  the  99tb  year  of  Henry  III, 
the  citizens  had  no  notion  of  any  possessions  or  property  from  wJiich  a  re* 
venue  was  derived  in  &  corporate  capaeiiy;  for  at  that  period  the  sherifik 
theaselves  were  personally  answerable  for  the  fee  farm,  and  distrained  on 
any  individuaU  for  the  payment  of  it,  until  such  distress  was  replevied  by 
particular  citizens  delegated  for  that  purposc^Madox's  Firma  Bnigi.p.  183. 
If  the  sheriffs  could  not  obtain  payment  or  security  for  it,  they  went  to  pri- 
son, or  else  the  liberties  were  seized.  It  would  seem  from  a  charter  of 
£dw.  IV.  allowing  purchases  by  and  grants  to  the  City  ip  mortmain,  Uuit 
the  corporation  did  not  begin  to  possess,  in  a  corporate  capacity,  apy  pro- 
ductive private  property  in  land  till  that  period ;  though  the  ciric  govern- 
ment might,  and  certainly  did,  exercise  a  sort  of  Jurisdiction  over  common 
and  waste  land  in  and  about  the  City,  and  other  land  too  for  pai^ttc  pwrpoBti, 

n2 
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a  list  of  customs  for  foreign  merchandise,  and  of  dues 
for  the  privileges  of  foreign  merchant  settlers,  quoted 
by  Madox*,  must  have  been  very  considerable :  nor  can 
we  doubt  of  the  increasing  and  comparatively  prosperous 
state  of  its  commerce,  when  we  reflect  on  the  exactions 
to  which,  in  consequence  of  their  wealth,  the  citizens 
were  continually  exposed.  Grreat  jealousies  were  mani- 
fested at  this  time  against  foreigners  to  the  freedom  of 
the  City,  who  by  ancient  custom  and  regulations  were 
not  allowed  to  reside  more  than  forty  daysf;  and  it 
was  a  law  well  recognised,  that  if  they  sold  any  of  their 
goods  to  other  foreigners  in  the  City,  those  goods  were 
forfeited  f . 

The  earliest  (races  we  find  oo  record  of  a  ctf  ic  proprietorBhi|i  of  land,  is 
50th  Edw.  III.;  when  it  was  recited  by  way  of  complaint  in  an  act  of  the 
commonalty,  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen  had  been  used  to  make  grants 
under  the  City  seal  of  the  City  lands,  without  the  authority  of  the  common- 
alty. This  was  probably  common  public  land,over  whiph  the  City  authorities 
held  a  political  jurisdiction,  and  not  land  held  xh  a  corporate  capacity.  The 
tenor  of  the  record,  and  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  would  seem  to  testify 
that  even  this  assumption  of  proprietorehip  in  land  by  transfer  of  it  under 
the  City  seal  was  but  of  recent  origin.  The  oldest  prfvofe  landed  property, 
if  indeed  it  ever  was  possessed  as  such  by  the  corporation,  is  fAe  Forge  in 
St.  element's,  for  which  a  rent  of  horse  shoes  and  nails  is  paid  to  this  day 
in  great  form  at  the  Exchequer.  But  this  property  did  not  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  corporation,  at  all  events,  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
and  it  b  quite  uncertain  loAeii  it  was  first  granted.  Vid.  records  in  Madox's 
Hist.  Exch.  Toi.  ii.  p.  100.  In  truth,  this  forge  has  long  been  altogether 
lost  and  unknown ;  a  pretty  dear  proof  that  it  was  neither  private  nor  pro- 
ductive. Vid.  Book  II.  ch.  10. 

•  Hfat.  Exch.  vol.  I.  pp.  108-9.  +  Fabian's  Chron. 

}  Vid.  record  of  goods  of  foreigners  forfeited  to  a  very  considerable 
amount,  as  sold  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  City.  Madox's  Hist. 
Exch.  vol.  i.  pp.  708-9.  These  forfeitures  are  very  numerous  throughout  the 
early  City  records.  Vid.  Ch.  IS.  and  Book  II.  ch,  10. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

From  the  Accession  of  Edward  /.  to  that  of  Edward  III. 

The  first  care  of  Edward  upon  his  accession^  was  to 
adjust  upon  a  firm  basis  the  shattered  constitution,  and 
thoroughly  to  revise  the  civil  administration  of  the 
realm.  The  dominion  of  the  law  is  of  slow  growth : 
its  establishment  springs  not  from  the  efibrt  of  one  mind, 
nor  even  from  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  an  entire 
nation ;  it  derives  its  real  origin  from  arbitrary  wrongs 
and  violence,  and  is  first  suggested  for  purposes  of  re* 
dress.  But  though  repeated  oppressions  may  rouse  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  resistance,  the  intellect  of  ages 
must  combine  and  labour  with  it,  to  produce  the  grand 
result  of  a  constitutional  plan  of  power,  whic^  ^sets  up 
the  law,  as  the  supreme  sovereign  of  a  free  nation. 
Gradual,  however,  as  must  be  the  perfect  growth  of  a  do- 
minion emanating  from  such  sources,  so  numerous  were 
the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  suffered  during 
the  last  reign,  and  at  the  same  time  so  prevalent  among 
the  people  were  those  principles  of  liberty  and  justice 
which  Henry  had  in  all  his  measures  defied,  that  the 
reign  of  Edward,  whose  mind  was  constantly  devoted  to 
the  redress  of  oppressions  and  the  establishment  of  those 
great  public  rights  which  had  now  gradually  becoibe  as 
well  known  as  valued,  became  at  once,  as  it  were,  the 
epoch  of  the  national  law  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.  Indeed,  it  is  observed  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  that  more  was  done  in  the  first  thirteen  years  of 
his  reign  to  settle  and  establish  the  distributive  justice 
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of  the  kingdom,  than  in  all  the  ag;es  since  that  time  pot 
together  *. 

Edward  was  sensible  that  most  of  the  disorders  and 
outrages  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  were  as  much 
owing  to  the  great  barons  and  chief  officers  of  the  late 
king,  as  to  Henry  himself.  In  order  therefore  to  curb 
these  powerful  despots,  to  ascertain  the  real  complaints 
of  the  people,  and  to  dispense  an  equal  measure  of  jus- 
tice  to  all  ranks  of  his  subjects,  he  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment, composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people 
from  all  the  counties,  as  well  as  of  the  barons,  and  sub- 
sequently of  deputies  from  all  the  boroughs  f.  To  give 
a  history  of  the  statutes  passed  in  these  parliaments 
would  be  to  give  a  history  of  the  English  law  itself.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most 
important  particulars,  in  order  to  convey  a  just  notion 
of  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  many  of  those  peculiar 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  the  subject  matter  of 
the  ancient  civic  chai'ters,  and  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  times  when  those  rights  and  privileges  were  prac- 
tically enjoyed. 

From  the'  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta  the  government 
of  England  had  been  gradually  undergoing  great  and 
successive  alterations.  The  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system,  cautiously  introduced,  drew  on  one  by  one,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  those  various  and  overwhelming 
oppressions  by  which  its  final  ascendancy  was  charac- 


*  Hale'b  Hilt.  C.  L.  p.  159. 

f  It  appean  from  tome  records  quoted  by  Brady  on  Burou([pli9,  p.  05  et 
tcq.  that  for  some  years  before  the  burgesses  were  summoned  to  parliiment, 
the  taxes  had  been  imposed  on  cities,  burghs,  and  towns,  by  the  king's  com- 
missioners. London  was  first  applied  to,  and  their  grant  set  an  example  to 
aU  oth^r  cities,  bur^hf ,  alid  towns. 
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terixed.  The  power  of  the  king^  aided  by  hig  barons 
wheD  they  could  be  kept  under  his  control,  became  more 
aid  more  absolute  and  settled  over  the  people  at  large, 
in  proportion  to  the  high  authority  exercised  by  the 
baroos  themselves  over  their  immediate  inferiors ;  and, 
much  as  the  cause  of  English  freedom  is  indebted  to  the 
liberal  views  and  patriotic  principles  of  those  who  ob« 
tained  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  charter  itself  originated  more 
from  the  rigour  and  exactions  practised  against  these 
petty  potentates,  and  their  spirited  resistance  against 
them,  than  out  of  their  regard  for  the  general  liberties 
of  the  country  at  large,  or  from  the  independent  exer- 
tions of  the  people  for  their  own  eniancipation.  While 
the  prevalence  of  absolute  principles  of  government  in- 
creased, those  resources  which  were  derived  from  the 
continental  territories  and  from  the  extensive  private 
demesnes  of  the  crown,  were  wrested  from  it  by  con* 
quest,  or  lost  by  improvident  alienations  to  powerful 
&vonrites«  The  revenues,  too,  which  had  previously, 
been  derived  in  great  abundance  from  customs  and 
tolls  at  ports  and  markets, — revenues  always  in  them- 
selves of  an  arbitrary  and,  consequently,  of  an  odious 
nature, — experienced  a  very  considerable  reduction, 
from  the  charters  of  emancipation  and  peculiar  ex- 
emptions granted  to  most  of  the  considerable  towns  of 
England,  either  without  any,  or  for  a  very  inadequate, 
consideration.  To  supply  those  royal  necessities,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  temper  of  the 
times,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  other  sources; 
and  the  system  of  judicial  administration  then  esta- 
blished, unhappily  furnished  the  readiest  medium 
through   which  the   monarch  could  enforce  upon   the 
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property  of  his  subjects  the  assumed  and  arbitrary 
powers  of  his  feudal  prerogative. 

The  Conqueror,  we  have  shown,  instituted  one  ja* 
diclal  court,  which  very  soon  engrossed  almost  the  whole 
legal  proceedings  of  a  civil  nature  in  the  kingdom;  and 
the  local  courts  of  the  county,  the  .hundred,  and  the 
manor,  over  which  the  king  possessed  but  little  influence^ 
gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  sheriffs,  coroners,  and 
barons,  however,  in  their  courts  leet  maintained  for 
some  time  a  sort  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
matters;  an  authority  which,  it  seems, — either  to  satisfy 
the  king  for  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  respect  of 
the  fines,  forfeitures  and  levies,  made  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  for  which  they  were  personally  responsi- 
ble *,  or  to  gratify  their  own  private  interests, — they  very 
much  abused  f .  But  this  power  was  likewise  in  process 
of  time  superseded  by  the  king's  justices :  for  by  a  law 
of  Henry  I.,  all  jurisdiction  was  taken  from  the  sheriffs 
of  punishing  capitally  j: ;  and  in  Henry  the  Second's  time 
justices  in  Eyre^  or  itinerant,  were  appointed  to  traverse 
the  whole  kingdom  at  stated  periods,  invested  with  su- 
preme jurisdiction  over  all  pleas  criminal  or  civil,  by 
whose  arrival  the  authority  of  all  other  inferior  courts 
was  determined  §.  And,  finally,  we  have  seen  that,  by 
a  provision  of  the  Great  Charter,  sheriff's  were  for* 

*  Madox*8  Firma  Burgi,  p.  86«  recites  many  records  (o  that  effect. 

f  The  abuses  may  be  coltecled  from  Coke*s  reading  on  the  stat.  Westm. 
1.  Snd  Inst.,  and  are  generally  enomeiated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  zxziv.  p.  22  s  also  from  Match.  Paris;  and  Madox*8  Hist.  Ezch.  vol.  i., 
in  which  all  the  judicial  exactions  of  this  period,  composing  the  chief  part 
of  the  revenue,  are  detailed  and  explained. 

t  L.L.  H.  1.  c.  ?.    Willcins.  p.  146. 

S  Hale's  Hist.  C.  L.  4th  Inst.  p.  185.  Co.  Litt.  p.  293.  Hovcden,  part  II. 
p.  313. 
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bidden  io  hold  any  pleas  of  the  Crown  whatever.  In 
the  result,  therefore,  the  sole  and  nniyersal  charge  of 
dispensing  justice  both  criminal  and  civil  was  committed 
to  the  hands  of  judges  dependent  altogether  on  the  king, 
and  who  were,  in  feet,  his  more  immediate  ministers  and 
agents.  In  the  exercise  of  the  vast  power  delegated  to 
these  judges,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  object  was  so 
xealously  prosecuted  as  that  of  filling  the  royal  treasury 
oat  of  those  ^unds  from  which  the  revenues  were  almost 
solely  to  be  derived ;  and  the  iters  of  the  justices  are 
known  to  us  at  the  present  day,  only  by  the  fines  and 
exactions  recorded  in  the  king's  exchequer*.  Many  of 
the  oppressions  exercised  by  them  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  feudal 
claims  of  lords  over  their  tenants,  were  professed,  indeed, 
to  be  redressed  by  Magna  Charta :  the  provisions,  how- 
ever, of  that  code  were  continually  violated ;  and  where 
that  was  not  palpably  the  case,  other  indirect  modes  of 
extortion  were  resorted  to,  which  were  not  contem- 
plated or  provided  against.  The  check  given  to  the 
oniverBal  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  had  perhaps 
bat  had  the  efiect  of  more  especially  directing  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  CroWn  to  the  demesne  lands,  and  to  the 
cities  and  boroughs  whose  tenure  was  originally  ife- 
mesnej  over  which  its  control  was  less  limited  and  as- 
certained. 

The  justices  in  Eyre  were  armed  with  commissions 
containing  articles  of  inquiry  of  a  multifarious  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  but  which 
usually  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 

*  Madox*8  Hist.  Escb.paMlni.  The  JiwIiceB  in  Eyre  had  the  wme  power 
ai  BftroAs  of  Excbeqaer;  and  accordiogty  bad  the  coUection  of,  and  jarit- 
diction  over,  all  mattcn  of  reTcnu^.  Ibid.  p.  SOO. 
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in  number  *•  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  delegated 
to  them,  they  imposed  talliages  on  the  eitiefi,  boroughs, 
and  demesne  lands,  to  an  arbitrary  amount  t ;  they  obliged 
all  those  who  owned  franchises  and  liberties  from  the 
Crown  to  come  before  them  to  substantiate  their  claims  ^ ; 
which  gave  rise  to  many  exactions  and  much  bribery  in 
securing  the  allowance  of  them*  They  amerced  arbitra- 
rily individuals,  and  even  whole  districts,  in  conanoHy  for 
offences  easily  alleged ;  and  particularly  those  in  mis* 
government,  or  in  the  abuse  of  power  ^  :  and  when  all 
these  taxes  and  penalties  were  adjudged,  the  sheriflb 
and  constituted  authorities  of  the  district  assumed  and 
exercised  the  power  of  assessing  the  apportionments  at 


•  Co.  2nd  lost  p.  211. 

f  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  815.    Brady  on  Boroogbs,  pp.  58, 66,  quoting  records 
to  that  dfect  beginning  as  early  as  Henry  II.;  and  Madox's  Hist.  Exch. 


X  Co.  4th  Inst.  p.  184.  Case  del  Abbot  de  Strata  Marcella  Co.  R«p.  9. 24. 
Co.  2nd  Inst.  p.  495.  Madox's  Hist.  Ezcb.  vol.  i.  ch.  11  tind  piusim.  And 
it  was  common  enough  to  amerce  these  unsuccessful  claimants  like  other 
siiitore  at  law  as  '*  pro  falso  clamore."  Ibid.  p.  556. 

S  Madoi*s  Firma  Burgi,  p.  86.  Stat.  West.  1.  C.  1.  Co.  2nd  IbsL  p.  196; 
and  Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  ch.  13  and  14  passim.  Amerciaments  ought  regu- 
larly by  law  to  have  been  assessed  as  to  amount  for  offences  of  which  parties 
might  be  convicted  by  a  jury ;  but  the  amerciament  was  often,  and  indeed 
Usually,  admeasnred  by  the  Justices,  and  sometimes  by  the  .king  himself. 
Bladox's  Hist.  Exch.  ch.  14.  The  utrls  and  barons  bad  by  a  clause  in  Magna 
CbarU  the  privilege  of  being  amerced  only  by  their  peers.  It  was  the  legal 
doctrine,  that  for  those  crimes  which  were  to  be  punifhed  by  pecuniary 
amercement^  no  trial  was  allowed ;  the  inquisition  or  presentment  of  a  leet  jury 
or  the  jury  of  the  Eyre  was  sufficient,  and  such  presentments  were  not  tra- 
▼enable.  Only  pleai  of  the  Crown  were  traversable,  i.  0.  tubjecU  of  trial ; 
and  the  distinction  between  pleas  of  the  Crown  and  presentments  leemsto 
have  been,  that  the  former  were  subject  to  some  fixed  or  slated  pantshneot, 
as  death,  pillory,  or  line ;  the  latter,  only  to  the  affeered  amercement.  Ttd. 
Book  II.  chap.  24. 
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tbeir  diseretion,  and  of  adopting  each  mode  of  exacting 
them  M  might  best  suit  their  own  tiewd*  ;^-^  power 
most  obviously  liable  to  every  species  of  misnianageM 
meat  and  abuse.  Personal  crimes  and  transgressions 
sf  almost  every  description  were  also  visited  by  the  same 
system  of  punishment, — ^tbat  of  pecuniary  mulct ;  the 
unrelenting  severity  of  which  seems  to  have  been  mea-* 
sored  only  by  the  necessities  of  the  king  and  the  opu- 
lence of  the  culprit  f.  Even  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  between  man  and  man  was  made  the  subject  of 
open  traffic ;  the  very  liberty  of  suing  at  law  in  the 
king's  courts  was  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  arbitrarily : 
and  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  a  suitor  to  pur-« 
cksse  the  interference  of  the  king  in  the  progress  of  his 
snit,  by  his  mandates  to  the  justices  j:. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  sheriffs  and  inferior  magistrates 
were  by  no  means  wanting  either  to  the  royal  interests 
or  their  own,  as  (kr  as  regarded  the  means  of  extortion 
which  they  possessed.  Although  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  sheriff  was  greatly  eclipsed  by  the  institution  of 
the  Eyres,  he  still  retained  a  formidable  power  of  a  fiscal 
natnre,  in  the  district  intrusted  to  his  jurisdiction.  He 
wfts  at  the  head  of  the  finances ;  and  in  Ihct,  the  issues 
of  his  office  composed  almost  the  whole  of  the  regular 
iistioaal  revenue  S^  But  besides  the  duty  of  collecting, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  the  levies  of  his  district, 
Ite  was  the  conservator  of  the  peace  ||,  fulfilling  the  office 

*Vid.oo(e4.p.  106. 

i  Uadox's  Hist.  Ezch.  ch.  14.  sect.  6.  and  passim,  enmnfrated  In  ont 
view  fn  Home's  Hbt.  Stid  Appendix.    Foster's  Crown  Law,  p.  SS7. 

t  IMd.  Ma«ftx*g  Hist.  Bzcb.  ch.  \9pa$8im.  ch.  13*. 

S  HM.  p.  9M.  and  vol.  li.  p.  19S.    Madox's  FInna  Ban^l.  P-  86. 

I  Be  b  said  to  ha?e  been  so  created  by  Welt.  I .  C  15.  Hale*s  P.  C.  2nd 
p.  44  Hawkinses  P.  C.  vol.  il.  p.  ti,    ' 
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of  the  present  cominitting  country  justice:  and  by  yir- 
tue  of  that  authority,  not  only  decided  on  the  commit- 
ment of  all  male&ctors,  but  levied  fines  for  their  escapes, 
and  exercised  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  bailing  those 
only  whom  he  held  in  favour*.    He  collected  also,  on 
behalf  of  the  king,  all  tolls  in  the  public  markets  not  let 
tofarm^  and  on  bridges,  and  ferries ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  lords  of  particular  franchises  and  boroughs,  and  the 
citizens  holding  of  the  king  at  fee  farm,  exacted  them 
as  of  their  own  right  in  their  demesnes  and  other  terri- 
tories  f .    This  latter  right,  as  well  as  the  ministerial 
duty  of  the  sheriff^,  was  often  made  a  pretence  for  exor- 
bitant charges  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  propri- 
etors Xy  and  loudly  called  for  a  remedy.    And  in  short, 
to  omit  many  other  particulars,  so  universal  was  the 
system  of  appropriating  whatever  could  with  impunity 
be  wrested  from  the  owner,  that  all  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise which  happened  to  be  wrecked,  were  instantly 
seized  as  lawful  plunder  to  the  use  of  the  king  §• 

Much  as  had  been  accomplished  by  Magna  Charta 
for  the  relief  of  all  orders  of  the  people  against  national 
grievances,  most,  if  not  all  the  oppressions  just  enume- 
rated, continued  to  harass  the  people  with  more  or  less 
severity  up  to  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  Indeed,  there 
were  very  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  itself  which 
were  not  subjected  to  open  violation  or  warm  contest, 
when  opposed  to  the  craving  pecuniary  necessities  of 
the  monarch ;  and  it  was  far  from  being  considered  as  a 

•  Watm.  1.  Cap.  11. 15.  Nnmberlen  were  the  appeals  and  paymentt 
to  the  king  for  liberty  to  be  out  on  bail ;  and  many  of  tbe  caaef  were  of  a 
civil  nature,  or  misdemeanorB  only.    Vid.  Madoz*s  Hist.  Exco.  p.  40S» 

f  Ibid.  C.  SI.  Co.  Snd  Inst.  p.  919.  %  Ibid. 

S  Ibid.  C.  4.    Blacks.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  901. 
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code  comprising  the  essential  and  constitutional  basis  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  occasion  disorders  of  all  sorts  in 
the  state,  and  that  at  last  a  crisis  should  arrive  when 
so  harsh  and  tyrannical  a  source  of  government  should 
be  endured  no  longer.  Edward,  whose  excellent  abili* 
ties,  swayed  by  honourable  and  liberal  feelings,  taught 
him  this  lesson,  soon  found  how  expedient  it  was  to 
adopt  softie  more  constitutional  plan  of  ruling  the  king** 
dom,  and  of  supplying  those  revenues  which,  however 
necessary,  could  no  longer  be  obtained  by  unequal  and 
arbitrary  extortion.  He  formed,  therefore,  at  once  the 
resolution  of  summoning  a  parliament  which  should  be 
composed  of  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the 
people ;  and  determined  to  throw  himself  on  their  vo* 
Inntary  support,  for  those  contributions  which  the  dig<» 
mty  of  the  Crown  and  the  necessities  of  the  state  re- 
quired. Having  taken  this  important  step,  and  thereby 
rendered  himself  independent  of  those  arbitrary  extor« 
tions  by  which  his  treasury  had  before  been  precariously 
supplied,  and  which  alone  were  the  sources  of  all  the 
grievances  which  the  nation  suffered,  the  path  of  refor- 
mation became  smooth.  The  very  first  parliament  con* 
Yoked,  voted  him  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables  * ;  and  then 
engaged,  under  the  king's  direction,,  in  the  great  task  of 
correcting  the  numerous  abuses  which  existed,  and  of 
putting  the  administration  of  the  government  and  of  the 
hiirs  into  a  regular  and  equitable  course.  The  greater 
part  of  these  reformations  were  effected  in  this  parlia* 
luent;  though  some  of  the  evils  which  prevailed  were 
v^emedied  more  tardily,  and  by  the  king's  sole  authority. 

*  Hume*f  Hist.    StatutCB  at  large. 
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However,  it  will  be  more  conveDientaDd  plain  to  sum 
up  under  one  vieir  all  those  measures  wkich  we  eliall 
have  occasion  to  mention. 

With  regard  to  the  justices,  it  was  ordained  that  tal<- 
Uages  should  no  more  be  levied  upon  cities,  borooghs^ 
towns,  or  other  of  the  king's  demesnes,  without  cousent 
of  parliament  * ;  that  the  justices  in  Eyre  should  no 
more  amerce  couuties  and  districts  in  common,  for  the 
offences  of  particular  individuals :  but  that  such  amercia- 
ments fdiould  be  imposed  only  upon  the  parties  actoalij 
guilty ;  and  that  wherever  a  general  or  common  amer- 
ciament might  be  imposed,  the  sheriffs  should  not  ha?e 
authority  to  assess  the  proportions  of  any  anierdameat 
at  their  discretion ;  but  that  the  assessments,  as  respected 
the  apportiooment,should  be  made  by  a  jury,a«d  estreated 
by  the  justices  into  the  exchequer  by  parcels  f ;  that 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  should  no  longer  be  amenscd 
without  reasonable  cause,  nor  to  a  ruinous  extent  j:i 
that  the  king  ^ould  never  interfere  by  his  mandates  in 
private  cau^es  %.     With  regard  to  sheriffs  and  otiier 

*  Sifit.  de  TaU.  84.  £4w.  1.  C9.  S»d  ImL  p.  lSpS9,  Ace<wr«m«  l#  W- 
tborp,  who  ip  his  Book  of  Cua(oiQi»  Uwges,  &e.  gwites  J>ib«  Mh^  ffiX*  f  0,  U 
was  ordained  b^  charter  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.  that  the  City  should 
no  more  be  talUaged^  but  pay  their  aids  according  as  the  coitn/te«did,and  not 
ms  the  cHies  and  boroughs.  Thk  is  however  a  mistake,  and  CaUfaorp  meam 
tfttf  1st  of  JBdward  HI.  when  aeharter  wwcoantedlD  UOs/eflto.  That  is 
the  charier  in  liber  Albui. 

•  f  Stat.  West.  1.  C.  18.  Co.  Sod  Inst.  p.  196.     For  the  nature  of  amercia- 
ments,—Yid.  Book  II.  chap.  S— 84. 

X  etal.  West.  1 .  €.  6.  €0.  Snd  Inst.  p.  109.  That  b  for  any  general  de> 
UofBieiicgr,  such  «s  riot,  misgoinernsient,  mat  payte^f  iheir  fam,  &c.  By  t 
|ttievioas  clause  Ibey  vere  n#t  to  be  aia^rced  jn  pwnmon  f at  the  oCe^oep  of 
any  individuals, 

S  Blacks.  Comm.  ipoI.  i.  p.  4S5.  Hale*s  Hist.  C.  L.  Stat.  Artie.  Sup.  Chart. 
It  most  be  confessed,  however,  Ahat  neither  Edward  nor  any  of  his  in 
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magistrates  holding  inferior  courts,  boundaries  were  set 
to  their  jurisdiction  *,  so  that  they  should  set  no  more 
penalties  upon  the  mere  presentment  of  juries  in  their 
leets,  for  the  escapes  of  felons  f,  or  for  offences  of  any 
kind  which  were  properly  the  subjects  of  trial  befiwe 
the  judges  X ;  »or  should  they  exercise  a  discretionary 
power  in  respect  to  the  bailing  or  detaining  in  prison 
persons  accused  of  crimes  ^.  It  was  ordained,  that  ma* 
gisterial  proprietors,  and  those  holding  at  fee  (arm  of 
tke  king,  should  no  longer  take  outrageous  tolls  in  mer* 
cantile  districts ;  and  that  if  they  did,  the  franchise,  on 
the  ground  of  which  such  extortionate  toll  was  taken, 
Bhonld  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  whether  the  district  was 
held  of  the  king  at  fee  form,  or  belonged  to  any  private 
lord  II;  and  with  respect  to  wrecks,  it  was  emphatically 
pro?ided,  that  if  any  thing  alive  escaped  from  the  vessel, 
it  should  not  be  adjudged  a  wreck  f .    Lastly,  to  remove 


*iate  tDcceason  were  very  strict  in  observing  this  law.  Vid.  Ryley,  p.  526. 
There  were  iDitances  of  snch  interferences  even  down  to  the  time  of  Rliza^ 
^ih.  A  renarkabte  letter  «f  recorder  Fleetwood  la  Aai  seigo,  complaiM 
of  the  bribes  Md  interfierenoe  of  Ibe  courtiers  in  regvd  to  coavictt.  Vid. 
IbHlapd*!  HUt.  vol.  i.  p.  863. 

•  Hale's  Ifiat.jC.  L.  +  Stat.  West.  1.  C.  Srd. 

tibid.    Co.  2nd  Inst.  p.  165.    Vid.  further  on  this  subject  Book  II, 

\  Slat.  West.  I.  C.  IS.  15.   Co.  dud  last.  p.  165. 

I  Sut.  West.  1.  C.  31;  This  law,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  king  from 
KS>UiiD^  the  amount  of  tolls  and  customs  arbitrarily,— «  practice  which 
<*ofi«wi  ouuiy  c«Btaries  afterwards. 

1Ihid.C.4.  Blacks.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  SM.  Co.  Sa4  last.  p.  166.  Then 
•  Bodsibt  tbatsock  was  the  old  CommoD  Laws  though  U  b  plain  it  was 
^deobserved.  A  Savon  Uw  of  tiM age  of  fithelsud,  eaaeted  that  aU  vcssds 
^  their  cre^rs,  even  pvblic  enemiefl,  wMch  vrere  wrecked  aad  took  refcge 
oDtbe  English  shores,  should  be  at  peaoe  and  eajoy  their  own.— Vid.  Set* 
^")  Analecu  Angio*Britannica. 
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all  confusion  in  the  various  functions  of  the  kiog^^s 
court,  the  office  of  chief  justiciary  was  abolished,  and 
the  court  itself  divided  into  several  branches,  with  dis- 
tinct duties  prescribed  to  each* :  although  these  distinc- 
tions, adapted  to  an  earlier  stage  of  our  constitution^ 
have,  through  the  invention  of  some  modem  fictions 
very  beneficially  practised  in  the  present  enlarged  state 
of  private  property,  been  in  many  cases  abolished.  Im- 
provements so  great  as  these  in  the  constitution  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  have  justly  gained  Edward  the 
title  of  the  English  Justinian ;  and  it  has  been  correctly 
observed  by  a  philosophic  and  judicious  historian  f , 
that  Magna  Charta  could  never  till  now  be  said  to  be 
fully  established ;  and  that  afterwards,  although  prac- 
tices contrary  to  its  true  spirit  often  prevaiiled,  and  were 
even  able  to  establish  themselves  into  settled  customs, 
its  validity  was  never  formally  disputed. 
^  To  revert  to  what  more  immediately  relates  to  the 
City  of  Lfondon. — It  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  riot  which  took  place  immediately  after  the 
king's  return  from  Palestine,  which  was  produced  by 
a  contested  election  of  a  mayor,  Edward  thought  it  re- 
quisite, by  way  of  showing  his  determination  to  re- 
press the  disgraceful  disorders  which  had  been  so  com- 
mon in  the  preceding  reign,  instantly  to  appoint  by  a 
stretch  of  his  authority  a  custos  over  the  City.    Having 


•  SeUon*8  Practices.  Introd.  to  Hale's  Hist.  C.  L.  Blacks.  Comm.  vol.  i?. 
p.  485.  Spelman*s  Gloa.  *^  Justiciarius."  GUbert's  Hist,  of  the  Ezcheqaer. 
p.  8 ;  and  Madoz*s  Hist.  Exeh.  The  Common  Pleat  had  been  in  a  manner 
separated  before  by  Blaf^a  Charta;  but  raits  at  law  were  nevertheless  still 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  indeed  indiscriminately  before 
any  of  the  king*s  judges.  Vid.  Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  eh.  88. 

-f  Hume. 
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manifested  by  this  rigorous  measure  what  his  resolution 
was,  upon  the  election  being  finally  decided  he  returned 
to  the  citizens  their  franchise*. 

At  this  period,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  the 
division  of  the  City  into  Wards  began  to  be  known  solely 
under  such  denomination  f ;  the  wards  chose,  in  their 
respective  wardmote  courts  or  leets  of  the  wards,  cer- 
tain inhabitants  to  be  of  council  to  the  aldermen ;  not, 
however,  as  of  right  represepting  the  whole  community 
of  the  corporation,  for  that  <^  immensa  communitas^*  $till 
continued  to  assemble  for  public  purposes  j: ;  and  what* 
ever  elections  or  ordinances  were  made  by  select  bodies, 
were  made  by  those  summoned  by  the  lord  mayor  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion,  and  called  by  distinction  his 
common  council.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  were  merely  appointed  as  assistants  to  the 
aldermen  in  the  government  of  their  respective  wards ; 
though  it  is  probable  the  lord  mayor  summoned  his 
council  out  of  the  same  individuals.  The  juries  of  the 
several  wards,  taking  advantage  of  the  disposition  of  the 
king  to  redress  abuses,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  justices 
io  Eyre  at  the  Tower  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
(being  the  same  year  in  which  he  held  his  first  parlia- 
ment), presented  to  them  that  the  mayors  a^d  guardians 
of  the  City  had  been  used  to  load  them  with  arbitrary 
and  unauthorized  talliages  and  unequal  assessments  of 


*  Fabian's  ChroD.  7. 

i  Ub.  Alb.  fo.  116.  Names  of  tbe  wards  as  at  present  denominated,  and 
time  of  tbe  common  conncilmen  there  mentioned,  and  vid.  nipra,p.  80, 81, 
fttid  notes.  There  is  an  instance,  however,  of  an  *'  Aldermanry"  mentionad 
n  ft  record  as  late  as  the  5th  Edward  1.  Vid.  Firma  Burgl,  p.  15. 

}  Vid.  pp,  80, SI, OS,  99;  and  Chap.  IS. 
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•uch  talliages*.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
toy  particular  notice  was  at  that  time  taken  of  such 
delinquencies,  but  these  complaints  may  have  served  to 
promote  that  g^eneral  system  of  reform  which  Edward 
was  anxious  to  put  in  force.  In  the  12th  year  of  this 
reign,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  having  been 
summoned  before  the  justices  in  Eyre  at  the  Tower,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  peace  of  the  City,  the  former, 
conceiving  he  was  not  bound  to  go  out  of  the  City  upon 
such  inquest,  formally  deposed  himself  before  he  entered 
the  Tower  gates;  and  went  in  as  a  private  citizen,  under 
no  magisterial  responsibility.  It  is  probable  that  this 
conception  arose  out  of  an  overstrained  construction  of 
ancient  usages  and  of  the  earlier  charters,  which  grant 
that  the  citizens  shall  appoint  whomsoever  they  please 
to  be  justiciar  over  them,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
plead  in  any  pleas  without  the  walls  of  the  City, — im- 
munities which  may  be  thought  rather  to  refer  to  the 
internal  diiipensation  of  justice  among  the  citizens  at 
large,  than  to  any  exemption  of  the  magistrates  from  re* 
sponsibility  to  the  Crown.  The  king  was  so  incensed  at 
this  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  that  he  immediately 
seized  the  franchise  into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  a 
custos,  who  held  the  authority  of  the  mayor  for  no  less 
a  period  than  twelve  years  f .  This  seizure  of  the  go- 
vernment seems  by  no  means  to  have  ameliorated  the 


*  Ba^.  dc  qnaranto  London.  3rd  Edward  I.  No.  4.  in  Scaccario. 

i  Lib.  Home,  Lib.  F.  ad  fin.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
cUisem  had  formerly,  thoagh  in  very  few  initances,  attended  the  inqaetlt  of 
the  justices  held  at  the  Tower.  In  the  list  of  all  the  iters  for  the  tine  be- 
tween Henry  II.  and  Edward  I.,  London  is  only  twice  or  three  tines  men* 
tioned.  Vid.  Madox*i  Hist.  Exch.  ch.  3.  and  Ibid.  p.  568. 
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police  of  the  City ;  for  the  frequency  and  boldness  of 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  which  were  openly  perpetrated  in 
the  streets,  occasioned  the  passing  a  statute*,  by  which 
it  was  directed,  that  the  aldermen  should  make  strict 
search  for  offenders,  and  allow  none  but  freemen  to  re- 
side in  the  City, — a  r^ulation  which  appears  by  the 
ancient  City  Boolu  to  have  been  very  early  enforced,  as 
one  of  the  civic  privileges,  in  regard  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, who  were  provided  with  lodgings  by  the  alder- 
men, and  not  allowed  to  remain  even  there  longer  than 
forty  days  t- 

In  the  e6th  year  of  Edward*s  reign  the  City  liberties 
were  restored ;  not,  however,  without  the  payment  of  a 
large  fine  for  the  concession  f .  Upon  this  the  aldermen, 
with  twelve  men  selected  by  them  from  each  ward, 
chose  the  new  mayor  §  ;  and  we  may  collect,  both  from 
the  special  mode  of  summoning  on  this  occasion  and  the 
number  summoned,  evident  proof  that  the  persons  sum« 
moned  for  elective  purposes  at  this  period,  though  often 
called  the  Council  of  the  Mayor,  were  not  the  regular 
ward  councilmen,  either  as  then  denominated  or  as  now 
constituted,  any  more  than  those  summoned  for  delibe- 
rative purposes ;  since  we  find  that  the  names  of  all  the 
common-councilmen  elected  for  the  wards  in  the  year 
1285  (ten  years  only  previous)  are  recorded  || ;  and  they 
will  not  allow  the  proportion  of  too  (nor  have  they  ever 
amounted  to  the  average  of  tvoehe)  for  each  ward  f . 

•  Stat.  Ov.  Lond.  13  Edward  I. 

f  Vid.  Caliborp's  Costomi,  Uaages,  &c.  p.  11.  Lib.  Alb.  f^  9S.  b.c. 
Fabima'f  Cbron.  7.  Ub.  Horne,  p.  87S.  Vid.  supra,  p.  100;  Chap.  18 1  and 
Book  II.  cbap.  S8. 

t  Lib.  Niger,  fo.  24.  ^  Ub.  B.  fo.  SS. 

tl  Ub.  Alb.  fo.  lis.  1  Vid.  (hap.  IS. 

l2 
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The  City  was  never  afterwards  in  this  reig^n  molested 
in  its  rights ;  and  so  Qrmly  does  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  law  appear  to  have,  been  established,  that  upon 
a  mandate  coming  from  the  king,  directed  to  the  mayor 
and  sherifis,  which  appeared  to  infringe  on  the  privi* 
leges  of  the  City,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  return  for 
answer, — ^that  they  could  not  be  charged  to  obey  it; 
and  they/actually  refused  so  to  do  with  impunity  *. 

The  sceptre  was  now  transmitted  from  the  powerful 
hand  of  Edward  to  that  of  his  feeble-minded  son  Ed- 
ward II.  A  prey  to  favourites  during  almost  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  and  incapable  of  checking  the  turbulence 
of  his  barons,  who  resolved  by  force  of  arms  to  deliver 
themselves  and  the  nation  from  such  pernicious  in- 
fluence, the  country  naturally  fell  again  into  disorder 
and  confusion.  The  authority  of  parliament  seems 
hardly  yet  to  have  been  established,  and  still  less  the 
inviolability  of  its  statutes.  The  king,  though  conti- 
nually referring  with  submission  to  the  principles  of 
Magna  Charta,  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  transgress 
against  many  of  the  other  laws  enacted  in  his  fiitther's 
time ;  and  his  measures  do  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
monstrated against  as  illegal  or  unconstitutional  on 
lAa^ -account.  Thus  the  old  grievance  of  talliages,  the 
imposition  of  which  was  especially  and  solemnly  pro- 
hibited in  the  late  reign,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
was  revived  on  the  ancient  arbitrary  principles  by  Ed- 
ward II.  t  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  citizens 
strongly  opposed  the  tax,  yet  they  grounded  such  oppo- 

•  The  mandate  was  to  obey  the  Stat,  of  Winchester  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
prehending felons,  and  retorning  inquisitions  respecting  them  out  of  the  City. 
Lib.  Home,  fol.  314  b.  Lib.  Major  Nig. 

f  Madox*i  Firma  Burgi,  p.  185.   Vid.  tiij»r<r,  p.  8S,  note  1. 
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rition  rather  npon  pecaliar  privileges  of  examptiooy 
than  upon  its  inconsistency  with  the  law  of  the  land*. 
At  this  period,  elections  of  mayor  and  sheriffii  were 
commonly  made  by  persons  specially  summoned  for  that 
purpose,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  the  last  reign ; 
and  though  the  great  body  of  citizens  would  upon  such 
occasions  press  in,  yet  their  interference  was  strictly  for* 
bidden  f.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  same 
persons  were  elected,  or  rather  held  over,  for  many  years 
successively ;  and  they  gradually  assumed  a  power  in  the 
City  which  they  very  soon  abused,  particularly  in  the 
main  article  of  talliages.  Sometimes  they  would  raise 
talliages  of  their  own  authorily ;  sometimes  they  would 
leave  themselves,  the  aldermen,  and  a  few  others,  out 
of  the  rate,  upon  some  frivolous  pretence  of  exemption; 
sometimes,  after  the  talliages  had  been  assessed  by  the 
competent  men  in  the  wardmotes  upon  the  individuals, 
to  be  levied  by  the  aldermen,  as  the  practice  was  ^,  they 
would  heighten  the  respective  sums ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  to  be  suspected  that  they  embezzled  a  great 

*  Lib.  Home,  fo.  S94,  The  citizent  said  thai  they  were  not  in  denusnti 
that  they  paid  a  fee  farm  in  lieu  of  all  talliages;  and  that  therefore,  though 
the  king  might  by  right  taliiage  his  demesnes,  they  were  not  liable,— a  plea 
rather  ignonntly  framed,  for  the  king  had  no  right  to  taliiage  even  his  de« 
BoiKi  alter  the  statutes  *'  de  talliagio  non  concedendo"  84  Edw.  I.  without 
content  of  parliament ;  and  the  farm  was  not  paid  instead  of  taillages,  for 
the  talliages  bad  always  been  used  to  be  paid,  as  well  on  behalf  of  towns 
held  at  farm  as  others,  the  farm  being  merely  the  substitution  for  the  ancient 
issues  and  profits  from  customs,  fain,  pleas,  &c.  Vid.  Madox's  Firma  Burgi, 
chap.  11.  and  Vid.  Madox*s  Hist.  Exch.  ch.  10.  p.  S57.  where  the  men  of 
Ipswich  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  foeJUmtf  if  they  did  not  pay 
their  taliiage*, 

f  Vid.  Proclamations  of  8th  Edward  II.  to  that  eifect.  Lib.  Home. 
ro.S9«b. 

X  Madox*s  Firma  Burgi,  p.  185. 
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part  of  them  *.  Upon  the  remonstrances  of  the  citixena 
it  was  ordained). with  the  sanction  of  the  king;'s  letters 
patent  of  approbation  f ,  that  the  mayor  should  be  elected 
according  to  the  old  charters  \ ;  and  that  neither  he,  nor 
any  alderman^  should  remain  in  office  more  than  one 
year,  and  that  the  latter  should  not  be  re«elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  abuse  respecting  talliages  was,  for 
the  time,  corrected ;  and  many  regulations  were  passed 
respecting  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  admission  of  strangers  to  the  freedom,  which  testify 
something  like  a  constitutional  regularity  in  *  the  civic 
government. 

But  the  government  of  the  king  was  too  weak  and 
unstable  to  enforce  his  commands  over  the  civic  magis* 
trates;  who  continued  the  same  unjust  and  illegal  prac* 
tices,  in  spite  of  presentments  made  against  them  at  the 
Eyres  of  the  judges,  the  consequences  of  which  present* 
ments  in  these  turbulent  times  they  had  power  enough 
to  evade  S.  Often  as  talliages  were  imposed  in  this 
reign,  even  by  royal  sanction,  they  were  always  met  by 
murmurs  and  discontent,  and  an  appeal  to  parliament 
for  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  as  often  con. 
tended  for,  the  effect  of  which  usually  was  a  compromise 
with  the  king  at  a  smaller  sum  than  what  was  originally 
demanded  ||.     Throughout  the  troubled  fortunes  of  this 

•  Vid.  Ordinances  sanctioned  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  II.  Rcc. 
Tower,  pat  12,  Edward  II.  p.  2.  m.  S.  Strype's  Stow,  vol.  ii.  p.  364 ;  and 
Yid.  xnfra^  Book  II.  chap.  S2. 

f  Ibid. 

X  This  ordinance)  however,  bad  not  the  effect  of  gaining  for  the  citizens 
the  full  right  of  electing  their  mayor;  for  until  the  49th  Edward  III.  that 
magistrate  continued  to  summon  at  bii  discretion  those  who  should  attend 
for  elective  purposes.  Vid.  Ordinance  of  Edward  III.  Lib.  Leg.  fb.  95  b. 

S  Tho.  Wals.  Hist.  Angl.  |j  Lib.  Home,  p.  324  et  seq. 
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unhappy  monarch  the  City  seems  to  have  expierienced 
the  most  sudden  changes  of  favour  and  persecution,  ac- 
cording^ as  his  moments  of  fear  or  exultation  predomi- 
nated ;  and  if  a  charter  of  confirmation  or  protection 
was  g^nted  at  one  time,  it  was  sure  to  be  violated  at 
another,  if  an  emergency  occurred,  when  such  violation 
appeared  safe  or  profitable.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  may  judge  from  the  circumstance  of  the  City  having 
been,  on  an  occasion  of  a  general  conscription,  required 
to  provide  five  times  more  men  than  any  other  City,  that 
Ha  relative  wealth  and  influence  had  risen  to  a  very  high 
ascendancy  *• 

•  Tbo.  Wall.  Hlit  Angl. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Account  of  the  Original  Qualifications  of  the  Free  Citizens^ 
and  of  the  First  Establishment  of  the  Mercantile  Quality/ 
of  the  Civic  Corporation, 

It  is  in  the  reig^  of  Edward  II.  that  we  discern  the  first 
authentic  mention  of  the  mercantile  constitution  of  the 
civic  corporation,  and  of  the  mercantile  qualifications 
requisite  in  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freedom 
of  the  City.  By  one  of  a  number  of  articles  of  regu- 
lation ordained  by  the  citizens  for  their  internal  govern- 
ment, — which  articles  were  confirmed  by  the  king,  and 
afterwards  incorporated  into  a  charter  ♦, — it  was  pro- 
vided, that  no  person,  whether  an  inhabitant  of  the  City 
or  otherwise,  should  be  admitted  into  the  civic  freedom, 
unless  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  trades  or  mjfsteriesj 
or  unless  by  the  full  assent  of  the  whole  commonalty 
convened ;  only,  that  apprentices  might  still  be  admitted 
according  to  the  accustomed  forms. 

Some  remarks  have,  as  occasion  suggested,  already 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  original  nature  of  tKe 
civic  community,  and  the  quality  of  its  members  t :  but 
the  article  just  noticed  induces  in  this  place  some  further 
observations,  tracing  from  their  origin  the  present  and 
actual  qualifications  of  a  free  citizen  of  Liondon. 

In  the  Saxon  times  immediately  preceding  the  Con- 
quest, and  certainly  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  that 

*  Vid.  Book  II.  chap.  82. 

f  Vid.  pp.  S2, 90  note  ft,  and  Book  II.  cbap.  7. 
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event,  which  so  materially  changed  the  constitution  and 
lawa  of  England,  we  have  seen  that  the  City  maintained 
the  same  legal  polity  and  constitution  which  distin- 
guished a  county  under  the  Saxon  government*  It  was 
a  concentration  of  leet  jurisdictions,  each  comprising  a 
ward,  or,  as  the  division  was  then  termed,  a  gild;  and 
the  whole  superintended  by  one  magistrate,  or  by  him 
and  the  bishop.  It  was,  in  (act,  a  county  in  itself— with 
this  important  distinction,  that  it  contained  noviUeins  or 
slaves,  so  numerous  in  the  counties ;  but  all  its  inhabi- 
taots  were  free  men  and  law*worthy  *• 

As  in  the  counties  the  districts  over  which  the  lords* 
or  gte^t  landed  proprietors  possessed  a  leet  jurisdiction 
were  called  sokes  or  socs  t,  so  iu  the  City,  the  gilds  or 
districts  over  which  the  civic  magistrates  held  their  leet 
jurisdictions,  were  likewise  called  their  sokes  ^.  It  was 
a  provision  of  the  very  earliest  city  charter  granting 
any  privileges  In  detail,  ^'  that  the  barons  §  and  citizens 
should  have  their  sokes  in  peace,  and  that  guests  tarrying 
within  any  of  these  sokes  should  pay  custom  to  those 

*  Vid.  pp.  22^  39,  70, 71 :  and  express  aatborities  to  this  effect  in  Year 
Book,  Pascb.  7  Hen.  6(i.  pL  36.  48.  Do.  Pasch.  4  Edw.  4ti.  pi.  32.  Vid. 
>bo  Co.  Rep.  9.  p.  36  b. 

t  8ac  and  Soc  were  the  rights  which  composed  the  baronial  jnrisdIctioD, 
Vid.  Domesday  Book.  Ellis's  Introd.  p.  S7.  Lambard*s  Arcbaion.  Lege* 
£d.  21.  Spelman's  Gloss.  Lye*s  Pict.  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  pp.  107, 7S4, 
iSSnotei.  AlsoSelden*sTit.Hon.  pp.478et8eq.719.732.  AndHeywood*s 
I^Bwrtation  on  Saxon  Ranks,  pp.  I4Sr,S18. 

t  Thoi  KnigkUmgild  was  called  Porttokenj  and  Aldgate  ward  was  called 
tWiMMTMc.  Yid.«i9ra,pp.47,4S,7S.  and  Vid.  8trype*s  Stow, ToLi.  Aid- 
fiite  ward;  and  Vid.  Records  Hist  Exch.  p.  693.  ^The  burgesses  and  tenants 
•f  the  W  &c.  724, 725,  where  many  other  town  $oct  are  mentioned.  Vid. 
^  Lib.  Horne,  fo.  ISO,  quoted  by  Stow,  Book  5.  p.  349. 

S  For  the  meaning  of  this  term  as  applied  in  the  earlier  times  to  the  citi- 
^^  and  dvic  magistrates,  Vid.  tn/^a,  charter  of  William  the  Conqneror. 
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only  to  whom  the  sake  belonged  *.  The  city  and  county 
aokei  had,  in  truth,  the  same  origin,  and  were  governed 
and  regulated  on  the  same  principles :  they  were  both 
districts  originally  held  tit  demesne^  or  considered  so  to 
have  been,  and  in  which  all  or  many  of  the  tenants  had 
become  emancipated  t.  The  tenants  in  free  socage  of 
the  counties,  and  the  burghers  or  tenants  in  free  bur^ 
gage^  were  of  the  same  quality ;  for  the  tenure  offr^e 
hurgagCj  a6  has  been  before  remarked,  was  no  other 
than  a  species  oi  free  socage.  The  proprietary  title  of 
the  alderman  to  his  soke  in  London  was  certainly  of 
short  duration,  and  perhaps  never  universal  through- 
out the  City.  It  probably  arose  with  the  introduction 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  expired  with  the  grant  of  those 
exemptions  from  it  secured  to  the  citizens  by  their  early 
charters,  the  establishment  of  a  community,  and  the 
election  of  their  own  magistrates.  But  that  these  sokes 
did  actually  belong  to  the  aldermen  or  barons  as  heri- 
table property,  is  too  clear  to  adipit  of  a  doubt  %* 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  still  further,  and  compare 
in  detail  the  qualities  and  internal  government  of  these 
respective  sokes^  we  shall  not  only  perceive  plainly  their 
original  identity  in  principle,  but  shall  also  gather  clear 
indications  of  what  were  the  original  qualifications  of 
the  free  constituent  members  of  both. 

When  the 'proprietor  or  Iprd  first  assumed  possession 
of  the  soil  composing  his  demesne  or  soke  (such  a  pos- 
session as  was  taken  by  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain), 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  individuals  within  it  were  re* 
duced  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence,  if  not  slavery. 


•  Charter  ofHrnry  I.  and  Vid.  infra.  Book  f  I.  chap.  2. 

f  Vid.  Huthoririct  quoted  p.  ISI,  notr  9.  X  Firma  Bitr^i,  p.  14. 
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Long,  howeTer,  before  fte  Norman  Conquest,  in  tlw 
gradual  approach  towards  a  regular  and  settled  form  of 
government  and  more  reformed  social  habits,  the  tenants 
within  those  districts  had  become  divided  into  three  di« 
stinct  classes.  The  lowest  werot  those  whose  oppressed 
condition  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention,  who 
never  emerged  from  their  original  bondage,  but  con* 
tinued  the  personal  and  proprietary  slaves  or  serfs  of 
tbe  lord,  employed  in  whatever  occupations  he'considered 
most  advantageous,  and  subservient  entirely  to  his  will. 
Tiie  next  were  those  who,  although  they  had  contrived 
to  loose  themselves  from  the  more  galling  links  of  their 
chain,  had  by  no  means  acquired  the  blessings  of  a  free 
eondition.  These  were  the  villeins*,  who,  being  for 
the  most  part  husbandmen,  cultivated  the  soil  of  their 
demesne  lords,  and  were  for  such  service  requited  with 
some  small  allotment  of  land.  The  tenure  of  this  land 
wag,  however,  entirely  at  will;  the  occupiers  had  no 
power  of  leaving  the  soc ;  they  were  themselves,  their 
children,  and  their  possessions,  the  absolute  property  of 
their  demesne  master ;  and  they  had  claim  to  no  per« 
sonal  rights  whatever,  either  legal  or  political.  It  has 
been  elsewhere  observed  t,  that  by  gradual  usage  a  fixed 
interest  was  attained  in  the  land  by  such  villein  tenants, 
through  the  benevolent  facility  of  their  roasters,  who 
considered  it  hard  to  strip  a  deserving  tenant  of  all  his 
possessions  without  any  adequate  or  reasonable  cause ; 
which  interest  finally  grew  up  into  a  right,  descendable 

*  Tbe  term  *'  TiUetni/*  it  seems,  was  at  a  later  period  applied  generally 
as  well  to  serfs  or  personal  slaves,  as  to  tbe  rustic  laboarers ;  but  still  the 
distinction  was  kept  ap,  tbe  former  being  denominated  trilieins  in  gro»9,  and 
tbe  latter  vi7/ctnj  regardant.  Vid.  Lytt.  Sect.  181.  Co.  190  b. 

f  Vid.  pp.  05,  66. 
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to  their  heirs.  Many  of  these  villein  or  demesne  tenants 
did  however,  in  the  Saxon  times,  acquire,  from  especial 
iavour  of  their  lord,  or  through  purchase,  accomplished 
out  of  the  accumulated  savings  of  successful  industry,  an 
entire  emancipation  from  servitude,  and  a  free  right  to 
their  tenements  * ;  and  this  emancipation  gave  rise  to  a 
third  class,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak. 

This  third  class  was  composed  of  freemen,  or  free 
tenants,  who,  passing  under  various  names,  were  still 
tenants,  owing  certain  duties  and  services  within  the 
socf.  They  were  sometimes  called  CokbertiX^  and  like- 
wise Radtnen^  from  pab  or  pebe  (Sax.)  an  agreement^ 
compact  %  (because  their  services  were  fixed,  and  by 
compact),  but  were  all  known  by  the  common  appel- 
lation of  sockmeny  sokemen,  or  socmen  ||.  They  are  de- 
scribed asjiree  tenants  who  ploughed^  or  fenced^  or  reaped^ 
or  moved,  within  the  lord^s  manor  I.  Living  within  the 
soc,  and  subject  to  the  soc  jurisdiction,  both  slaves 
and  villeins  might  be  said  indeed,  in  that  sense,  to  be 
sockmen :  the  term,  however,  was  never  applied  to  the 
former,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for.    They  were, 


*  Co.  Lytt.  <'  Villenage'* pataim.  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  4tb  ed. toK Hi. 
pp.  181,  182. 

f  Thus  we  hear  in  records  of  **  my  men,  both  servile  and  free."  Taroer's 
Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 

X  The  precise  etymon  of  this  word  Is  difficalt  to  ascertain, — that  of 
Spelman*s  Gloss,  appearing  very  unsatisfactory.  Coke  (Lytt.  56.)  says 
it  is  expoonded  of  record,  and  in  Domesday  Book,  to  signify  tenantt  in 
free  tocage  at  free  rente.  Brissonios  explains  it  as  '*  con  liberti/*  De  Ver- 
bonim  Dig. 

\  Ibid.  :Jbut  Coke  says  ** rad"  or  *'  rede'*  signifies ,>Enn  or  stable;  a  con- 
straction  not  borne  oot  by  LyeV  Diet.  It  is  here  taken  in  a  more  autho- 
rized, and  pekhaps  more  correct  sense. 

I  Ibid.  1  Ihid. 
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in  tnith,  held  in  very  little  higher  estimation  than  the 
cattle  they  tended ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand  they  pes* 
lessed  no  legal  rights,  so  on  the  other  they  were  not 
allowed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  They  were  not  even  members  of 
the  tythingSy  borhoes  or  decenniaries ;  for  although  they 
were,  together  with  every  other  individual  in  Frank- 
pledge, yet  they  were  not  themselves  free  pledges,  but 
were  answered  for  by  their  lords  or  others  *.  Much  also 
18  these  base  tenants  subsequently  gained  ground  in 
Iqial,  injudicial,  and  in  constitutional  rights;  yet  it  is 
▼ery  certain  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  the  free  tenants 
were  the  only  persons  who  owed  suit  and  service  to  the 
lord's  court  t ;  they  only  gave  their  judgement  as  the 
peers  of  those  who  resorted  thither  for  justice ;  they 
only  had  the  privilege  of  access  to  such  jurisdiction,  as 
law-worthy  men ;  and  they  only,  together  with  the  pre- 
siding  lord,  composed  the  court  {,  which  was  itself  some- 
times called  the  soc,  and  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  its  primitive  signification ;  though  afterwards,  by 
a  metonymy,  applied  to  the  district. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that  the  original  tenants  in 
free  socage^  (although  the  term  cihne  to  be  applied  gene- 
rally to  the  common  free  tenants  of  a  hundred  or  county 


•  Mirroir  de  Justice  **  De  viewes  de  franckpledge."  Ch.  1.  sect.  17 ;  and 
Srd  art.  of  the  View. 

i  Ibid,  and  the  common  mention  in  Domesday  Book  of  the  soekmen  and 
free  tenants,  who  owed  ndt  mtUi  $erviee  to  the  lord's  conrt. 

t  The  S0c<a  (snit,  i.  e.  the  attendant  body  of  freehold  peers  of  the  court) 
it  given  by  Lye  as  the  original  meaning  of  the  soc :  So  also  by  an  ancient 
WTitmg  drawn  np,  according  to  Strype,  (vid.  Stow,  book  iii.  p.  107.)  by 
HBM  ancient  lawyer  for  the  use  of  St.  Martin's  liberty. 
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who  were  under  the  jarisdicti^n  of  the  sheriff,)  were  no 
other  than  these  eoeraen  ;  and  that  they  were  80  called 
from  their  belonging  to  the  lord's  district,  originally 
demesne,  and  from  their  attendance  on  his  court  It  is 
conceived  that,  at  all  events,  inquirers  into  this  much 
disputed  topic  may  by  this  suggested  derivation  relieve 
themselves  from  the  very  discrepant  and  unsatisfactory 
explanation  of  this  tenure  proffek^  by  Somner  and 
Lyttleton,  with  which,  for  want  of  any  other,  the  learned 
have  been  hitherto  obliged  to  rest  contented*.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  conformably  with  the  impereep- 
tiUe  gradations  towards  civil  freedom  in  this  country,  the 
socage  tenant  advances  into  the  independent  freeholder, 
on  a  par  and  blended  almost  with  the  freeholder  of  a 
county  or  hundred;  the  villein  grows  up,  under  the 
name  of  copyholder,  into  the  true  original  socage  te- 
nant ;  while  the  wretched  bondman,  or  slave,  disappears 
altogether  from  the  face  of  the  land ;  so  that  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  not  one  was  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  realm.  But  serfs,  boors,  and  slaves,  either  in 
name  or  quality,  still  subsist  in  those  countries  where 


«  Wrights  Ten.  p.  141.  LyttletAii  derives  tbe  tentre  in  locage  firon 
§o*a  **  a  plough  ;**  and  says  it  was  so  called  from  the  tenure  beiAf  orisinaUy 
by  plough  service.  Somner  derives  it  from  toc^  which  he  translates  a  liberty, 
and  says  it  was  called  socage  because  it  was  Kfree  tenure.  With  regard  (o 
the  fint  etymon,  it  is  not  only  far  from  clear  that  plough  service  ever  wot 
the  service  of  a  socage  tenant,  but  the  word  soca  never  appears  to  have  beea 
Med  in  tbe  sense  of  plough,  when  the  plough  service  is  alluded  to,  but  the 
word  syllf  as  vid.  record  quoted  Turner^s  Angl.  Sax.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  With 
rogard  to  the  latter,  soc  never  was  uscii  for  the  word  liberty,  in  the  abstract 
sense  of  freedom ;  although  it  stood  for  Afranckiie  of  holding  a  court,  dec. 
According  to  Somner*s  derivation  too,  tenure  in  free  socage  would  labour 
with  the  tautological  meaning  of  a  tenure  in  fru  freedom. 
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coQslitational  rights  have  not  yet  oveFcome  the  despot- 
ism  entailed  by  feudal  principles ;  and  in  those  conntriea 
most,  where  political  freedom  is  least  understood* 

As  proprietors  of  the  soc,  the  lords  claimed  a  great 
Dumber  of  fees  and  perquisites,  payable  by  all  classes 
of  people,  whether  free  or  servile,  who  negociated  any 
slairs  within  the  soe,  and  which  no  doubt  formed  in 
themselTes  a  considerable  source  of  revenue.      It  is 
probable  that  the  pleas  of  the  court  and  the  tolls  com- 
posed the  chief  part  of  this  fiscal  revenue.    They  like« 
wise  had  the  view  offrmikpltdgey  which  was  the  right  of 
assembling  the  whole  male  population  of  the  district 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clergy,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  those  disabled  by  in* 
firnity,  at  the  leet  or  soke  court,  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  king,  and  for  ^the  capital  frankpledgers 
to  give  account  of  the  peace  kept  by  the  individuals 
within  their  respective  ty things*.     In  other  words,  he 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  conduct  and 
affairs  of  every  individual  within  the  range  of  his  ter- 
ritory. 

When  a  stranger  first  came  into  a  soke,  the  person 
wder  whose  roof  he  took  bis  permanent  abode  was 
responsible  for  his  good  behaviour  f-  If?  however,  he 
lodged  but  one  night,  he  was  considered  altogether  as 
^person  unknown  % :  the  second  night  he  was  denomi- 
i>ated  his  guest  § :  but  by  the  third  night  it  was  con« 


*  Mirroirde  Jostiee^'Viewes  d«  Franckpledgc,"  articles  of  Wardmote 
Inqnett.    Stow,  book  Hi.  p.  313  ef  m^. 

^  Lamb.  Arcfaaion.  LL.  Ed.  **  De  hofpitiboi."  8pelman*s  Glon.  verbo, 
*TUnl  Digbte,  awn  hynd/* 

X  ''  Uncuth/*  Ibid.  S  *'  Twa  nif  hfe,  gt$ur  Ibid. 
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ceived  that  his  entertainer  had,  or  ought  to  have,  some 
certain  knowledge  of  his  inmate;  and  consequently, 
the  stranger  was  then  set  down  as  the  host's  own  num  *. 
If  he  staid  forty  days,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  be 
inroUed  in  some  tything,  either  as  a  socman^  or  capi- 
tal free  pledger,  himself  f,  or  else  as  an  inmate  in 
the  pledge  of  some  other.  He  then  became  a  regular 
resident  member  of  the  society  into  which  he  had  mi- 
grated* Thus  the  owner  of  the  soke  became  apprised  of 
the  number  and  character  of  all  the  inhabitants  within 
his  district ;  and  a  system  of  police  surveillance  was 
established  upon  a  principle  of  mutual  protection,  which 
extended  to  the  very  threshold  of  each  man's  habi- 
tation %. 

As  in  the  county  sokes  great  precautions  were  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  so 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  civic  constitution,  great  vigi- 
lance was  exercised  with  regard  to  the  access  and  re- 
siance  of  new-comers  for  anj/  purpose.  This  vigilance, 
although  it  was  prompted  in  later  times  by  a  virulent 
jealousy  of  their  participating  in  the  many  monopolies 
and  commercial  privileges  accorded  from  time  to  time 
to  the  true  citizens,  yet  did  not  derive  its  source  origi* 
nally  from  any  such  interested  feeling.  That  legal 
system  for  the  repression,  the  detection,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  violence,  for  mutual  protection  and  mutual 
responsibility,  established  under  the  ancient  Saxon  po- 
lity, prevailed  in  the  fullest  force  within  the  City  of 
London.    We  may  trace  in  those  civic  regulations  of 


•  "  Third  Dibble,  awo  bynd."  Ibid.  +  VId,  Chap.  IS. 

X  Upon  this  subject  GraoYiUe  Sharp  hai  comineiited  fully  in  hit  desultory 
work** On  Congregational  Courts." 
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the  reigns  of  Athelstan,  which  we  have  noticed  were 
passed  by  the  citizens  in  their  ^7ib  or  leet  jurisdictions, 
the  same  principles  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law,  as  those  which  characterized  the  frith  gilds  and  leets 
of  the  counties  *.  So  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  laws, 
and  in  subsequent  laws  of  the  Conqueror,  it  was  or- 
dained, that  all  freemen  of  the  kingdom  (without  any 
distinction),  whether  in  ciiiesy  boroughs^  castles,  or  Atot- 
dreds^  should  provide  themselves  with  arms,  according 
to  their  means,  and  according  to  their^e^  and  tenements^ 
and  should  produce  them  at  their  leet^  t.  So  by  ancient 
civic  ordinances  it  was  required,  that  strangers  should 
remain  no  longer  within  the  walls  than  forty  days,  with* 
out  being  inrolled  in  frankpledge  %.  So  again,  notice 
was  required  from  those  who  received  strangers,  upon 
their  remaining  two  days  §. .  So  also,  every  adult,  after 
a  year's  residence,  was  bound  to  present  himself  to  be 
fiworn  to  his  allegiance  in  the  leet  ||.  But  these  requi- 
sitions, prescribed  by  ancient  civic  ordinances,  were  the 
same  as  those  which  we  have  observed  were  applicable 
to  the  whole  people  at  large ; — they  were  precisely  such 
as  qualified  the  inhabitants  of  counties,  and  the  members 
of  the  sokes  or  friburghs  drfrUhgilds  f. 
Within  the  city  of  London  the  court  leet  was  held 


•Vid.  pp.  83,47,77, 78. 

f  Lib.  Rub.  in  Castod.  Rememb.  Regb;  sod  vid.  L.L.  Wilkini.  **  De 
Gmre." 

t  Yid.  Chftp.  IS. 

S  Ytd.  Ibid.  I  and  articles  of  Wardmote  Inqnttt.  Stow,  Boolb  ▼.  pp.  9\S 
-M5. 

I  Vid.  Ibid. 

f  Vid.  Legei  Atbelst.  Wttkios.  Mirroir  de  Justice.  Cbap.  1.  see.  X 
Chsp.  5.  sec.  1. 
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with  precisely  the'samejtirisdictioii  as  that  of  the  county 
soke  * ;  and  the  most  promino&t  part  of  its  daties  was 
to  hold  the  view  of  frankpledge  f.  As  in  the  couity 
soke,  so  in  the  City  ward,  all  inhabitants  were  not  equally 
constituent  members,  exercising  the  full  fumctioiis  of 
freemen,  and  enjoying  the  political  or  municipal  rights 
of  the  association.  Neither  in  the  City  any  more  diah 
in  the  county  sokCy  did  inmates ^  lodgers^  persons  under  agCy 
or  villeinsy  possess  these  rights  %.  The  mere  inhabiianey 
within  the  walls  was,  at  least  after  a  year  and  a  day,  a 
badge  of  freedom  in  one  sense ;  that  is,  it  oonfenred  an 
exemption  from  viUeinage  or  slavery*  In  the  fi^e  bo- 
roughs aad  cities,  neither  villein  tenants  nor  slaves  had, 
properly,  any  jAace  as  regular  residents.  So  high  were 
the  privileges  of  such  towns  estimated,  that  by  an  an* 
dent  Saxon  custom,  secured  to  most  of  them  by  charier, 
the  law  was,  that  if  a  slave  fled  from  his  master's  soke, 
sjid  continued  unrechumed  for  a  year  and  a  day  within 
the  walls  at  a  free  borough,  he  thereby  effected  his 
effiranchisement  %»  The  kind  of  resiancy,  ther^re,  by 
which  an  inhabilant  acquii^d  the  JiM  franchises  of  a 
citizen,  was  that  which  distinguished  the  fi^eelioUery  free-  ^ 
pledger^  or  socman  in  counties ;  he  who  widi  his  peers 
formed  a  component  and  judicial  part  of  the  leet :  it 

•  Vid.  supra^  p.  129,  notes  3  and  4.  f  Vid.  Ibid. 

t  The  aathoiitics  are  very  nnmeronB  to  ihow  that  only  free  tenant!  or  dig- 
nitaries composed  the  jndicial  members  of  the  leet.  Vid.  MiiToir  de  Jnsticr, 
Chap.  1.  sec.  S-^17.  Chap.  4.  sec.  S7 ;  29th  law  of  William  the  Conqaeror ; 
and  Kelham's  Notes :  also  Lib.  Rnb.  in  Costod.  Rememb.  Regis*  Leges  £d- 
wardl,  Wilkins.  <«  De  Grere."  Co.  4th  Inst.  p.  859.  Bractoa,  Ub.  3.  c  10. 

^  This  was  a  common  privilege  in  most  boroughs.  Vid.  Madox's  Flnaa 
Bvrgi,  p.  87 1 1  also  a  Tery  ancient  book  of  Records  'in  the  Town  Clerk  of 
London's  office,  entiUed  **  De  antiqois  Icgibas,**  in  which  this  custom  b  stated 
as  existing  long  before  the  Conqnest.  Stow,  Book  ▼.  p.  346. 
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was  the  resiance  of  a  person  holding  a  tenement  *,  or, 
according  to  the  now  long-received  appellation,  a  house'^ 
holder .  All  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  were 
obliged  annually  to  appear  at  the  leet  and  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  be  enrolled  in  frankpledge,  as  living  or 
resiant  within  it ;  but  they  were  not  all  members  of  the 
leet  for  the  purposes  of  inquiring  and  adjudicating  upon 
matters  occurring  within  the  jurisdiction ;  they  were 
not  all  Jrankpledgers :  but  far  the  greater  number  were 
merely  in  frankpledge,  that  is,  pledged  ^r  by  others. 
The  only  true  and  Ml  freemen  of  the  Leet  were  those 
who  had  a  local  stake  and  free  tenure ;  either  magis- 
trates, free  owners  of  land  (terrarum  dbmiitt),  or  those 
holding  something  which  should  suffice  for  their  frank- 
pledge ;  as  dignity,  station,  or  tn  cities,  immaveable  pro* 
pcrtj/ft  and  as  all  tenures  within  London  were  free  in 
their  nature,  it  followed  that  any  occupation  of  a  tene- 
ment came  up  to  the  requisition  of  holding  it  freely, 
which  was  not  necessarily  the  case  in  eounties. 

In  counties,  it  seems,  a  freeholder,  though  conDenagd 
and  resiant  in  another  county,  might  still  exercise  his 
rights  and  fkinctioas  at  the  leet  X ;  hut  in  London,  as  it 
was  from  the  earliest  times  required  that  the  full  citizen 
should  be  in  lot  and  scot  k ;  that  is,  be  ready  to  suslam 


*  For  an  explaoatioD  of  the  quality  of  this  holding  or  tenement,  or  of 
resiancy,  Tid.  Book  IT.  chap.  82. 

t  '^SicQt  dignitatem,  yd  ordinem,  vel  In  dvUaie  ran  immoMlemy  Vid. 
p.  130  note  & 

t  Co.  3rd  Kmt.  18L  on  stal.  of  Marlebridge. 

S  Tear  Book.  38.  Ub.  Am.  p.  18.  45tb  Edw.  III.  pi.  99.  Vid.  Book  II. 
chap.2— S8,and  aathorities.  Freeman's  oath.  Al8oarecordof38thEdw.III. 
Har^.  MSS.  No.  139.  p.  9.  Brit.  Mos.  Abo  a  record  of  a  City  law  of  39th 
Kdw.  III.  lib.  G.  p.  173  i'  and  Lib.  Alb.  pp.  ^.  »4. 
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leet  offices  in  his  turn,  and  pay  his  share  towards  the 
common  civic  burthens, — ^it  may  be  inferred  that  re- 
siancy  or  occupation,  or  being  conversant  in  the  leet,  was 
another  criterion  of  his  rights. 

It  would  seem  plain,  therefore,  that  during  the  early 
period  of  the  civic  constitution,  resiancy  as  a  house- 
holder formed  the  only  requisite  qualification  of  a  free 
citizen.  But  this  will  appear  more  distinctly,  if  we  con- 
sider the  total  silence  of  all  charters,  legal  documents, 
and  records,  as  to  any  other  civic  qui^lification,  down  to 
that  period  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  now  under  con- 
sideration. Inhabitancy  as  a  hotiseholder  is  in  &ct  still 
termed  the  common  law  qualification  of  burghers*.  The 
invasion  of  the  Normans,  followed  by  the  change  of  ter- 
ritorial property,  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system 
and  Norman  customs,  overthrew,  in  great  measure,  the 
political  rights,  and  the  municipal  laws  and  government 
of  counties ;  but  the  pride  and  distinction  of  the  Lon- 
doners in  early  times  consisted  in  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  common  law  constitution  and  franchises, 
which  were  prevalent  throughout  all  England  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Conqueror  granted, 
in  few  words,  that  the  citizens  should  continue  as  before 
to  be  law-worthy,  and  should  retain  the  right  of  heir- 
ship ;  and  the  subsequent  royal  charters,  until  the  reign 
of  John,  confer  very  few  new  and  peculiar  privileges, 
certainly  none  that  might  not,  in  the  same  language, 
have  been  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  any  county, 
or  even  upon  the  nation  at  large. 

From  the  reign  of  King  John  to  that  of  Edward  II. 
we  can  trace  no  other  qualification  than  the  resiancy  of 

•  Serj.  Glanville*!  Report. 
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a  householder,  noticed  as  characterizing  the  free  citi- 
zen; no  allusion  to  mercantile  distinctions, — no  corporate 
freeman^s  oath  (the  earliest  of  which  bears  internal  evi- 
dence by  its  phraseology  of  a  date  at  least  as  modem 
as  Edward  III.);  nor  any  reference  io^  corporate  ad- 
mission to  freedom :  because,  in  fact,  no  such  political 
body  as  a  general'town  corporation,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  existed  until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.*  In  short,  the  vigilance  exercised  in  the 
City  with  regard  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  was 
founded  on  the  same  principles  as  that  prevailing  in  the 
county  leet;  and  as  the  same  grounds  operated  in  ex- 
cluding persons  from  these  political  associations,  so  it 
may  be  presumed  the  same  qualifications  entitled  to  ad** 
mission. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period,  what- 
ever innovations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  citizen,  and  whatever  additional  qua- 
lifications have  been  required,  it  has  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged that  the  only  complete  and  full  citizen, 
enjoying  all  the  privileges  as  such,  is  the  householder 
paying  scot  and  bearing  lotf.  More  modern  orders 
of  Common  Council  have,  indeed,  given  some  elective 
franchises  to  others  not  so  qualified;  as  in  the  in- 
stances where  liverymen  of  companies  vote  ^ :  other 
orders  and  statutes  have  superinduced  the  mercantile, 
or  corporation  freedom,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak.  Still,  however,  the  scot  and  lot  householder^  when 
admitted  a  freeman,  according  to  civic  ordinances  and 
statutes,  remains  the  only  true  and  efficient  citizen  for 


•  Vid.  pp.  31,  73,  Sd,  99  note  8;  and  Book  II.  chap.  10. 
f  VW.  p.  131  note  4.   •  t  Vid.  Chap.  14. 
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€M  civic  purposes  *•  It  is  to  him  only,  although  not  a 
li?eryinan  of  any  company,  that  the  many  chartered 
rights  and  immunities  are  applicable  f  •  it  is  he  only 
that  can  represent,  or  be  represented,  as  a  commoner, 
in  the  great  corporate  assembly  of  the  Common  Council ; 
and  indeed  for  some  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  electing 
ward  officers,  or  in  other  words  leet  officers,  his  right 
as  to  the  elective  franchise  rests  on  the  ancient  and  sim- 
ple basis  of  resiancy :(  and  corporate  freedom. 

During  the  absence  of  Richard  I.  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  under  the  usurpation  of  his  brother  John,  the  cam- 
muniiyy  or  representative  and  corporate  faculty  of  the 
citizens  of  London  in  general,  as  one  body  politic,  took 
its  origin.  This  was  an  association  of  a  totally  different 
quality  from  that  of  the  leets.  It  was  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  leets  for  general  municipal  purposes.  It 
was  endued  with  a  voice,  and  with  a  political  locality 
and  rank :  it  became  a  member  of  the  national  council ; 
it  possessed  common  political  rights ;  and  regulated, 
through  the  medium  of  municipal  representatives,  com* 
mon  property  and  common  privilegea.  It  was  natural 
therefore,  and  indeed  almost  necessary,  that  a  new 
form  of  admission  and  enrollment  into  the  fellowship 
of  this  grand  civic  body  should  now  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  civic  freedom  should  take  a  new  and  different 
character  from  that  of  the  undent  Saxon  freedom  of 
the  leet.  This  enrollment  into  the  civic  and  corpo- 
>  ■ » 

*  Mayor  of  London  ▼.  Lynne  Regb$  and  the  namerous  aothoritiei  there 
feferred  to.  1  Bo§.  and  Pul.  p.  498.  Hale  concerning  Cnstovsi  3rd  part, 
cb.  3.  Priv.  London,  p.  148 ;  and  the  cases  there  quoted.  Calthrop's  Re- 
ports, p.  34 ;  and  in/Wi,  Book  II.  chap.  8. 

f  Ibid. 

X  Stat.  11  Geo.  I.  C.  18;  and  a  series  of  old  Acts  of  Common  Council. 
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rate  freedom,  it  seems  evident,  was  solemnized  at  tlie 
great  bastings  court,  being  tbe  bigbest  and  most  digni- 
fied court  of  record  in  tbe  City :  and  as  sucb  admissions 
are  occasionally  referred  to  as  in  common  course  so 
early  as  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  IL*,  it 
may  be  safely  inferred  tbat  socb  course  was  adopted 
Tery  soon  after,  if  not  immediately  upon,  tbe  feun« 
datioD  of  the  Corporation  itself. 

Still,  however,  no  mention  occurs  of  any  mereaniUe, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  qualification  being  required  to 
iatiile  the  householder  to  his  admission  into  tbe  Cor- 
poration, until  tbe  period  of  tbe  regulation  noticed  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  present  section :  and  from  the  lan- 
fvage  of  some  records  of  a  date  so  recent  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  and  the  beginning  of  tbat  of  Edward  IL, 
it  nay  be  concluded  tbat  no  soch  qualification  was  in* 
asted  uponf.  How  this  revolution  in  tbe  quality  of 
civic  freedoms — a  revolution  which  gradually  over* 
spread  aiost  of  tbe  town  corporations  in  England— r 
trose,  is  a  snbject  well  deserving  of  some  further  con-* 
tideration  and  inquiry.  This  revolution  appears,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  the  greatest  inroad  upon  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  English  Cmistitution  which 
ktt  eiver  been  made.  Its  effects  operate  to  a  most  im- 
portant degree  at  tbe  present  hour;  and  it  has  been 


*  As  may  be  seen  in  the  charter  of  Edward  IT.,  an  article  of  which  has 
been  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  lib.  OrdinatioDiini,  fol.  143  et  m^. 
i«fen  to  thif  coone  of  admisBioii  as  tbe  established  mode  in  tbe  tima  of 
Edward  I. 

f  Lib.  Ordin.  fol.  143, 191, 198,  where  qualifications  are  spoken  of,  as 
by  iwearing,  by  apprenticeship,  or  by  admission  by  full  commonalty :  and 
agaiD,  tbe  commons  of  London  are  termed  *'  anxi  blen  terrct  tenanit  que  niM- 
Nert^*  (owners  of  personal  property). 
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said  that  the  borough  Bystem,  as  it  is  called)— of  nr hick 
the  exercjse  of  the  elective  franchise  by  corporation  free- 
men forms  a  prominent  feature,  and  which  this  change 
in  the  nature  of  civic  freedoms  was  a  main  cause  of 
introducing, — must,  if  not  skilfully  attempered,  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  corruption  one  day  overwhelm  the 
British  Constitution. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  very  essence  of  any  civic  asso* 
ciation  (except  where  individuals  unite  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  defence,)  is  trade.  The  support  of  citizens 
must  altogether  depend  on  commerce  and  proficiency  in 
the  mechanical  arts.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  but  a 
natural  result  of  the  first  formation  of  town  corporate 
communities,  that  the  members  should  approve  them- 
selves as  sustaining  some  commercial  character.  With 
regard  to  the  city  of  London  and  other  English  town 
corporations,  as  the  civic  qualifications  by  resiancy  were 
already  fixed  by  law,  and  notorious,  we  must  look  .for 
some  more  direct  and  immediate  source  for  that  which 
became  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  citizen ;  and 
enough  may  be  gathered  from  the  early  history  of  civic 
communities,  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  some  plausibility 
the  origin  of  this  additional  requisition. 

The  existence  of  mercantile  gilds  in  England  cannot 
be  traced  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  territorial, 
which  were  common  during  the  Saxon  aera.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  former  took  their  rise 
from  the  latter,  and  that  they  were  introduced  from  the 
continent  by  the  Normans.  These  mercantile  gilds 
were  very  common  long  before  the  reign  of  Edward  If."* 
They  were,  in  truth,  combinations  for  the  purpose  of 

«  Madox^i  Firma  Burgi,  cbap.  1. 
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re^latiBg  and  monopoliziDg  the  respective  trades  in 
which  each  society  was  conversant.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  these  associations  originated  on  the  con* 
tinent*;  of  which  the  term  mystetiesj  hy  ^hich  appel- 
lation they  were  as  commonly  denominated,  gives  some 
assurance :  and  they  derived  their  constitution  and  mo- 
nopolous  privileges,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  either 
from  the  express  or  implied  sanction  of  those  needy 
princes  who,  endued  with  very  little  political  foresight, 
were  open  to  the  temptation  of  large  bribes  for  such 
immunities  f.  By  degrees,  most  of  the  larger  towns  in 
Europe,  and  more  especially  on  the  continent,  became 
altogether  occupied  by  these  commercial  subdivisions:!^: 
and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  these  gilds  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  in  London,  that  their  evil  ten- 
dency became  obvious  to  that  wary  pri;ice,  and  many  of 
them  were  abolished  § ;  though  more,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, remained.  In  the  end,  when  entire  town  cor- 
porations were  founded,  in  professed  imitation,  as  it  is 
8aidQ,  of  the  old  gildated  associations,  or  territorial 
^Ids,  it  may  be  easily  concluded  that  the  influence  of 
the  mercantile  gilds,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  com- 
paniesj  would  be  powerfully  exercised  in  regulating  the 
constitution  of  the  new  civic  body. 

The  immediate  and  prominent  object  of  these  gildated 
communities  was,  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade.  Th^r  natural  in- 
terests directed  them  to  restrain  the  number  of  com- 

*  Madox*i  Firma  Burgi,  chap.  I ;  aod  Smith*!  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  i. 
chap.  10.  part  2. 
t  Ibid,  s  and  Robertson*!  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  SO. 
t  Ibid.  S  Vid.  p.  78. 

I  Madox^s  Firma  Burgi,  chap,  t ;  and  Muprp,  p.  3S  note  4. 
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petitors,  and  enhance  the  value  of  their  merchandise. 
Many  were  the  bye  laws  and  regulations  by  which 
these  interests  were  secured;  but  none  were  so  de- 
cisively edEectual  as  those  by  which  long  apprenHee' 
sh^  were  ordained  *.  The  sdon  thus  grafted  upon 
the  stock  of  monopoly  was,  like  the  parent  plant  itself 
originally  of  foreign  growth;  but  very  soon  became 
in  most  mercantile  corporations  in  England  the  only 
branch  which  produced  the  fruit  of  civic  freedom.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  although  service  by  ap- 
prenticeship became  by  degrees  the  regular  and  more 
usutd  path  to  enfiranchisement  in  London,  this  burthen- 
some  progress  was  never  universally  established  amongst 
the  trading  companies,  or  as  of  absolute  necessity  in 
the  civfD  corporation  itself,  ^y  inhabitant,  or  even 
stranger,  might,  and  may  still,  be  admitted  a  member 
of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  companies ;  and  also  to  the 
freedom  of  the  City  by  virtue  of  his  title  by  birth  or 
patrimony  ^  or  he  might  become  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion either  by  donation  or  upon  a  pecuniary  payment 
usually  exacted  on  such  occasions  f.  In  the  latter  case 
he  became  free  by  what  was  termed  redemption;  an  ex- 
pression implying  the  purchased  acquisition  of  the  more 
authentic  title  j:. 

What  materially  contributed  to  impose  a  trading  cha- 
racter on  the  Corporation  of  London,  was  the  granting 
so  many  peculiarly  commercial  privileges  to  the  citizens 
by  the  charters.    As  these  privileges  could  only  be  en- 

•  Smithes  Wealth  of  Natiom,  book  I.  chap.  10.  part  2. 

f  Mayor  of  London  ▼.  Lynoe.  1  Bos.  and  Pal.  p.  496;  and  the  nmieroas 
cases  on  that  snbject.  Calth.  Rep.  Prisage  case,  p.S4.  3  Bulstrode  4  and  9. 
Harg.  Law  Tracts.  Hale  on  Customs,  part  3.  c.  2 ;  and  Lib.  Ordin.  fol.  143. 

t  Vid.  last  note. 
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joyed  by  persons  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  oiker  words 
the  members  of  the  companies,  the  grant  of  them  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  condosion,  that  the  crric  body  was 
to  be  considered  as  one  concentrated  merctmlSle  gild, 
composed  of  many  gildated  subdivisions ;  instead  of  a 
concentration  of  territorial  ^ds  or  leets,  which,  in  a 
political  and  more  constitutional  sense,  it  reaUy  was*. 
The  City  being  engrossed  by  the  members  of  the  va« 
rious  trading  companies,  it  was  obviously  their  joint  in- 
terest to  exclude  fjcom  the  participation  of  their  char* 
tered  monopolies  those  who  had  not  earned  or  paid  for 
their  fellowship  in^  one  or  other  of  their  associi^tions. 
By  these  means  not. only  was  the  number  liuiited  and 
competition  restrained,  but  the  more  immediate  advan« 
tages  of  the  services  or  purchase-money  of  the  candi- 
dates were  gained.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in 
these  early  and  unsettled  times,  the  good  government 
and  well  ordering  of  the  whole  community  formed  a 
more  honest  inducement  on  the  minds  of  many;  and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  what  good  policy  and 
self-interest  combined  to  suggest,  the  authority  and 
power  of  those  influenced  should  carry  into  execution. 

This  revolution  in  the  original  character  of  the  civic 
community,  was  neither  effected  suddenly,  nor  does  it 
6eem  to  have  sprung  immediately  from  the  establish- 
ment  of  its  corporate  quality.  In  the  reign  of  King 
John,  apprenticeship  service  does  not  appear  to  have 
^n  common,  if  indeed  it  had  been  introduced  at  all 
in  England.  It  is  probable  it  came  into  general  use 
during  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  appren- 
tices both  to  trades  and  to  the  law  are  noticed  in  re- 
™^ —  -'  — ■ — — ^— ^^-^^— ^^"-^^^-^ 

•  Vid.  p.  SS  note  4. 
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cords  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom to  enroll  apprentices  into  the  freedom  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  service;  though  it  is  plain  from  the 
same  records  which  testify  this  as  an  approved  course, 
that  such  service  was  not  the  only  cou)]9e  of  obtaining^ 
admission,  nor  indeed  that  it  conveyed  an  absolute 
title  to  the  franchise  *•  Enrollment  was  a  positive  re- 
quisite f ;  but  it  seems  clear,  both  from  the  language  of 
the  records  last  noticed,  and  from  that  of  the  article 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  a  title  to 
enrollment  might  be  gained,  not  only  independently  of 
any  apprenticeship,  but  independently  of  any  trade. 
Strangers,  that  is,  those  who  were  not  inhabitants, 
might  be  so  admitted ;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  as 
resiancy  was  the  original  title  to  enfranchisement,  and 
as  no  earlier  trace  can  be  found  of  that  additional  mer- 
cantile qualification  required  by  the  express  enactment 
of  the  article  just  noticed,  that  such  qualification  was 
neither  constitutionally  essential,  nor  of  long  previous 
introduction. 

By  usage,  which,  though  sanctioned  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  has  subsequently  arisen,  the  law  of  civic  ad- 
mission has  been  again  materially  changed. .  It  is  now 
necessary,  not  only  that  inhabitants  but  that  strangers 
should  be  free  of  some  company,  in  order  to  their  re- 
ception on  the  roll  of  freemen. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  those  invested  with 
the  bare  corporate  or  mercantile  freedom  are  still  not  com* 
pkte  andfutt  citizens.  The  only  full  citizen,  capable  of  ex- 

*  Lib.  Ordio.  fol.  143;  where  titles  to  admission  are  spoken  of  as  by  birtb, 
or  by  apprenticeship,  or  by  donation  of  the  full  commonalty ;  and  fol.  191, 
199,  where  ^ierreM  tenanti'^  nrh  spoken  of  as  citizens. 

i  Stat.  Civit.  Lond.  Edw.  f.  C.  13. 
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eraaing  every  civic  function  and  d  enjoying  every  char- 
tered privilege  and  right,  is  he  that  is  clothed  with  the  an- 
cient and  original  common  law  qualification  as  a  resiant 
householder*,  as  well  as  the  corporate  or  mercantile 
franchise.    A  word,  therefore,  may  be  added  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  bare  corporate  freeman's  franchise.  It  is  in 
fact  a  mere  inchoate  right.    Some  few  unimportant  pri- 
vileges, not  of  a  political  character,  but  purely  of  an  in- 
ternal and  municipal  origin,  he  might  legally  enjoy; 
but  in  other  respects,  until  the  freeman  became  a  house- 
holder  and  paid  scot  and  bore  lot,  it  was  but  a  nominal 
distinction,  and  conferred  no  positive  advantage.    There 
was,  accordingly,  always  an  acknowledged  difierence 
between  those  citizens  who  were  dotati  (endowed),  or 
even  inquilini  (mere  inhabitants),  though  not  admitted 
to  the  corporate  franchise,  and  those  who  were  citi- 
zens re  €t  nomine \  (both  in  fact  and  in  name);  and 
although  from  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  early 
times  as  to  the  constitutional  quality  of  a  free  citizen, 
it  is  probable  that  the  bare  corporation  admission  may 
have  been  considered,  for  a  season,  as  co-extensive  with 
the  civic  franchise  of  the  actual  residents,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  corporation  freedom,  it  is  certain  that  such 
impression  must  have  been  very  soon  corrected;  and 
that  neither  elective  nor  chartered  franchises  have  ever 
been   successfully  claimed,  under  that  corporate  title 
alone,  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    The  statute  of 
11  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  has  bestowed  on  the  corporate  freeman, 
upon  taking  up  his  company's  livery,  all  those  import- 


*  Vid.  pp.  131, 132 ;  and  aathorhirs  qaoted  in  note  4:  and  BOok  II. 
chap.  S— SS. 
t  Vid.  Ibid. 
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aat  elective  firancbkes  exercised  in  Common  Hall :  but 
origiaatiBg,  as  thai  act  did,  in  times  of  dispute  Md  tur- 
bulence, and  hastily  and  inconsiderately  carried  by  a 
party,  it  evinces  a  most  manifest  violation,  in  that  re- 
spect, of  the  original  and  genuine  political  constitution 
of  the  City  •• 

•  For  tht  discfltsioni  and  progress  of  thli  bill,  VM.  1  Maittetfd,  p.  5S4  ei 
Mf.;  atBo  Uie  City  JoamaU  of  disputed  elections  from  1718  to  1724;  and 
infra.  Chap.  2\. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
Survejf  cfihe  Reign  of  Edward  III. 

Thb  reign  of  Edward  III.  b^;an  with  the  most  auspi- 
cious indications  of  royal  regard  and  protection ;  for  in 
the  very  first  year  an  important  charter  was  granted, 
not  only  confirming  in  the  most  ample  manner  those  of 
his  predecessors,  but  adding  many  immunities  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  citizens.  Of  these  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter.  It  will  be  pertinent,  however^  to 
notice,  that  talliages  were  again  by  this  charter  pro- 
hiUted,  and  the  numerous  abuses  ot  purveyance  strictly 
denounced.  This  grievance  o(  purveyance  had  arisen 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  as  it  was  a 
subject  of  perpetual  complaint  in  the  City,  it  may  be 
as  well  perhaps  to  give  some  account  of  the  practice. 
Originally,  the  royal  household  was  supplied  with  all 
articles  of  consumption  from  those  extensive  demesnes 
which  long  before  and  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  belonged  to  the  Crown*.  Afterwards,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  alienations  of  the  Crown 
property,  provisions  from  the  demesnes  began  to  fall 
short,  while  in  the  meantime  money  became  more  com* 
mon^  a  market  was  held  at  the  palace  gate,  under  the 
regulation  of  an  officer  of  the  king,  for  the  purchase  of 
whatever  articles  might  be  re^sitef.  In  the  many 
royal  progresses  however,  which  were  made  with  a  very 

«  Co.  2nd  Inst.  pp.  548,  543.  ^  Ibid. 
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numerous  retinue  *,  this  mode  of  supply  by  an  atten- 
dant market  gradually  became  defective,  and  officers 
called  purveyors  started  up,  who  ranged  about,  levying 
contributions  from  all  parts  adjacent  to  the  king's  do- 
micile, wherever  it  might  happen  to  be  f ; — a  practice 
soon  imitated  by  the  powerful  barons  %•  Still,  by  law, 
the  king's  prerogative  in  this  particular  was  so  far  re- 
strained, that  he  had  no  right  to  take  any  thing  without 
first  agreeing  with  the  proprietor  for  the  price,  ot^ 
otherwise,  paying  the  current  price  of  the  market  §. 
As  may  naturally  be  surmised,  in  violent  and  tyranni- 
cal times  this  privilege  was  exercised  in  a  most  grievous 
and  oppressive  manner  ||.  Sometimes  purveyors  paid 
nothing  for  the  property  seized  f  ;  sometimes  they  paid 
too  little**;  they  constantly  made  a  profit  of  their 
authority,  by  embezzlement  ff,  or  by  the  sale  of  their 
protection  ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  per- 
sons to  act  as  purveyors  without  any  warrant  %%*    ^^^ 

•  Tbb  retinue,  it  woald  seem,  claimed  to  be  entertained  at  their  discretion 
in  the  iioascs  adjacent  to  the  place  wherever  the  king  might  be;— for  in  sn 
ancient  book  of  the  Liberties  of  London  called  Lib.  Home,  which  waa  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  after  noticing  (fol.  S30)  the  privilege  (which 
is  amply  confirmed  by  charter),  that  none  of  the  king's  court  should  take 
lodgings  by  force,  or  withoat  the  host's  permission  $  it  is  added,  that  if  any 
person  were  killed  in  the  attempt,  the  host  might  clear  himself,  by  the  oath 
of  any  six,  that  he  slew  him  for  such  cause.  A  curions  illustration  both  of 
the  state  of  the  law,  and  the  manners  of  the  times.  Vid.  hifra^  Book  II. 
chap.  2. 

f  Co.  2nd  Inst.  pp.  542, 543.  %  ^^}^'  PP*  ^>  l'^^' 

S  Ibid.  p.  543.  Artie.  Sap.  Chart.  C.  2. 

y  Vid.  the  list  of  statutes  passed  in  consequence  of  complaints  and  re- 
monstrances on  this  topic  under  the  heads  *'  Protections,*'  **  Pur?eyance," 
Cotton's  Abr.  Index. 

1  Artie.  Sup.  Chart.  C.  2.   Co.  2nd  Inst.  pp.  542, 543. 

••Ibid.  tflbid.  J  J  Ibid. 
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regakttion  and  restriction  of  this  vexatious  prerogative 
became  a  constant  object  of  anxiety  with  the  people, 
and  it  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  Great  Charter 
itself.  In  subsequent  reigns  many  statutes  passed  with 
the  same  views,  amounting  to  no  less  than  forty-eight  in 
number ;  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  36th  Edw.  III. 
cap.  8 :  but  the  practice  was  not  finally  and  completely 
abolished  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  this 
tyrannical  right  was  purchased  from  the  Crown  by  par- 
liament. 

England  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  Edward  a 
longer  period  of  domestic  tranquillity  than  it  had  been 
blest  with  at  any  former  period.  Throughout  his  reign 
parliaments  were  frequentiy  summoned,  and  he  afiected 
to  consult  them  upon  all  important  occasions :  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  this  assembly  took  upon  itself  to 
remonstrate  with  him  about  a  mistress  he  kept ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  remove  her  from  Court ''^.  The  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  however,  was  by  no  means  setded 
on  a  firm  and  certain  basis ;  for  on  one  occasion  when 
it  passed  an  act  f ,  even  sanctioned  by  the  king's  dis- 
sembled consent,  by  which  he  was  to  be  put  in  a  great 
measure  under  the  tutelage  of  a  council,  Edward,  as 
soon  as  he  had  procured  a  vote  of  money,  at  once  an- 
DoUed  it  of  his  own  authority,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land  and  his  prerogative.  But  afterwards,  when 
freed  from  his  necessities,  he  obtained  from  another 
parliament  a  legal  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  statute  {:• 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  respect  of  pecuniary  sup- 
plies also,  many  arbitrary  impositions  were  resorted  to, 


•  Home's  Hut.  Thot.  Walt.  p.  180.  i  15Ch  Edw.  III. 

t  Co(ton*9  Abridgement,  pp.  38, 39. 
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contrary  to  the  known  law  of  the  land  *,  from  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  urgent  necessity,  the  king^  Btill 
thought  himself  authorized  to  deviate  f. 

Nevertheless,  taxes  were  for  the  most  part  furnished 
by  regular  parliamentary  grants ;  and  in  a  war  so  suc- 
cessful and  glorious  to  the  national  arms  as  that  by 
which  France  was  overrun,  they  were  cheerfully  sup- 
plied to  a  very  enormous  amount :(.  Amongst  other 
modes  of  raising  supplies  for  this  war,  the  king  issued  a 
writ  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  commanding  them  to  re- 
quire every  citizen  possessed  of  tenements  of  the  yalue 
of  jf  40  per  annum  to  take  upon  himself  the  order  of 
knighthood  (a  ceremony  which  the  king  well  knew 
would  be  compromised  for  by  a  fine).  The  citizens  re- 
sisted the  order,  on  the  ground  of  their  tenure  being  by 
free  burgage,  and  not  by  knight's-service ;  a  plea  which 
seems  to  have  been  too  well  founded  and  clear  not  to 
be  acquiesced  in§.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  in  this  reign,  productive  as  it  was 
of  many  enactments  calculated  to  protect  the  rights  and 


*  Cotton's  Abridgemeot,  pp.  38,  S9,  where  many  instances  are  coUectcd 
together  with  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  upon  the  subject. 

+  Ibid.  p.  1S8. 

t  Statutes  at  Large :  Ed w.IIl.  Asingnlar  testimony  exists  on  record.both 
of  the  popularity  of  the  French  wars,  in  which  so  much  of  the  nation's  blood 
and  treasure  was  expended, and  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  citizens,  who 
it  may  be  presumed  contributed  a  great  share  of  both,  were  held : — £dward 
the  Black  Prince  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commooalty, 
informing  them  of  his  heroic  Tfctory,and  describing  the  battle  of  Poictlerr. 
It  is  Inserted  among  the  City  Records,  Ub.  G.  fol.  53  b.  [This  interesting 
document  is  printed  amongst  the  Illustrations  to  **  A  Chronicle  of  London 
from  1089  to  1483."  4to.  1827.  p.  204,  published  by  the  Editor.] 

S  The  writ  and  the  retiyn  are  quoted  at  length  in  Mailland,vol.  I.  p.  127, 
but  he  does  not  mention  his  authority. 
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liberties  of  the  subject,  the  constitution  and  the  admi* 
Distration  of  the  ^vernment  had  arrived  at  any  such 
8tag;e  of  perfection  as  has  been  often  alleged :  and  if 
any  further  proof  were  wanting  to  justify  a  contrary 
conclusion,  it  may  be  obviously  inferred  from  the  cir* 
cnmstance  of  the  Oreat  Charter  having  been  confirmed 
no  less  than  twenty  times*;  which  could  hardly  have 
happened  but  in  consequence  of  occasional  and  palpable 
infringements. 

The  dispensation  of  criminal  justice  was  conducted 
throughout  this  reign  comparatively  upon  a  regular 
system ;  and  upon  the  same  principles  as  at  the  pre* 
sent  day.  Inquisitions  were  taken  by  jury  in  roost  cases 
which  aflfected  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  subject,  before 
trial  t ;  and  though,  with  respect  to  the  punishment 
of  offences  and  the  jurisdictions  under  which  they  were 
inquired  into,  great  changes  have  since  been  made,  yet 
every  man  could  at  least  be  sure  of  having  all  accu- 
sations against  him  duly  heard  and  decided  upon  by  his 
peers;  and  the  iniquitous  system  of  punishing  by  amerce- 
ment upon  the  mere  inquisition  or  presentment  of  a  leet 
or  Eyre  jury  without  trial,  was  seldom  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  the  most  trivial  offences  of  a  public 


•Hsme'tflbC.  Edir.  III. 

f  TWs  appeftn  erklent  fron  a  variety  of  commitsions  directed  to  tlie 
jo^grt  and  the  civic  authorities,  to  inquire  into  offences  by  oath  of  jory,  and 
to  detaio  or  try  those  accused  by  them  accord id^  to  the  kinj^'s  farther  di« 
rection.  Rec.  Tort.  Pat.  8.  Edw.  III.  p.  8.  m.  1  i.  Ibid,  in  dorto,  where  the 
inqobitions  taken  are  directed  to  l>e  tried  and  determined.  The  jarisdiction 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  power  of  institating  ex  ofllcio  iaformations, 
seem  hardly  to  have  been  known,  moch  lets  acted  upon,  in  these  times  i 
thongh  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  coiMson  law  itself.  Vid.  Shower*s  Rep. 
vol.  1.  p.  106.     Blacks.  Comn.  vol.  iv.  p.  900. 

lS 
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character,  or  in  cases  of  abuse  of  power  in  magistrates*. 
Even  the  attainder  of  Mortimer,  which  had  belsn  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  and  whose  violent  usurpations  of 
the  royal  prerogatives  were  notorious,  was  nevertheless 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward's  reign  solemnly  re- 
pealed, as  having  taken  place  without  his  being  reg^ 
larly  arraigned  f.  The  citizens  seem  to  have  been  en« 
gaged  in  continual  disputes  with  the  king's  justices  re* 
specting  their  authority  to  take  inquisitions  within  the 
walls  of  the  City,  and  to  summon  the  citizens  witlioat 
the  walls  to  any  inquisition :  and  for  the  most  part  the 
citizens  prevailed  in  obtaining  the  royal  sanction  of  their 
exclusive  privileges  in  that  respect  %.  Their  rights  were 
now  better  ascertained,  in  regard  to  their  own  crinftiiial 
jurisdiction,  than  at  the  time  when  the  institution  of 
justices  in  Eyre  was  a  matter  of  novelty;  for,  whether 
from  the  continual  disorders  which  prevailed  in  London, 
or  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  show  respect 
to  the  civic  authorities,  or  from  a  deference  to  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  citizens  to  a  specific  criminal  jaris* 
diction,  the  lord  mayor  was  by  charter  constituted  one 
of  the  judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  gaol-delivery  for 


*  Vid.  p.  106  and  notes ;  and  Book  II.  chap.  24. 

f  Cotton's  Abridgement,  pp.  85, 86. 

t  Hollinihed's  Chron.  A.D.  1341.  and  Lib.  Home,  fol.  SOS;  In  wbldi  is 
recorded  a  petliion  to  the  Iring,  upon  tbe  sul^ect  of  the  steward  of  his  bowe- 
hold  drawing  citiiens  otU  of  the  City  to  be  impleaded  before  him  }  which 
was  accordingly  forbidden,  and  inquisitions  directed  to  be  always  taken 
within  the  City  for  facts  arising  there.  It  is  also  stated  in  Lib.  Horne,  fol. 
890,  (written  in  the  time  of  Edw.  II.)  that  it  was  AH  ancient  privilege  of 
the  citizens,  that  they  should  not  be  bound  to  answer  the  king  or  aay  oClier 
by  him  appointed  without  the  walls  of  the  City.  This  privilege  seems  to  be 
confirmed,  rather  than  granted,  by  charter  of  Hen.  L;  but  It  mast  be  con- 
sidered as  a  private  and  penonal  privilege  of  individuals* 
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the  gaol  of  Newgate  *•  During  the  king's  absence  in 
IVance,  the  lord  mayor  together  with  the  aldermen 
were  commissioned  specially  to  inquire  into  and  speed- 
ily punish  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  flagrant 
riots  f:  an  authority  which  the  mayor  exercised  with 
such  pnmiptitude  and  rigour,  as  to  try  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner  and  immediately  behead  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal offenders.  But,  however  well  justified  this  magis- 
trate might  have  conceived  himself  in  such  a  measure 
from  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  considered  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power ; 
for  the  king  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  in  approving 
the  act,  to  grant  an  indemnity  to  the  mayor  from  the  con- 
sequences which  might  arise  from  it  j:.  Many  statutes 
afterwards  passed,  in  which  the  systematic  mode  of  taking 
inquisitions  for  offences  was  regulated ;  and  in  particular 
that  of  ISthEdw.III.  cap.  1.  enacted  that  no  commissions 
of  new  inquiries  should  issue  §• 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  during  the  reign 
of  EUward  III.  foreign  commerce  made  rapid  advances 
in  England ;  but  there  is  little  foundation  for  that  be- 
lief. It  is  true  that  Edward  passed  many  laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  and  trade,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  woollen  cloths  ||,  which  in  all  probability 

; 

•  Edward  the  Thlrd*8  charter,  anno  primo.  Thii  may  be  rather  looked 
apoB  as  a  compromise  than  a  grant;  for,  strictly  speaking,  the  right  of  the 
citiaent  to  a  criminal  jurisdiction  is  by  charter  of  Hen.  I.  exclusive.  Vid. 
Book  II.  chap.  8. 

f  Rymer*s  Fosdera. 

t  lCaitiaad*s  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  186.    Rec.  Tnrr.  §  Statutes  at  Large. 

I  lltb  Edw.  III.  c.  6s  Rymer*s  Fcedera,Tol.iT.  p.78S|  11th  Edw.  III. 
c.Ss  Acts  passed  to  encourage  the  setOement  of  foreign  weavers,  and  to 
pcevent  tbe  wearing  of  any  cloth  but  of  English  fhbric;  and  many  others 
io  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
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had  a  very  considerable  effect  id  extending  the  iniermal 
commerce  of  the  kingdom*  Many  of  these  lawa^  however, 
were  of  a  very  injudicious  tendency  as  far  as  regarded 
foreign  commerce ;  and  among  the  most  promineat  of 
them  are  to  be  reckoned  those  fixing  the  staples  or  esta* 
blished  markets  to  which  all  goods  of  a  particular  class 
were  to  be  brought.  One  law  was  made,  to  prohibit  all 
woollen  goods,  leather,  and  felts,  being  brought  to  any 
other  staple  than  that  of  Calais*;  a  measure  which,  bow- 
ever  well  adapted  to  the  prosperity  of  that  single  city, 
was  a  manifest  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  the  ge« 
neral  export  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  a  complaint  was 
made  in  parliament,  that  the  shipping  had  so  grievously 
decayed  during  this  reign,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  seisure  of  vessels,  the  whole  kingdom  did  not 
contain  the  number  formerly  to  be  seen  in  one  sea-port  f* 
It  was  the  policy  of  Edward  to  excite  a  commercial  spi- 
rit amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  learn  the  arts  and  manufactures  carried  on  in 
neighbouring  countries;  a  policy  which,  although  highly 
beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the  national  trade  eventu- 
ally, would  in  its  immediate  effects,  by  reducing  the  ex- 
ports of  the  raw  material  and  the  imports  of  the  same 
when  converted  into  manufactures,  have  a  tendency  to 

•  By  STCh  Edw.  Ill,  c  7.  Another  graot  of  a  monopolisiiig  staple  wai 
expressly  bestowed  io  consideration  of  the  declining  state  of  that  ttfWO. 
Rynier*s  Fcedera,  vol.  vii.  p.  IIG. 

f  Cotton's  Abridgement  of  the  Records,  pp.  15^  164.  Edward  III. 
had  such  success  in  establishing  wooUen  manufactures  in  EDglaftd»  that  it 
became  no  longer  necessary  either  to  export  the  raw  w«»l  or  to  import  it 
wlien  manufactured,  wfaiicb  till  his  time  sras  the  constant  cHinrse,  To  a  eer* 
tain  extent,  therefore,  foreign  commerce  would  decrease  io  proportion  to 
the  incTpase  of  the  internal  trade. 
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diminish  rather  than  increase  foreign  trade.  The  people 
would  thus  be  rendered  more  independent  of  foreign 
supplies^  but  it  would  require  some  time  to  rival  esta- 
blished manufactories  in  a  general  course  of  trade.  With 
a  view  to  this  policy,  Edward  gave  the  greatest  possible 
encouragement  to  the  settlement  of  foreign  artificers ; 
and  this  measure  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  and  so 
suddenly,  as  to  occasion  the  most  melancholy  decay  of 
some  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were  previously  esta- 
blished. Many  complaints  were  made  by  the  City  of 
London*,  whose  ancient  privileges  were  violated  by  the 
introduction  of  these  merchant  strangers  t.  But,  though 
the  privileges  were  acknowledged,  and  in  one  charter 
expressly  reserved  from  the  operation  of  the  statutes 
allowing  the  free  trade  and  residence  of  foreigners  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  j;,  complete  redress  was  not  ob- 
tained till  the  subsequent  reign,  when  all  dealings  car- 
ried on  between  foreigner  and  foreigner  within  the  City 
of  London  was  emphatically  prohibited^. 

•  Charter  of  50th  Edwaid  III.  Cotton's  Abridgemeot  of  the  Records, 
p.  141.  CottonianMSS.App.il.  Brit.Mii8.  And  1st  Charter  of  Richard  II. 

f  City  of  London  Case,  Coke's  Rep.  to!.  Till.  p.  254. 

t  Charter  of  llth  Edw.  III. 

§  Charters  of  Ist  and  7th  of  Richard  II.  Cottonian  MSB.  Records,  Ap- 
pendii  1 1 .  fol.  294, 466.  Brit.  Mus. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
From  the  Accession  of  Richard  IL  to  that  of  Henry  FJ. 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  a  remarkable  sera  in  the 
annals  of  the  Corporation,  as  we  must  refer  to  this  pe« 
riod  the  constitution  of  the  City  government  as  at  pre- 
sent established  in  the  Commonalty  in  Common  Council 
assembled.  This  representative  plan  of  government  had 
been  attempted  in  the  SOth  year  of  Edward  III.,  when 
an  ordinance  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  citizens  at 
large,  by  which  it  was  enacted ;  that  each  ward,  at  the 
annual  wardmote,  should  choose  a  certain  number,  eighty 
sixy  or  Jour,  according  to  its  size,  who  were  to  be  sum- 
moned, as  occasion  required,  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  common  interest  of  the  City*.  By  the  same  ordi- 
nance it  was  provided,  that  a  certain  number  only,  twelve, 
eight,  or  six,  from  each  ward,  according  to  its  size,  should 
come  to  elections;  and  that  none  but  those  especially 
summoned  for  that  purpose  should  attend.  From  which 
it  may  be  collected,  that  the  elections  were  to  be  made 
by  a  different  body  from  that  which  met  for  deliberative 
purposes  t •  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  occasioned 
Bome  abuses ;  for,  in  the  49th  year  of  Edward's  reign,  a 
special  meeting  of  a  great  number  of  the  chief  citizens 
was  called  together,  who  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which, 
after  noticing  the  many  complaints  made  of  the  discre- 

*  Lib.  Leg.  F.  oUimo  fo.  5  b.    Town  Qerk^s  office. 
+  Vid.  p.  U7,  where  it  may  be  seen  that  this  wai  in  all  probability  the 
caie  before. 
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tioBary  power  assumed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
in  sdeetmg  out  of  those  chosen  and  delegated  at  the 
wardmote  to  be  Common  Councilmen,  those  who  were 
to  be  in  fact  summoned  to  Common  Councils  *y  it  was 
ordained,  that  the  members  of  Common  Council  should 
be  nominated  in  future  by  the  trading  companies  instead 
of  the  wards ;  and  that  the  same  persons,  so  nominated 
as  Common  Councilmen,  and  none  others,  should  be 
summoned  to  attend  both  at  Common  Councils  and  at 
elections  t«  Great  confusion,  however,  and  irregularity 
seems  still  to  have  prevailed,  both  at  the  meeting  of  Com- 
mon Council  and  at  elections,  at  which  the  citizens  at 
large  still  persisted  in  interfering.  At  length,  after  many 
consultations  on  the  subject,  the  deliberative  assembly 
was  again  detached  from  the  electrce;  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  whole  community,  or  ^'immensa  com^ 
mumtasy^  specially  convened  for  that  purpose,  that,  ia 
regard  to  the^^M^er,  the  election  of  Common  Council- 
men  should  be  again  restored  to  the  wards ;  and  that 
four  persons  should  be  annually  elected  at  the  ward- 
mote for  each  ward  (since  increased  to  larger  numbers, 
according  to  the  growing  population  of  the  respective 
wards),  who  should  be  the  regular  standing  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  upon  all  common  and 
corporate  occasions  of  a  deliberative  nature  %.     Since 


*  This  bad  been  the  nsiial  coarse  for  a  great  number  of  years;  and  there 
b  OQtbing  in  the  ordinance  of  20tb  Edward  111.  from  which  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  in  regard  to  the  summoning  par- 
ticular Common  Councilmen,  as  representatiTCs  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
liowef  er  illegal  in  ils  commencement,  was  considered  irregular,  or  was  meant 
to  be  circimucribed. 

f  VId.  Ordinance  in  lib.  \j^%.  fo.  25  bd  t  I'ib*  I^«  H.  fo.  113. 
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thiB  ordiDance,  the  citiflens  at  large  have  eotirely  ceased 
to  meet  in  a  legislative^  and  also  in  a-corporate  capacity, 
except  with  respect  to  their  assemblies  in  Common  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  elections;  which,  not  being  affetfted 
by  the  ordinance  of  7th  Richard  IL,  continued  to  be  con* 
Tened  under  that  of  the  49th  Edward  III.  for  eighty-four 
years  longer,  according  to  the  summons  of  the  lord  mayor 
out  of  those  appointed  for  such  purpose  by  the  trading 
companies  *• 

Although  the  whole  kingdom,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  a  scene  of  turbulence 
and  misgovernment^-^-^he  Tatter  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  disputes  between  him  and  his  barons,  who  appear 
on  each  side  to  have  been  guilty  of  unconstitutional  op* 
pressions,— yet  the  citizens  of  London  had  no  cause  to 
complain  that  their  rights  and  privileges  were  not  duly 
respected.  The  charters  granted  by  this  monarch  were 
peculiarly  liberal ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  considera* 
tioo  in  which  the  citizens  were  held,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  assessment  of  the  famous  poll  tax 
which  gave  rise  to  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  the  lord  mayor 
ranked  as  an  earl  and  the  aldermen  as  barons  t.  It  is 
related  of  one  of  the  latter,  by  name  Philpot,  that  he,  at 
his  own  private  expense,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  vessels  con* 
taining  a  thousand  men,  and  sailed  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  a  pirate  who  had  long  infested  the 
coast  and  bad  made  very  numerous  captures.  The  gal- 
lant citizen  was  completely  successful  in  his  expedition, 
and  returned  to  the  City  in  triumph  after  taking  or  de- 

•  Act!  of  Common  Coancil,  7th  and  15ch  £dw.  IV.    Ub.  Leg.  L.  5S. 
lb.  98  (  ^80  that  of  15tfa  Bdw.  IV.    Ub.  Leg.  L.  fo.  1  IS.    And  vid.  hrfruy 
Chap.  14. 
•  f  Coiton't  Abridgement  of  the  Records. 
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fltroyiDg  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships*.  He  was  after^^ 
wards  questioned  l^y  the  King's  Council  on  the  subject  t 
bat  it  nevertheless  affords  a  striking  proof  both  of  the 
wealth  and  personal  importance  of  an  individual  in  un* 
dertaking  and  executing  an  enterprise  of  so  national  a 
character. 

The  part  which  the  citizens  acted  on  the  occasion  of 
Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  and  the  exploit  of  the  lord 
may<Hr  Walworth  in  killing,  or  at  least  assisting  in  the 
destruction  of  the  rebel  chief,  in  the  very  presence  of 
his  army,  are  too  well  known  to  b^L  repetition  herec. 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  walls  and  military 
strength  of  the  City  were  at  this  time  of  such  a  descrip* 
tion  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  even  the  overwhelming 
force  which  Tyler  commanded,  and  which  is*  estimated 
at  100,000  men.  His  first  efforts  failed  to  give  him  an 
entrance ;  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  gaining  a  peace*' 
aUe  admission  only  by  threatening  to  ravage  with  fire 
and  sword  the  adjacent  suburbs  f .  It  may  also  be  no* 
tioed,  that  one  of  the  main  articles  which  the  rebels  in* 
sisted  upon  was,  that  all  people,  whether  strangers  or 
not,  should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  and  buy  freely  in  idl 
cities  and  boroughs:)^;  which  shows  that  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  citizens  in  this  particular  were  at  this 
time  notorious  and  ascertained. 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  his  having  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  levy  diract 
taxes  on  the  people  without  the  consent  of  parliament ^» 
But  the  parliament  being  then  much  under  the  influence 
of  a  nobility  bent  on  circumscribing  the  king's  authority, 

•  Thos.  Wall.  Hist.  Angl. 

f  Thot.  Wals.  Hilt.  Aogl.     Frmatart's  Olironfcfe. 

t  Ibid.  ^  Hame. 
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were  little  disposed  to  encourage  the  king's  lavish  ex- 
penditure, and  he  was  accordingly  reduced  to  employ 
such  indirect  means  of  obtaining  supplies,  as  tended  ul* 
timately  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  The  citizens  of 
Ixmdon  had  been  often  applied  to  by  the  king  for  loans 
of  money ;  and  such  was  the  independent  tone  which 
the  state  of  the  government  enabled  them  to  assume, 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  they  refused  compliance  *• 
The  king,  in  great  indignation,  took  measures  for  seizing 
the  liberties  of  the  City,  as  forfeited  in  consequence,  as 
was  pretended,  of  some  riot,  and,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  proceeded  to  exact  large  sums  of  money  by  way 
of  ransom  t.  In  many  instances  afterwards,  on  one  pre- 
tence or  other,  gross  expedients  of  extortion  were  re* 
sorted  to;  and  particularly  on  one  occasion,  he  com- 
pelled many  of  the  principal  citizens  to  sign  and  seal 
blank  grants  of  money,  which  he  filled  up  at  his  discre- 
tion %•  This  arbitrary  conduct  so  completely  lost  Richard 
the  affection  of  the  Londoners,  that  upon  the  landing 
of  the  duke  of  Hereford  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  in  York- 
shire, he  was  instantly  invited  to  the  City ;  and  was  con- 
sequently-enabled to  present  so  formidable  an  aspect  to 
Richard,  that  the  latter  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
resign  his  crown  §,  a  resignation  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  death. 

Richard  was  the  last  monarch  who  assumed,  for  the 
individual  c^ences  of  the  magistrates  or  others^  to  seize 
into  his  own  hands  the  liberties  of  the  City||;  for  the 

•  Walsing.  Hbt.  Angl. 

f  Ibid.    Fabian's  Cbron.  p.  7.    Rymer's  Feed.    Madox'a  Firma  Bois** 

tibid. 

S  Tyrrell's  Gen.  Hist.  £n|;.  MSS.  in  bib.  Lamb.  Froiasart's  Chroo. 

II  PoUexfen's  Argument  in  tbe  Quo  Warranto  case. 
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well  known  forfeitore  in  Chftrles  the  Second's  time  was 
grounded  on  corporate  acts  of  the  whole  body  of  cttisois. 
It  had  been  expressly  provided  by  the  1st  charter  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  that  no  forfeiture  should  be  incurred  by  any  m- 
dividual  misconduct,  and  that  the  parties  offending,  only, 
should  be  responsible  for  their  respectiye  acts ;  but  it 
had  been  so  long  the  practice  of  preceding  kings  to  seise 
on  the  City  liberties  at  their  own  discretion,  that  Richard 
had  the  less  hesitation  in  following  their  example.  They 
were,  h<ywever,  on  this  occasion  immediately  restored*; 
though  not  without  the  usual  compromise  of  a  sum  of 
money,  which  was  indeed  the  real,  though  not  the  osten« 
sible  cause  of  such  frequent  invasions  of  the  corporate 
privileges.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  seizures  of  the  civic  liberties  were  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  law  even  as  then  established.    At  first, 
npon  these  occasions  of  forfeiture,  the  kings  of  England 
seem  to  have  appointed  governors  over  the  City,  and  to 
have  levied  contributions  in  the  way  of  fine  arbitrarily ; 
and  though,  afterwards,  there  was  usually  the  form  of  a 
judicial  trial  observed,  and  a  judgement  recorded  of  the 
cause  of  forfeiture  (more  particularly  by  the  justices  in 
Eyre),  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  as  a  right  vested 
in  the  king's  prerogative,  to  decide  what  should  amount 
to  such  forfeiture  of  the  franchise  f ;  a  prerogative  which 
the  king  certainly  never  had  a  right  to  exercise  |.    In* 
deed,  it  is  powerfully  urged  in  the  argument  of  PoUexfen 
in  theQuolVarranto  case,  that  these  seizures  took  place 

♦  Rjmer's  Fcedera. 

i  Vide  the  records  of  the  Tarlous  appointments  of  cnstodes  of  the  City, 
and  Che  varioot  forfeitnres  of  the  liberties.  Madox's  Firma  Burgi,  Index 
"  London"  Henry  II. 

t  Rex  ▼  Aoery.  Term  Reports,  toI.  iU  p.  515. 
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in  times  of  trouble  and  confusion,  and  can  never  be  drawn 
into  precedent  as  legal  authorities. 

In  the  many  troubles  wbich  attended  the  usurpation 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  citizens  continued  faithfully  to  adhere 
to  his  interests ;  and  we  may  form  no  incompetent  judge- 
ment of  the  important  influence  their  attachment  had  in 
securing  his  throne,  when  we  learn  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  a  most  powerful  insurrection,  headed 
by  the  first  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  was  suppressed 
almost  solely  by  the  citizens,  who,  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing furnished  Henry  with  the  major  part  of  S0,000  men. 
From  the  suddenness  with  which  6000  men  were  sap- 
plied  at  the  very  first  intimation  of  the  king's  impending 
danger,  it  would  appear  that  such  was  the  constant  force 
kept  up  at  this  time  by  the  civic  authorities^.  In  return 
for  such  timely  and  valuable  support,  the  king  granted 
the  City,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  some  very  in- 
dulgent charters ;  and  testified  an  anxious  desire  to  pre- 
serve their  privileges  inviolate  t.  In  particular,  with 
regard  to  merchant  strangers,  the  liberty  of  free  trade 
by  wkolesakj  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  first  by 
Edward  III.,  and  which,  as  contrary  to  the  dvic  rights 
and  customs,  had  occasioned  continual  jealousies  and 
disputes,  was  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign  finally  taken 
awray,  except  as  between  strangers  and  citizens  :(:•  Never- 
theless, Henry  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  settlement  of  foreign  traders,  as  far  as  he  could  con- 
sistently with  the  welfiire  of  the  Londoners ;  fbr  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  wbich 

•  De  Word,  ad  Polyc.    Wals.  Hiit.     Hall.  Chron. 
f  Charter  1st  Henry  IV.    Act  of  9th  Henry  I V.  c.  I .     Rot.  Tnrr.  Cot- 
ton* s  Abridgement. 
t  Ibid. 
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Italian  merchants  were  allowed  to  provide  lodgings  for 
themselves  at  their  own  discretion,  instead  of  being  bil- 
leted oat  by  the  citizens  themselves*.  This  custom  of 
providing  all  merchant  strangers  with  lodgings,  as  well 
as  that  of  limiting  their  residence  to  forty  days,  appears 
by  the  old  corporation  books  to  have  been  of  long  stand* 
iog,  and  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  constantly  exer* 
cised  t.  After  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  free 
trade  opened  by  him  throughout  the  City,  the  merchants 
gradually  acquired  a  firmer  footing  within  the  walls; 
especially  as  some  foreign  companies,  who  by  royal  char- 
ters and  the  concession  of  the  citizens  themselves,  had 
been  long  previously  settled,  began  at  that  time  to  exer- 
cise a  very  considerable  traffic  :(•  But  the  custom  of  bil- 
leting out  the  merchant  strangers  did  not  entirely  cease 
for  some  time  after  this  period ;  as  we  find  several  acts 
passed  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Henry 
VIL,  by  which  this  practice  was  directed  to  be  observed 
throughout  all  the  towns  in  England  §.     It  is  to  be  un- 


*  Thif  Act  b  qnoCed  in  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce;  toI.  i.  p.  383,  and 
in  Maitlaad»  vol.  i.  p.  184.    And  rid.  infra^  Book  II.  chap.  2. 

^  Uber  Albns.  Lib.  Home.  Petitions  in  parliaments  Edirard  III.9 
Richaid  II.,  and  Henry  IV.  SUtuU  de  Civitate  Und.  IS  Edw.  L  Cal- 
thorpe's  Un|;efl,  &c.  Sec.  Tlie  true  origin  of  tliis  restriction  in  regard  to  the 
Kadence  of  strangers  u  to  l>e  traced  perhaps  to  the  laws  of  Alfrvd»  who  or- 
^ned  that  no  man  should  be  safered  to  reside  in  England  above  forty  days 
withont  being  inroUed  in  some  tithing  or  decenniary*  Blacks.  Conun.  Toi.  i. 
P-  ii4,  Mirroir  de  Justice,  ««p-  1*  sec.  3.  cap.  6.  sec.  1.  And  that  no 
foreign  oserchant  shonld  stay  in  the  land  beyond  forty  ^ys.  Ibid.  L.L. 
Atheist,  cap.  S.    And  vid.  fn/ra,  Book  II.  cbap.  S. 

t  The  Hanw,  French,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  merchants,  who  had, 
•ome  of  them,  settled  and  been  incorporated  as  early  as  Henry  the  Third's 
'^^o.  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  poman.  Northonck's  History  of 
I^odoQ.   Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  ▼.  p.  105.    And  rid.  <n/rtf,  Chap.  18. 

S  Slat.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  0.   And  Stow,  book  ▼.  p.  805. 
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derstood  that,  at  this  period  and  for  many  subsequent 
reigns,  all  wholesale  dealing  was  carried  on  in  the  pub- 
lic open  markets,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  conducted 
elsewhere  *• 

In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  his  son,  we  trace  many 
indications  of  the  prosperous  and  improving  condition 
of  the  metropolis.  So  valuable,  indeed,  were  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  citizens,  and  so  much  had  the  interests 
of  trade  advanced,  that  Henry  IV.  passed  a  law  to  re- 
press the  avidity  of  the  inferior  classes  to  become  ap- 
prentices. The  statute,  after  complaining  of  the  want 
of  husbandry  labourers,  by  reason  of  the  peasants  be- 
coming bound  to  learn  trades  in  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  nobility, 
enacts,  that  none  shall  so  put  their  children  out  as  ap- 
prentices who  are  not  possessed  of  land  to  the  amount 
of  20s.  per  annum  f*  At  this  period  Guildhall  was  built|; 
which  building,  though  it  has  in  subsequent  times  been 
frequently  beautified  by  external  and  internal  decora- 
tions, and  more  particularly  after  the  great  fire  of 
London,  still  rests  on  the  same  ancient  foundation. 
The  walls  of  the  City  were  kept  in  a  regular  and  com- 

*  This  h  snfBciently  apparent  from  the  many  acts  of  Common  Council 
against  forestalling  goods  coming  to  market ;  those  establishing  pnblic  ware- 
houses, wMch  expressly  state  that  all  goods  of  merchant  strangers  had  bees 
used  to  be  sold  op«>nty  in  markets;  the  many  statutes  passed  beginning  !■ 
the  time  of  Edw.  III.,  Axin^  the  stoples;  a  proclamation  of  Eliiabetb 
(Rymer's  Fcedera^Tol.  xvi.  p.  213.)»  reguUtiog  in  which  markpf*  »!•«  varioui 
goods  should  be  sold  in  London.  Player  and  Hutchtns.  Harg.  MSS.  Brit 
Mas.  No.  56.  p.  26,  in  which  Sir  O.  Bridgman  says  that  the  public  opeo 
markets  were  the  only  places  for  strangers  to  sell  in ;  also  Stat.  1  and  8  ^ 
and  Mary,  c.  7  ;  and  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  passim. 

+  Stat.  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  17.  This  statute  was  repealed  as  regards  the  citi- 
zens of  London  by  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  1 1. 

i  Fabian's  Chronicle.    Matt.  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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plete  state  of  repair ;  and  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
a  wide  and  clear  ditch  round  the  whoke  area,  so  as  to 
render  the  forti&cations  the  more  complete*, — an  ob- 
ject which  we  may  believe  at  this  period  was  of  some 
consequence,  as  we  find  that  a  new  gate  was  built  in 
the  reiga  of  Henry  V.f  The  streets  were  now  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  mayor, 
lighted  at  night  by  public  lanterns  j:;  from  whence  we 
may  justly  infer  that  the  internal  police  of  the  City 
was  under  tolerably  good  regulation. 

•  Fabiao*s  CbroDicle,  Mait.  toI.  i.  p.  186.    Stoir*9  Suryey. 
+  Mooi|;ate,Ibid.  }  Wd. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VL  to  that  of  Henry  VII. 

It  is  remarked  by  Hume,  that  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Lancastrian  princes,  the  authority  of  parliament  seems 
to  have  been  more  con&rmed,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people  more  regarded,  than  during  any  former  period : 
an  observation  which  appears  justified  by  the  history  of 
the  times.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  more  contribute  to 
such  influence  than  a  doubtful  title  to  the  throne,  while 
occupied  by  men  of  spirit  and  abilities,  or  the  minority 
and  personal  weakness  of  a  subsequent  monarch  who 
claimed  by  a  more  regular  succession.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  the  par- 
liament assumed  almost  the  whole  prerogatives  of  go- 
vemment ;  and  throughout  the  contests  between  the 
Lancastrian  dynasty  and  that  of  the  house  of  York,  its 
concurrence  was  courted  and  appealed  to  by  both  par- 
ties. Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  totally  disregarding 
that  monarch's  own  destination,  it  gave  a  new  arrange- 
ment to  the  whole  administration*.  The  policy  pur- 
sued  by  parliament  during  the  progress  of  the  ensuing 
reign  was  directed,  still  more  decidedly,  to  weaken  the 
king's  authority,  and  to  detract  from  his  dignity  and  in- 
fluence. Although  vast  sums  were  necessarily  required 
in  the  French  wars,  and  in  keeping  possession  of  those 
conquered  countries  which  the  nation  were  as  little  dis- 

*  Rymer's  Fcedefs,  vol.  x.  p.  261.    Cotton's  AbridgemeDt,  p.  564.    Hall, 
fo.  SS.    Monstrelet,  ?ol.  it.  p.  2T. 
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posed  as  the  Court  to  resign ;  yet  the  paiiiameiit  were 
neither  willing  to  aid,in  the  first  instance,  the  very  in- 
adequate resources  of  the  royal  treasury  in  maintaining 
those  wars^  nor,  subsequently,  to  relieve  the  king  from 
the  load  of  debt  unavoidably  contracted  during  the  con* 
tinuanee  of  them  *.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  king's 
ministers  were  forced  to  recur  to  many  old  abuses,  and 
particnhirly  to  the  arbitrary  practice  of  purveyance  f ; 
till,  by  degrees,  not  only  the  allegiance  of  parliament 
was  withdrawn,  but  the  aflfections  of  the  people  greatly 
estranged,  both  from  the  king  and  his  government. 

This  was  very  seriously  and  plainly  manifested  by 
Cade's  rebellion  t  who,  although  a  man  of  low  condition 
and  bad  character,  had  influence  enfough,  by  the  bare  as- 
sumption of  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  to  collect  abotrt 
him  a  body  so  numerous. and  strong  as  nearly  to  over- 
turn the  government.  Advancing  from  Kent,  he  and  his 
followers  were,  after  some  hesitation,  admitted  within 
the  City  gates,  where,  at  first,  thdy  conducted  them- 
selves with  comparative  moderation.  Their  first  mea- 
sure, however  atrocious  in  itself,  nlsvertheless  affords 
some  illustration  of  the  settled  notions  entertained  of 
the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  law,  and  the  universal 
reverence  paid  to  the  regular  forms  observed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  especially  as  regarded  the  legal 
institntjons  in  the  City  of  Liondcm.  Cade,  having  ap- 
prehended Lord  Say  the  high  treasurer,  had  him  ar- 
raigned fii^r.  his  poUtical  conduct  before  the  lord  mayor. 
That  nobleman  tefused  to  plead  before  a  jurisdiction  so 

*  Hume's  Hist.  .    '    - 

i  Ibid.;  and  Petition  of  Commons  presented  to  the  king.  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2S3.  *   * 
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constituted  and  so  convened ;  and  by  these  means  avoided 
that  judicial  trial  which  the  rebels  had  conceived  them* 
selves,  under  any  circumstances,  bound  to  concede  to 
him.  Accordingly,  Cade  had  him  taken  from  the  bar 
end  instantly  beheaded*.  This  violence  was  very  soon 
followed  by  other  indications  of  bloodshed  and  plunder; 
and  the  citizens,  at  last  rouSed  to  a  due  sense  of  their 
danger,  during  a  temporary  absence  shut  their  gates 
against  the  insurgents.  The  next  day  a  severe  battle 
was  fought :  the  citizens  successfully  defended  the  bridge 
against  their  intrusion  +  ;  and  so  much  were  the  rebels 
dispirited  by  the  loss  they  sustained  on  this  occasion, 
that,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  they  all  dispersed.  Cade 
made  the  best  of  his  way  alone  towards  the  coast,  but 
was  soon  detected  and  killed  by  a  private  gentleman  in 
the  county  of  Sussex  f« 

The  general  discontent,  however,  at  the  measures  of 
the  king's  ministers  by  no  means  diminished.  Parlia- 
mentary remonstrances  grew  bold,  and  demands  were 
made  which  seemed  to  arrogate  little  short  of  supreme 
authority  §.  In  this  state  of  things  a  competitor  for  the 
throne  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  interests  were  very  warmly  espoused  by  a  large 
class  of  the  people,  and  particularly  by  the  citizens.  In- 
dependent of  the  general  grievances  which  the  City,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  may  be  well  sup- 
posed  to  have  undergone,  a  personal  and  common  hatred 
was  conceived  against  the  leaders  oT  the  Lancastrian, 
or  royal  party,  who  with  the  queen  were  strongly  sus- 
pected of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

«  stow.    Hall.  Cbron.    Fabian's  Chron. 

f  Hi9(.  Croyland.  ConUn.  p.  586.  t  H*'^*  Cbron. 

S  Parliam.  Hiit  toI.  ii.  p.  863. 
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•ihe  king's  uncle;  a  prince  who  had  rendered  himself, 
.by  his  many  amiable  qualities,  a  great  feyourite  with 
the  people*.  That  the  oppressions  of  which  the  nation 
•and  the  parliament  complained  were  real,  and  not  the 
result  of  a  factious  support  of  a  popular  nobleman,  we 
may  justly  infer  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  the 
first  battle  fought  between  the  two  parties,  when  the 
Duke  of  Tork  had  the  manifest  advantage,  and  had,  in<- 
deed,  reduced  the  king  entirely  under  his  powerf^  the 
parliament  contented  themselves  with  passing  some  few 
regulations  of  government,  and  renewed  their  oaths  of 
fealty  to  Henry  f .  The  Duke  of  York  saw  how  ex- 
pedient it  was  to  have  his  claim  recognised  by  the  par- 
liament, which,  in  consequence  of  some  desperate  battles 
terminating  in  favour  of  the  Torkists,  was  soon  after* 
wards  formally  done§;  subject  to  the  possession  of  the 
crown  by  Henry  during  his  life.  An  arrangement  so 
incompatible  with  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  two 
contending  parties  could  hardly  long  continue.  The 
civil  war  soon  raged  again  with  its  wonted  fury. '  The 
duke  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his  son  immediately 
hastened  to  London,  where  he  was  cordially  received, 
and  had  confidence  enough  openly  to  assume  the  scep- 
tre under  the  title  of  Edwbrd  IV. 

Amidst  these  violent  transactions  the  progressive  in- 
finence  gained  by  the  parliament  and  the  people  in  the 
Constitution  is  obvious.  Diiring  the  struggle  for  do- 
minion, the  Yorkists,  having  to  contend  against  the  esta- 
blished order  of  government,  would  naturally  find  their 
interest,  not  only  in  fomenting  discontent,  but  in  pro- 


*  Home's  Hist.  f  Stow»  pp.  388, 389.    HolingslMd,  p.  (133, 

t  Hume's  Hist.  S  Cotton's  Abridgement,  p.  606.  GrmflODy  p.  647. 
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meting  all  popular  iaterference  for  refbrmatioii  and 


dress.  Aocordinglyi  wefind  tiwt  scarce  ft  step  was  taken, 
either  by  the  Duke  of  York  or  his  son  Edward  IV.,  with- 
out first  warily  sounding  the  disposition  of  the  people. 
They  uniformly  professed,  as  their  prominent  object, 
emancipation  from  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures, 
and  endeavoured  to  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  an 
oppressed  and  suflering  nation*.  Even  the  assumption 
of  tlfe  crown  by  Edward  was  spedously  grounded  on 
national  consent  f;  and,  while  every  art  was  employed 
by  the  Yorkists  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  in- 
ferior orders,  on  the  part  of  the  Lancastrians  the  uenal 
licentiousness  which  prevails  among  mercenary  troope, 
suddenly  raised  to.  be  as  suddenly  dispersed,  was  from 
necessity  indulged  j:.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
in  a  contest  which  so  long  and  so  doubtfully  dirided  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  City  of  I^ndon  should  exemplify 
as  conspicuous  an  attachment  to  the  bouse  of  Yoric  as 
an  aversion  to  that  of  Lancaster^.  In  truth,  the  goodp 
will  of  the  citizens  was  thought  by  Edward  to  be  so 
main  a  bulwark  of  his  throne,  that  he  never  fitiled^  duriiig 
the  course  of  his  reign,  to  use  every  means  of  preaerving 
it..  Besides  securing  to  them  in  the  most  ample  manner 
their  ancient  privileges,  he  increased  them  by  the  grant 
of  several  very  beneficial  charters;  and  even  conde- 
scended to  live  among  them  on  terms  of  the  most  con- 
vivial familiarity  ||. 


*  Stow,  p;  894.    De  Word,  ad  Pol ychron.    Fab.  Chron.  pp.  T,  14»  50. 

i  Acconntof  £dward*t  election  in  London,  in  Stow,  p.  416.  Hollingiiied, 
p.  661.    Grafton,  p.  653.  t  Home's  Hist. 

S  Maiaand  and  Noorthonck  in  tbeir  Histories  of  London  detail  very  par- 
ticnlarly  many  proofs  of  the  citizens*  attachment  to  the  hoose  of  York, 

D  Home  quoting  Pol  yd.  Virg.  p.  519,  and  Biondi. 
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It  amy  be  d<Nibted  whether  the  City  of  liondon  ever 
stood  aa  high  in  imtioiial  influence  and  consideration,  as 
dnriag  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  decided  exprea- 
uon  of  its  support  may  be  said  more  than  once  to  have 
conferred  the  crown.  For,  not  only  did  the  first  recep- 
tion of  Eklward  after  the  death  of  his  father,  under  very 
untoward  circumstanoes,  enable  him  successfully  to  as- 
sert his  claim  to  the  throne*;  but  afterwards,  when,  in 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  he  was  compelled 
rather  to  seek  refuge  in  .the  City  as  an  exile,  than  to  re^ 
sort  thither  as  the  leader  of  a  formidable  party,  the  un- 
abated zesd  and  support  of  the  citizens  at  once  elevated 
him  again  to  the  situation  of  a  conqueror  and  a  mon- 
arch f.  Nor  was  the  City  unqualified  from  its  local 
strength  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  settling  the  go- 
ven^neat.  Its  fortifications  werb  in  so  complete  a  state, 
and  so  well  guarded,  as  to  deiy  the  attacks  of  a  potent 
army ;  and  nothing  tended  more  directly  to  the  ruin  of 
the  LAncastrians.than  the  steady  refusal  of  the  London- 
ers to  admit  them  within  the  walls  t:*  They  were  con- 
sequently twice  subjected  to  furious  assaults ;  once  by 
Lord  Scales,  who^  having  possession  of  the  Tower,  in- 
cessantly for  several  days,  though  in  vain,  plied  the  City 
with  ordnance  S ;  and  again  by  the  Bastard  Falconbridge, 
who,  at  the  head  of  17,000  men,  attempted  to  storm  the 
City  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  citizens  with  very  little  ex- 
traneous assistance  §  • 


•stow,  p.  415.   HolliDg8hed,p.661.   Grafton,' p.  S5S.  Tabian*8  Chron. 
ud  HaU'i  Chroiu  ano.  1460. 
f  Conines,  lib.  3.  cbap.  7.    Grafton,  p.  109. 
t  Fabian  and  HalPi  Chron.ann.  1460.  S  Ibid. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  that  the  liveryinen 
at  large  of  the  trading  companies  were  first  associated 
with  the  electors  at  the  Common  Hall.    We  have  iio« 
ticed*9  that,  in  the  49th  year  of  Edward  III.,  these 
electors,  who  were  originally  summoned  by  the  lord 
mayor  out  of  the  wardsy  were  ordained  by  a  regulation 
of  that  date  to  be  chosen  as  delegates  from  the  whole 
number  of  the  trading  companies  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchises ;  and  so  they  continued  to  be  till  this  period. 
But,  as  neither  vl fixed  number  or  vl fixed  class  of  voters 
was  settled  by  this  ordinance,  it  seems  that  much  irre* 
gularity  ensued,  both  with  respect  to  the  mode  and  au« 
thority  of  summoning  them  to  elections,  and  in  the  nam- 
ber  of  those  summoned.     It  was  accordingly  enacted  in 
the  7th  year  of  Edward  IV.,  that  the  election  of  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  should  be  in  the  Common  Council, 
together  with  the  masters  and  wardens  of  each  mystery. 
The  number,  however,  of  voters  appearing  by  this  regu- 
lation to  be  too  much  narrowed,  it  was  at  last  established 
by  act  of  Common  Council  of  the  15th  of  Edward  IV., 
that  the  masters  and  wardens  should  assodaie  with  them* 
selves  the  honest  men  of  their  mt/steries^  and  come  in  that 
last  liveries  to  the  elections  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs ;  and 
that  none  other^  but  themselves  and  the  members  of  the 
Common  Council,  should  be  present  t. 
'    On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  reins  of  government  were 
committed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,,  Richard  Doke 
of  Gloucester,  as  protector  during  the  minority  of  his 
infant  son,  Edward  V.    In  tracing  with  hasty  steps  and 


♦  Vid.  p.  I6«. 

i  The  City  elecUona  were  farUicr  and  finally  ret;iilated  by  Stat  11  Geo.  I. 

18.   Vid.  Cbap.Sl. 
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for  an  ulterior  object  the  thread  of  English  History, 
the  adnlt  reader  must  be  again  informed,  though  sucr 
ciBctly,  that  Richard,  who  firom  his  childhood'  had  been 
bred  in  the  midst  of  carnage  and  violence,  and  who  had 
given  many  proofs  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  as  well  as 
of  great  talents  for  government,  instantly  determined  to 
usurp  the  throne.  The  many  obstacles  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  elevation,  and  which  would  at  once  have 
disheartened  a  man  of  moderate  courage,  or  one  imbued 
with  any  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  had  no  influence 
on  a  heart  hardened  by  long  experience  in  bloodshed 
and  disorder.  His  first  step  was  to  murder  those  noble- 
men, who,  from  their  personal  influence  as  well  as  im- 
pregnable attachment  to  the  issue  of  Edward  IV.,  he 
knew  would  make  a  powerful  and  warlike  opposition  to 
his  claims*.  Among  these,  Lord  Hastings,  whom  Ri- 
chard by  well  dissembled  fiimiliarity  had  inveigled  within 
his  grasp,  was  suddenly  seized  at  the  Council  table  in 
^e  presence  of  the  protector,  and  at  his  command,  upon 
a  most  extraordinary  and  absurd  charge  of  witchcraft ; 
and  was  as  suddenly  beheaded  on  Tower  Hillf.  An 
apology  for  this  summary  outrage  was  instantly  read 
throughout  the  City  of  London  in  the  form  of  a  procla- 
mation; but  in  such  haste  was  it  got  up,  that,  as  was 
sarcastically  observed  by  a  citizen,  it  certainly  seemed 
penned  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  \. 

Richard  appears  to  have  founded  his  chief  hopes  of 
success  in  his  ambitious  project,  on  the  concurrence  of 
the  citizens.  Aware  of  the  important  effects  of  their  al- 
legiance during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence acquired  by  their  united  strength  in  a  nation  di- 

•  Hmiie*s  Hut.  Edw.  V.  +  Sir  Thoi.  More'i  Life  of  Edward  V. 
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vided  ihFoiighM>ut  by  many  Gon^adiDg  yitere^ta,  he 
judged  that^  if  Us  authority  was. once  estaUisbftd  in 
London,  he  had  little  to  fear  or  ei^pect  from  oppoeition 
in  any  other  quarter*  Accordingly,  he.  bent  hi$  most 
artful  attention  to  gain  over  the  Cityio  his  intereat; 
and,  mindful  of  that  election  which  first  seated  his  bro- 
ther on  the  throne,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have  his 
own  title  recognissed  in  a  similar  manner.  Fov  this  pur- 
pose Shaw,  the  lord  mayor,  who  had  become  a  creature 
of  Richard's,  and  privy  to  all  his  designs,  was  employed 
to  entrap  the  citizens  into  a  kind  of  popular  ezpresaioB 
in  fiivour  of  the  protector's  title**  His  first  attempt, 
however,  which  was  to  raise  the  semblance  of  a  puUic 
acclamation  through  the  medium  of  a  popular  appeal 
introduced  into  a  sermon  preached  by  his  brother  at 
St.  Paul's,  most  awkwardly  and  entirely  failed  of  the 
concerted  object  t.  The  lord  mayor  then  summoned  a 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  great  ora- 
torical powers,  attended  j:.  At  this  meeting  the  duke 
harangued  the  citizens,  at  great  length,  on  the  pre- 
tensions of  Richard ;  but  the  assembly,  either  through 
astonishment  at  the  inqpudence  of  such  claims,  or  throogb 
a  steady  resolution  to  oppose  them,  maintained  a  perfect 

•  Fabian*!  Chron.  f  Ibid. 

X  This  appean  to  have  been  a  meeling  quite  out  of  the  common  coonr , 
nod  neither  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Hall  under  the  regulation  of  the  l&th 
Edward  IV.  or  of  the  established  Common  Council,  but  a  general  nnemblj 
of  the  citiseni  at  large.  No  entry  it  made  in  the  City  Books  of  this  meet- 
ing; although  in  the  few  insUncet  in  which  Common  Halls  have  been  held 
for  other  than  elective  purposes,  as  to  have  a  proclamation  or  a  royal-leCter 
read,  or  under  a  special  order  of  parliament,  such  meetings  have  alwayi 
been  regularly  recorded.  All  the  other  acU  of  Richard  the  Third*s  time  are 
duly  entered. 
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sHenee.  The  recorder  was  then  instructed  ta.  address 
them  to  the  saaie  effect;  but,  speakiag  cautiously  and 
with  some  equivocation,  he  had  no  better  success.  At 
Utt  the  duke  peremptorily  required  an  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other ;  and,  on  some  few  voices  being  feeUy 
raised,  he,  with  formal  solemnity,  announced  diat  he 
had  heard  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  si|fl$ffiently  de- 
clared *.  Richard  accordingly,  with  ill-disguised  ala- 
crity, accepted  the  crown ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  su* 
preme  authority  was  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes, 
the  sons  of  Edward  IV.t 

The  citizens  attended  the  usurper's  coronation,  with 
the  lord  mayor  as  cupbearer,  in  great  pomp ;  and  their 
claim  in  this  particular  was  formally  allowed,  and  still  re* 
mains  on  record  X.  Richard  showed  a  continual  anxiety 
to  conciliate  all  ranks  of  the  people  to  his  government, 
and  as  soon  as  he  deemed  himself  securely  settled  on 
his  throne,  passed  in  parliament  several  popular  laws. 
He  likewise  intended  to  strengthen  his  title  to  the  crown 
by  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV. ; 
and  although  he  had  muMered  her  two  brothers,  he 
met  with  no  opposition  to  his  addresses  either  from  her- 
self or  her  mother.  Every  thing,  therefore,  seemed  to 
promise  a  triumphant  issue  to  all  his  crimes,  and  an 
eventual  stability  to  his  throne  %• 

The  nation,  however,  was  incapable  of  enduring  so 
baleful  a  prospect.  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  stood 
nearly  related  to  the  throne,  and  an  exile  in  Brittany, 
was  strenuously  urged  from  all  quarters  to  appear  in 


•  Sir  T.  Mere'i  Ufe  of  Edward  V.    Fabian's  Chronicle. 

f  Ibid.;  and  tid.  note  Q.  S  to  Hume's  Hiit. 

t  Lib.  L.  fol.  191  a  &  b.    Town  Clerk's  office.  S  Hume's  Hist. 
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England ;  and,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
dignant people,  at  once  to  save  them  from  impending 
tyranny,  and  prevent  a  marriage  which  would  prove  as 
fatal  to  his  own  hopes  as  to  those  of  the  whole  nation. 
He  accordingly  hastened  over;  but,  such  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  able  adversary,  that,  before  he  could  call 
together  more  than  a  handful  of  partizans,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  contend  in  a  bloody  battle  for  a 
crown  and  for  his  life.  In  the  memorable  field  of  Bos- 
worth,  however,  Henry  proved  victorious.  Richard 
found  in  the  field  a  death  too  honourable  for  so  exe- 
crable a  man ;  and  his  competitor,  by  marrying  Eliza- 
beth, the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  succeeded  to  the  un* 
disputed  possession  of  the  royal  authority^. 

; 

•  The  anthor  gives  all  due  credU  to  the  iD^niom  reasoDiag  of  Walpole 
Id  his  Historic  Doabts;  but  he  has  not  been  indttced  to  alter  hisoplnioD, 
formed  from  the  usual  sources  of  historical  ioformatioo,  on  the  character  of 
Richard  III. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  Henry  VIIL 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don through  a  series  of  barbarous  ages  to  a  period  when 
civilization  may  be  said  to  have  become  general  through- 
ont  the  nation,  and  many,  though  certainly  not  all,  of 
the  great  principles  of  its  government  had  attained  a 
settled  foundation.  The  issue  by  Henry's  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  put  a  fiqal  close  to  those  contests  which 
had  so  long  attended  a  disputed  succession.  The  laws 
of  the  land  began  to  be  reduced  to  a  system,  and  to  be- 
come a  favourite  study  among  the  better  orders,  who 
consequently  felt  a  peculiar  and  personal  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  them  *•  The  constitution  and  preroga- 
tives of  parliament  began  to  be  better  known  and  ap- 
preciated, and  became  universally  considered  as  the 
organ  and  arbiter  of  the  national  law.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  as  well  as  in  those  of  several 
of  his  successors,  many  arbitrary  practices  prevailed, 
evincing  rather  the  despotic  power  than  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  monarch ;  the  laws,  too,  were  occasion- 
sdly  strained  to  effect  illegal  and  tyrannical  objects; 
and  many  royal  prerogatives,  totally  incompatible  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  were  exercised,  the  assump- 
tion of  which  by  Charles  I.  brought  that  ill-fated  mon- 
arch in  bolder  times  to  the  scaffold.    It  is  difficult  to 

*  Fortescne  writes,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Inns  of  Court  con- 
t^in«L  SOOO  itndentt,  most  of  them  men  of  honourable  birth. 
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specify  precisely  any  period  in  the  English  history  in 
which  our  own  genuine  constitution  can  be  said  to  have 
existed,  free  from  the  tinge  of  autocracy  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  influence  of  corruption  on  the  other;-  and  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  he  who  attempts,  by  looking 
back  to  former  ages,  to  affix  any  point  of  time  for  so 
perfect  and  constitutional  a  plan  of  power,  will  be  scared 
,by  the  irregularities  or  enormities  of  each  age  as  he  re- 
cedes, till  at  last  he  takes  refuge  in  that  entangled  wil- 
derness of  our  early  history,  where  he  may  just  descry 
the  primitive  efforts  at  government  which  barbarians 
adopt  in  associating  together  by  bands  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. Still,  however,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII., 
most  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  English  consti- 
tution were  at  least  acknowkdged^  and  the  common  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  t>eopIe  ascertained.  The  admini- 
stration of  government  and  of  the  laws  proceeded  for  the 
most  part  in  one  and  the  same  course,  in  sjpite  of  tem- 
porary checks  and  convulsions,  and  extended  an  uniform 
influence  over  all  classes  of  the  people ;  there  will  there- 
fore be  the  less  reason  for  any  detailed  reference  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  any  distinguishing  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens^  The  history  of  London  becomes 
more  local ;  and  ceases  in  great  measure  to  be  involved 
in  that  of  the  times,  and  of  the  nation  at'large. 

The  frequent  rebellions  which  mark  the  progress  of 
this  king^s  reign,  gave  many  occasions  for  the  irregular 
exercise  of  his  authority.  But,  in  most  instances,  Henry, 
whose  ruling  passion  was  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
was  satisfied  with  the  exaction  of  ruinous  fines  and  for- 
feitures, which,  while  they  strengthened  his  own  power, 
at  the  same  time  depressed  that  of  his  enemies.  The 
whole  policy  of  Henry's  government  seems  to  have  been 
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the  amassing  treasure ;  a  policy  which  we  may  conceire 
to  have  been  as  much  suggested  by  the  difficulties  into 
which  former  kings  had  been  placed,  through  the  loss 
of  their  private  demesnes  and  their  conteqnent  depen- 
dence on  the  will  of  parliament,  as  by  a  natural  dispo- 
sition to  avarice.    But,  although  this  was,  directly  or 
infirectly,  the  chief  object  of  all  Henry's  cares,  he  Imew 
too  well  the  temper  of  his  people  to  resort  to  those  bare* 
&oed  extortions  which  marked  the  reigns  of  his  earlier 
predecessors.     On  one  occasion,  only,  he  ventnred  to 
levy  a  benevolence  of  his  own  authority*,  to'  which  the 
dtizene  of  London  were,  as  usual,  obliged  very  largely 
to  contribute'!' ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  obtain  from 
the  first  parliament  which  met  afterwards  a  sanction  to 
this  measure:):.    Sensible  of  the  dangers  and disorclers 
attending,  a  direct  and  general  taxation  of  his' subjects, 
Henry  devised  a  safer  mode  of  attaining  his  ends,  hy 
craftily  framing  new  laws,  which  tended  to  multiply  and 
fiicilitate  the  forfeiture  of  estates,  and  by  rigidly  en- 
forcing, and  evea  perverting  those  laws  by  which  fines 
and  forfeitures  were  incurred.     For  this  purpose  he 
employed,  as  his  ministers,  the  notorious  Empson  and 
Dudley,  lawyers  of  great  learning'  and  experience,  who 
devoted,  throughout  the  whole  of  Henry's  reign^  the 


•  Kjrner'i  Fcedeim,  vol.  zii.  p.  4S6. 

t  According  to  Fabian,  (o  the  amount  of  j£  15,000;  a  snm  equal  to  at 
least  £\OOfiOO  in  the  present  times.  Cliron.  part  7.  Tliis  species  of  tax, 
for  such  it  was  in  reality,  is  first  mentioned  in  tlie  time  of  Richard  II.  (Vidl 
Home's  Hbt.  cb.  17.  ad  fin.),  and  was  occasionally  levied  till  tbe  1st  year  of 
Riclnid  III.,  when  it  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.  It  was  ventured 
opoQ,  however,  both  by  Henry  VII.  and  hu  snccemor,  and  was  altogether 
vbitrary  in  amount  and  mode  of  collection. 

X  Parliament  held  1495.    The  benevolence  was  levied  in  1401. 
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most  industrious  sagacity  in  contriving  specious  methods 
of  oppressing  the  people  under  the  forms  of  law.  They 
new  modelled  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  supplied 
it  with  jurisdiction  to  try  offences  without  jury,  and  with 
power  almost  unlimited  over  the  persons  and  properties 
of  subjects  *•  They  directed  crown  informations  in- 
stead of  indictments  to  be  at  once  received,  without  the 
intervention  of  grand  juries,  not  only  at  assises,  but  even 
at  sessions  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  heavy 
penalties  f  •  They  issued  new  and  strange  commissions 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  f.  They  raked  up  old  and  long 
forgotten  penal  statutes,  on  which  prosecutions  were 
directed  against  persons  totally  unconscious  of  offence  t- 
And  whatever  remained  of  the  oppressive  system  of  the 
feudal  law  was  wrested  to  the  harassing  and  plundering 
of  all  those  who  could  in  any  shape  be  brought  under 
the  king's  authority  as  his  tenants  f. 

Henry  commenced  his  exactions  from  the  citizens  of 
London  in  the  mild  form  of  borromng'!^;  but,  though 
supplies  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  his  very  limited  necessities,  were  cheerfully  ad- 
vanced, the  king's  rapacity  was  not  of  such  a  quality  as 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  slender  acquisitions.  Under 
the  pretext  of  having  transgressed  against  an  old  penal 
statute,  Alderman  Capel  was  fined  jfiSTOO^;  and  this 
case  formed  the  precedent  for  the  numerous  extortions 
which  followed.  Five  thousand  pounds  were  paid  by 
the  Corporation  for  a  confirmation  of  their  charter; 
principally  with  regard  to  their  right  to  the  forfeiture 
of  all  goods  bought  and  sold  within  the  City  by  stran- 

•  BacoD'i  Life  of  Henry  VII.    Blackstone**  Comm.  vol.  i?.  p.  489. 

+  Holtingsbed,  p.  504.     Polydore  Virg.  pp.  513, 615. 

t  Fabian,  part  7.  ^  Bacon'i  Life  of  Henry  VII. 
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gers*;  the  charter,  however,  contained  no  grant  of  any 
new  privileges  or  franchises.  Every  effort  seems  to 
have  been  exerted  by  the  citissens  to  conciliate  the  king's 
favour,  both  by  the  lavish  magnificence  displayed  by 
them  in  their  attendance  on  his  person,  and  in  the  re- 
ception of  his  fiiniily  in  the  City,  and  also  by  their 
zealous  alacrity  in  defending  his  interests  against  the 
continnal  attacks  of  rebels  f.  But  these  attentions  and 
services  had  no  effect  on  his  cold  and  calculating  temper; 
and  his  reign  finished,  as  it  had  begun,  by  cruel  impo- 
sitions on  the  wealthier  citizens,  many  of  whom,  and 
among  the  rest  Capel,  were  liberated  from  prison  at  his 
death,  where  they  were  confined  for  non-payment  of 
heavy  fines  \. 

•  Fabian,  p.  7.  Charter  of  80(h  Henry  VII.  Inspeximu  charter  of 
Charles  II. 

f  Ibid. 

X  Bacon*i  Life  of  Ifenry  VII.  HaU*i  Chron.  Fabian,  p.  7.  Stow, 
Aa.Eiicl. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

From  tie  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  Elisabeth. 
— Of  the  Civic  Processions  and  Pageasfts.T^Of  the  In- 
tenor  Condition^  Populaiiony  Sttfk  of  BmUling^  and 
Mourner  ofLioing  within  the  Giy. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Henry  VIH.  after  liis  accession, 
was  to  gratify  his  subjects  by  beheading  Empson  and 
Dudley^  who  had  so  jastly  drawn  upon  themselves  the  un- 
qualified hatred  of  the  whole  nation.  The  wealth  accu- 
mulated  by  his  father  furnished  the  young  monarch  with 
ample  means  to  indulge  that  fondness  for  magnificent 
revelry  which  characterized  his  natural  disposition ;  and 
the  unbounded  display  of  his  liberality  as  well  as  of  his 
accomplishments  in  the  numerous  tournaments  and  ca- 
rousals which  succeeded  each  other,  it  may  be  believed, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  attract  the  afiections 
of  Henry's  new  subjects,  who  had  been  so  long  both 
oppressed  and  disgusted  by  the  sullen  qualities  of  the 
late  king.  Most  of  this  dissipation  was  carried  on  in 
the  City*;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  surprise 
the  splendid  accounts  given  with  so  much  solemnity  of 
detail  by  contemporary  chroniclers,  of  the  magnificent 
feasts,  processions,  and  public  spectacles,  which  mark  a 
period  when  domestic  arts  and  luxuries  were  so  little 
known  or  appreciated* 

The  citizens  appear  from  very  early  times  to  have 
evinced  a  strong  propensity  for  expensive  and  pompous 

•  Stow,  An.  Eos.  A.D.  1510.    Stow'b  Sarvey. 
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shows.  Not  to  flMition  tlie  eirtry  of  Richard  I.  after 
his  captnrity,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  great  oa* 
tional  occasion  of  display,  we  arq  told  that  on  the  re* 
ceptioa  of  Edward  L  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  walls  of 
the  houses  were  hung  with  silks  and  tapestriee ;  the 
conduits  ran  with  rich  wines ;  and  the  wealthier  dtisens 
threw  gold  and  silver  among  the  people^.  Afkerthe 
battle  of  Poictiers,  John  king  of  Fraace,  with  his  lUue- 
trioos  captor  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  were  ushered 
through  the  City  in  a  procession  so  namerous  as  to  last 
from  three  in  the  morning  till  noon.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  a  most  profiise  display  of  pageants,  rich  tapes* 
tries,  plate,  silks,  and  every  species  of  warlike  accoutre- 
meats.  Richard  IL  was  twice  publicly  received  in  the 
City,  with  still  greater  sjdendoor ;  when  the  citiaens 
who  lined  the  streets  vied  with  each  other  in  the  rich* 
nes6  of  their  apparel  and  the  display  of  their  individual 
wealth*  The  conduits  ran  with  wine;  pageants,  in  the 
form  of  castles  fancifully  adorned,  were  erected ;  a  boy, 
habited  like  an  angel,  presented  the  king  with  a  gor* 
geons  crown  set  with  jewels,  and  another  to  the  queea ; 
while  four  young  ladies  scattered  leaves  of  gold  over 
the  king's  head  f.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  sMlar 
procession  took  place  attended  with  equal  magqMeentei 
on  which  occasion  tapestries  embroidered  with  a  refM^ 
sentation  of  that  monarch's  exploits  in  France  wove 
suspended  from  the  houses  %. 

In  the  several  successive  reigns  there  was  no  dimK 
nation  either  in  the  number  or  in  the  splendour  of  these 


•  HolUngthed,  A.D.  1274.  Nic.  Tri?.  AniuUs. 
f  Tho.  Wall.  Hitt.  Ang.    Hen.  Kaigbt*!  ChroD.    Fabian,  p.  7. 
X  Dc  Worde  ad  Polyebron.    Tbo,  Wall •  Hitt.  Aaf* 
N    2 
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public  displays :  but  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  ihe  mag- 
nificence of  them  ibse  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  did  we  not  know  from  incontestable  autho- 
rities the  pompous  habits  of  that  age.  Upon  the  cere- 
mony of  mustering  the  nightly  watch,  the  king  with  his 
royal  consort  attended  as  spectators.  No  less  than 
9000  men,  on  foot  and  on  stately  horses,  all  dressed  or 
armed  in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  marching  in  several 
divisions,  with  bands  of  musicians,  pages,  dancers,  and 
pageants  interspersed,  made  up  the  procession.  The 
lord-mayor  himself,  mounted  on  a  charger  richly  trap- 
ped, and  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  to- 
gether with  the  sheriffs,  also  composed  part  of  this  spec- 
tacle. This  ceremony  of  mustering  the  nightly  watch 
was  afterwards  prohibited  by  Henry,  on  account  of  its 
great  expense.  The  citizens,  however,  seemed  resolved 
to' seize  every  opportunity  throughout  this  reign. which 
could  enable  them  to  exhibit  the  exuberance  of  their 
wealth.  Whenever  a  crowned  head,  or  even  an  ambas- 
sador, approached  the  walls,  he  was  sure  to  be  welcomed 
by  a  public  reception.  But  the  manner  in  which  Anne 
Boleyn  made  her  public  entry  into  the  City  preparatory 
to  her  coropation  may  well  serve  as  an  example  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  in  point  of  splendour, 
even  in  the  present  age;  and  which  proves  the  enor- 
mous riches  at  that  time  individually  possessed  by  the 
chief  citizens.  The  full  account  of  this  ceremony  is  to 
be  found  minutely  detailed  in  Stow's  English  Annals, 
to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred ;— suffice  it  to 
say,  that  with  respect  to  the  profusion  of  gold  and  silver, 
silks  and  embroidered  tapestries,  gorgeous  dresses,  and 
stately  pageantry,  this  appears  to  have  thrown  all  other 
public  exhibitions  completely  into  the  shade. 
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These  oiagiiificeiit  shows  eontinaed  to  be  exhibited 
with  their  accustomed  splendour,  and  to  characterize 
the  taste  of  the  age  for  several  reigns  subsequent.  The 
entry  of  Queen  Elizabeth  into  London  before  her  core* 
nation,  was  particularly  remarkable  for  this  mode  of 
expressing  the  national  exultation  at  her  accession*. 
The  reign  of  James  afforded  few  occasions  for  similar 
parade ;  but  nothing  can  more  clearly  evince  the  early 
and  general  attachment  of  the  people  towards  his  ill- 
fated  successor,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  was  con<- 
ducted  into  the  City  upon  his  return  from  a  long  absence 
in  the  North,  and  the  extravagant  magnificence  displayed 
at  a  civic  entertainment  given  him  upon  that  occasion  f. 
The  austere  habits  which  prevailed  during  the  puritan 
times  of  the  Commonwealth,  indisposed  the  people  to 
niaintain,  or  partake  in,  festal  solemnities  of  this  nature; 
and  though,  upon  the  restoration,  the  ancient  style  of 
receiving  and  welcoming  the  monarch  was  once  more  re- 
vivedf ,  the  frequency  as  well  as  splendour  of  these  shows 
and  processions  rapidly  declined  from  that  period  §. 

•  H«UiDgsbed.  MaiUand*s  Hist.  yoI.  i.  p.S66. 
t  BiaiUand*8  Hbt.  yoI.  i.  p.  S40.  Stow*i  Sanrey. 
X  Echaid'i  Hist.  Eng.    Coolers  Life  of  Chwies  If. 
S  The  estimation  of  shows  and  pageantry  did  not  begin  to  decline  untU 
the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century ;  for  the  great  Midsamner  night  watch 
which  was  pat  down  by  Henry  VIII.  was  revived  again,  and  not  finally 
abdlsbed  til!  the  year  1569;  and  it  was  long  after  referred  to  in  the  ^ity 
with  every  mark  of  admiration.    In  a  burlesque  play  of  the  year  1619,  a 
yovng  citizen  is  made  to  exclaim, 

*' >  My  valiant  love  will  batter  down 

Millions  of  constable,  and  pat  to  flight 

E^tn  that  great  watch  of  Midtummcr  day  at  night." 

Beoitmont  and  Fletcher :  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centnry,  the  dramatic  poets  regarded 

ihe  civic  mnmmery  as  a  very  fruitful  source  of  ridicule;  and  the  soleiAn  do* 
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We  thoiild  be  macli  deeeiredy  howeiFte,  if  from  dfese 
iosUiioes  of  public  parade  we  ahoold  draw  an  isference 
fisTOucaUe  to  the  general  slate  of  refinement,  eitber  in 
tbe  arts  and  Ittxinies  of  life  or  in  tbe  domestic  eomfbrts 
enjoyed  by  tlie  people  in  the  age  of  wUch  ve  are  now 


•criptions  of  them  by  tlie  chroniclers  Honingshed,  Balder,  Stow,  and  othen, 
vere  ^vnlly  derided.  Hie  followiog  scenes  will  at  once  exetapllfj  the 
strni^B  aaMre  of  .tbene  dio<ws«  the  citUwithni  in  whidi  they  tvere  heU  by 
tbe  cltisemp  and  the  growing  fontempt  of  them  arising  among  the  higher 
orders.  In  the  phiy  last  quoted,  a  citizen  grocer  is  made  to  say»  addressing 
a  kfnd  of  stage  messenger — 

^CU*  Let  Rd^h  come  ont  on  «Jr«y  day  Iq  the  momiag,  and  speak  upon  a 
ctndoil*  with  all  hii  scarft  about  him,  and  hii  feadien  aad  his  rings  mad  hh 

knadM. 1*11  have  him  come  out,  or  I'U  fetch  him  out  myself.    VW  have 

something  done  in  honour  of  ike  Clfly.— 'Bring  him  oat  quickly;  or,  if  I 
come  in  amongst  you 

Bof,  Well,  sir,  he  shall  come  out. 

CUiu^  Bring  him  away  then  I 

Ge*  W^  This  will  be  biave,  '(ailh.  Geoige,  shall  he  not  dance  (he 
morris  too,  for  the  credit  of  the  Strand  ? 

CiHten,  No,  sweetheart,  it  will  be  too  much  for  the  boy.  Ohi  there  be 
is,  Nell  I — he's  reasonable  well  In  reparrdi  hot  he  has  not  rings  enough." 

{Ralph  is  here  exhibited  in  a  finicy  costume  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  City 
conduits;  and  he  spouts  some  wnetched  doggrel  inhoooor  of  the  City,  and 
'of  May  day.] 

In  another  play  of  the  same  date,  Spendall,  a  young  citisen,  thai  ezpressu 


^  By  Chli  light,  I  do  not  think  but  to  be  lord  mayor  of  London  before  I 
die,  and  have  three  pageaats  carried  before  me,  bttida  a  ^dp  mi  m  urn- 
com.*'— Green's  T«  quoque.  1614.  ^ 

la  a  play  of  the  year  leSS,  the  unei^ctcd  means  which  a  yoong  speadr 
thrift  acquires  of  paying  his  debts  is  thus  referred  to.  ' 

**  TapmolL  He  bat  found  out  such  a  new  way 
To  pay  old  debts  as  *iis  very  like. 
He  shaU  be  chromUMfor  U. 

Froth.  He  deserves  it 

More  than  ten  ptgeaniu" 

MMtinger:  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.  I6S3. 
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writings  It  18  true  tbat  graaft  weajth  w»  aeciw^liyked 
in  tbe  BMlropolis ;  but  we  may  gather  tbat  it  was  en-^ 
groMed  by  coaiparatively  a  very  few  individual^  whea 
we  conuder  the  enormous  possessions  acquired  by  some 
of  the  eitiaens  of  this  period.  The  whole  of  the  foreign 
and  wholesale  trade  was  confined  to  the  hands'  of  a  few 
great  capitalists ;  and  a  London  merchant  has  been  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  fiunilies  in  the 
kingdoniy  not  to  mention  that  which  gave  to  England 
one  of  its  greatest  monavcbs*.  The  trading  companies^ 
both  foreign  and  Engliah|  under  which  all  the  citisens 
of  Ijondon  are  classed,  were  pot  only  opulent  in  a  cor^. 
porate  capacity ;  but  interfering  with  and  regulating,  aa 
they  did  in  these  times,  the  dealing  <^  all  those  of  the 
same  trade,  they  commanded  in  no  ^all  degree  the 
resources  of  their  respective  members.  The  city  com*^ 
paniee  ^vided  the  citizens  into  so  many  dans,  profess^ 
ing  one  common  interest  and  feeling.  In  imitation  of 
the  Court  and  more  powerful  of  the  nobility,  the  Corpo« 
ration  of  London,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  these 
associations,  assigned  to  several  of  them  a  peculiar  cos-* 
tame,  denominated  aJAoeiy^  and  required  of  suchXiperj/r 
comjMMser,  that  they  should  attend  in  that  garb  at  all 
civic  solemnities  f. 

*  Qneen  Elisabeth*!  great-g;Tcat-grandfalher  by  ber  mother*!  lide  waa 
Geotrey  BdleyD,  a  mercer  llfing  In  tbe  Old  Jewry,  and  lerd'^nayer 
ao.  1457.     Stow,  book  Hi.  p.  44.  boolc  ▼.  p.  175. 

f  Tbe  coiirt  of  aldermen  has  always  exercised  the  right  of  aathoriziog 
companies  to  wear  liveries  and  admit  liverymen,  and  in  most  cases  it  has 
expressly  granted  the  liveries  in  the  first  instance.  Vid.  farther  on  this 
mbject.  Book  II.  chap.  9.  Assigning  Hveriet  to  dependents  and  followers 
was  very  common  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  providing 
them  for  the  king's  family,  servants,  judges,  military  officers,  and  retainers 
of  all  classes,  was  a  common  sut^ect  of  the  rent  of  farmers  of  demesnes  and 
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At  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who  now  form  the  great  mass  of  the  independent 
parts  of  the  community,  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist ; 
when  the  whole  people  were  divided  into  the  rich  and 
powerful,  and  those  who  were  their  dependants  and  re- 
tainers ;  when  most  of  those  numerous  luxuries  which 
are  now  considered  as  necessaries  in  private  life,  were 
but  little,  if  at  all,  known, — we  may  easily  account  for 
that  large  expenditure  which  was  devoted  to  public 
spectacles  and  festivities.  In  fact,  it  was  an  expenditure 
which  formed  almost  the  only  channel  through  which 
the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  higher  orders  could  flow, 
and  to  direct  which  the  public  spirit  of  associated  bodies 
combined  with  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  age.  Less  in- 
dependent than  in  the  present  times,  both  in  their  persons 
and  their  circumstances,  the  inferior  orders  regarded 
public  spectacles  and  revelry  as  their  only  solace  and 
sources  of  amusement.  They  considered  such  indul- 
gencies  as  no  more  than  what  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  their  superiors,  and  as  the  only  possible  re- 
turn for  their  services  and  dependence.  But  when, 
through  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  constitution, 
the  lower  orders  became  more  and  more  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  those  above  them ;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  independence,  the  aggregate  wealth  and 


cities,  and  of  the  farm  of  sheriffs.  Vid.  Hist.  Exrii.  vol.  i.  pp.  S04,S20. 
The  nobility  and  the  most  powerful  sut^ects  used  to  clothe  so  many  of  their 
followers,  about  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
their  state  and  their  quarrels,  that  they  bc^gan  then  to  be  denounced  by 
statutes  under  the  name  of  il/ajn/enafices.  Other  statutes  to  the  same  effect 
passed^in  several  subsequent  reigm.  Vid.  Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  vol.  i. 
p.  365.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  Numerous  also  were  the  city  ordinances  limiting  the 
number  of  liveries  to  be  granted  by  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  others. 
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resoarees  of  the  nation  became  more  equally  diffused 
among  all  elasses  of  the  people,— 4  corresponding  change 
was  produced  in  their  tastes  and  habits :  every  man,  as 
he  acquired  substance,  wished  to  appropriate  to  his  pri- 
vate interests  and  enjoyments  the  fruits  of  his  own  in<* 
dostry;  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  art  grew  up 
with  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  people  to  relish 
them ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  taste  for  pomp  and 
grandeur  decreased,  so,  on  the  other,  the  private  means 
of  individuals  to  administer  to  it  diminished.  So  that 
we  inay  consider  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  general  pro- 
sperity and  state  of  civilization  in  a  country,  when  the 
people,  instead  of  regarding  with  universal  and  fond 
delight  splendid  but  extravagant  public  pageantries, 
place  their  ideas  of  comfort  and  felicity  in  the  more  re* 
fined  luxuries  of  private  life. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
manner  of  living  in  London  among  the  generality  of  the 
people  was,  according  to  modern  notions,  wretched  in 
the  highest  degree.  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Francis, 
says ;  ^^  The  floors  are  commonly  of  clay  strewed  with 
rushes ;  under  which  lies  unmolested  an  ancient  collec- 
tion of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excre- 
ments of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nasty.'* 
He  attributes  the  frequent  plagues  which  ravaged  the 
City  to  the  crowded  manner  of  building  and  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  light  and  air  from  the  bouses.  The 
suburbs  of  London  were  at  this  period  almost  totally 
void  of  buildings.  From  an  ancient  map,  dated  about 
the  year  1560  ^,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  map  of 
London  extant  in  print,  it  appears,  that  almost  the  whole 

•  By  Ralph  Aggas.  "Circiter  A.D.  1560"  is  printed  on  the  map. 
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of  4he  0ietropolie  wss  ooDfioed  at  that  time  witUa  the 
eity  wall.  There  were  a  few  straggliag  houees  leading 
«p  the  Stnuid,  and  a  few  mofe  round  aboat  SmitfafieU. 
The  open  fields  came  close  up  to  the  city  wall  throughout 
almost  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  circumference ; 
and  those  houses  which  stood  without  them  were  for 
tlie  most  part  detached,  and  accommodated  with  gar* 
deas.  Charing  Cross  appears  in  some  degree  to  have 
been  connected  with  tiie  City  by  an  irregular  train  of 
houses.  The. village  of  St  Giles  lay  entirdy  isolated^ 
across  the  open  country.  A  single  street  led  up  Hoi* 
bom  about  as  far  as  the  Bars ;  between  that  point  and 
Somerset  House  the  space  was  entirely  occupied  by  fields 
and  gardens.  There  were  also  many  gardens  and  open 
spaces  within  the  City,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  wall,  within  which  a  consider- 
able space  was  kept  clear  round  the  whole  circuit  The 
largest  area  occupied  by  gardens,  was  immediately  be* 
hind  Lothbury,  where  several  acres  seem  to  have  been 
so  laid  out*  In  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  City  there  were  likewise  a  great  many  spots  simi* 
larly  appropriated  *• 

Within  this  very  limited  compass  of  inhabited  ground 
was  crowded  a  population  of  constant  residents  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  130,000 ;  being  nearly  three  times 
the  number  of  those  who  regularly  dwell  within  the 

*  Gardens  teem  to  have  been  common  throughout  the  City,  to  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  17tb  century.    In  The  Puritan,  a  play  written  about  1007, 
the  ant  scene  is  laid  ia  a  gardm  behind  tlu  Widow's  home  in  WatUng  Street, 
The  widow  in  another  part  says : 
**  Will  yon  eoalk  a  while  in  the  garden  and  gather  a  pink  or  a  gilliflowcr  ?'* 

One  part  of  the  plot  in  the  same  play  is  to  hide  a  citizen*8  chain  of  three 
thousand  links  among  the  shmbs  in  this  garden. 
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MHBe  area  at  the  preecnt  day*.  The  eftimate,  howw 
ever,  of  the  pc^olatien  at  this  period  nast  be  made  on 
▼ery  diffiBrent  principles  from  one  fiMiaed  of  the  pre** 
seat.  Offiag  to  the  enoroioiisiacreafle  of  the  trade  of 
the  metropdUa,  one  half  of  the  City  at  least  may  now  be 
calcnlated  to  be  oecapied  by  warehouses  and  counting* 
houses.  Pnblie  ofliees  and  baildings  of  that  nature  take 
ap  a  very  ccMisideraUe  space.  Much  idso  even  of  the 
retail  trade  and  handicraft  occupation  is  carried  <»  in 
looses  in  no  part  devoted  to  regular  fiunily  residence^ 
Add  to  this,  that  the  great  change  in  domestic  habits  and 
manners  has  engendered  a  love  of  privacy  and  retire- 
ment, which  prompts  many  persons,  even  at  some  sacri^ 
fice  of  pecuaiikry  intei^est,  to  wiflidraw  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  bustle  of  bigness,  to  a  neigh* 
boorhood  where  they  may  M}oy  better  air  and  more 
cheerful  society.  The  consequence  of  this  is^  that  out 
of  the  vast  numbers  who  resort  daUy  to  the  City  to  pur^ 
see  their  regular  avocations,  not  one  twentieth  propoiw 
tion  of  them  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  constant  in* 
habitants ;  and  that  proportion  is  for  the  most  part, 
though  certainly  not  entirely,  composed  of  the  inferior 
orders.  The  tide  of  population  flows  in  large  streams 
into  the  City  every  morning,  and  is  again  disgorged  at 
the  dose  of  the  day.  The  City  properly  so  called  may 
now  be  considered  rather  as  a  vast  mercantile  emporium 
or  factory,  than  as  a  place  of  general  habitation.  When 
we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  present  population  of  Lon* 
don,  we  must  'be  careful  to  distinguish  between  tiiose 
who  pursue  their  daily  employments  and  occupy  tone* 
ment8  within  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  trade  merely, 

•  Vid.  DisieftAtioii  on  the  Pop«latton  of  U>ndoii,  in  the  Appendix. 
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and  those  who  are  strictly  to  be  accounted  inhabitants. 
If  we  calculate  the  population  on  the  latter  basis,  the 
City  must  be  considered,  even  with  reference  to  tbe 
present  liberal  style  of  house-keeping,  as  half  deserted : 
•—if  on  the  former,  we  shall  readily  conclude  that  but  a 
small  proportion,  probably  not  more  than  a  tenth  part, 
could  by  possibility  become  inhabitants,  if  any  regard  be 
had,  not  merely  to  that  luxurious  ease  which  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  them  can  command,  but  to  what,  at 
the  present  day,  are  considered  the  common  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  not  only  did 
all  those  who  employed  themselves  in  their  daily  occu- 
pations within  the  City  reside  there  with  their  fiimilies 
»3  constant  inhabitants,  but  it  may  even  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  City  did  not  contain  within  its  walls  a  larger 
population  by  night  than  by  day.  There  were  scarcely 
any  suburbs ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  many  of 
the  common  people  would  come  from  any  distance  to 
their  employments  within  the  City,  and  return  to  their 
families  by  night :  and  at  this  time  country-houses  and 
villas  were  altogether  unknown  and  unsought  for  by  the 
trading  citizens.  The  daily  influx  of  non-residentB 
would  be,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  confined  to  those 
who  attended  the  markets  for  the  sale  of  provisions ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  they  would  be  for  el> 
ceeded  in  number  by  those  who  passed  out  of  the  City 
to  their  labours  in  the  neighbourhood  immediately  ad- 
joining. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  compute  the  population  of  the 
City  only  at  130,000  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  must 
necessarily  follow,  not  only  that  the  general  style  of 
living  amongst  the  citizens  must  have  been,  according 
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to  our  present  notions,  very  wretched",  but  that  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  City  must  have  been  mean  and  un- 
sightly. The  private  houses  for  the  most  part  were 
bailt  of  wood  *,  were  much  lower  in  altitude,  and  ca- 
pable of  containing  fewer  inhabitants  than  the  present 
buildings.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  our  con- 
sideration, and  likewise  that  much  of  the  area  within 
the  walls  was  left  open,  we  must  naturally  conclude,  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  so  large  a  population,  that 
several  families  must  have  resided  in  the  same  house 
and  ^Mn  a  sort  smothered  f ;"  that  the  houses  were  com- 
paratively small ;  that  they  were  crowded  very  much 
one  upon  another ;  and  that  the  streets  were  much  nar- 
rower than  at  present.  This  conclusion  is  completely 
corroborated  by  the  ancient  maps,  and  more  particularly 
by  that  already  referred  to;  by  which  it  appears  that, 
formerly,  the  streets  were  much  more  numerous  than 
since  the  fire  of  London ;  and  that  alleys,  courts,  and 
bye  paths  abounded  in  every  direction.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  wheel-carriages  no  doubt  conduced  very 
much  to  this  incommodious  and  confined  arrangement 
of  the  streets.  The  only  vehicles  of  this  nature  Jcnown 
IB  London  were  carts :  and  those  which  plied  for  hire 
were,  and  are  still,  restricted  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  f .    There  appears  to  have  been  but  one 

'  Brick  homes  were  not  buHt  notil  the  reigo  of  Henry  V III.  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  (Hume'i  Hist.  chap.  3t,  note  L.);  and  such  houses  were  not 
^D  in  London  till  James  the  Pint's  rei^,  before  which  time  they  were 
^Bmtablj  bttiit  of  wood.  Hume*s  Hist.  Appendix  to  James  I.  note41«. 
^pe'»8tow,b.l.p.7. 

^  Words  of  a  proclamation  of  James  I.  against  increase  of  buildings  and 
^ifiding  of  tenements  in  London.    Y id.  Disiertation,  Appendix. 

t  Vid.  Act  of  Common  Council,  1661,  Brown  mayor.  Queen  Elizabeth 
WAS  the  fint  who  made  general  use  of  a  coacb ;  the  fashion  was  introduced 
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commodiotts  and  i^ular  street,  which  led  through  tlie 
heart  of  the  City,  from  Aldersgate  to  Ludgate ;  and  tbe 
breadth  of  way  throughoat  the  course  of  Cheapdide  was 
mnch  greater  than  at  the  present  day.  This  street, 
which  was  the  scene  of  all  processions  and  civic  gran* 
dear,  was  justly  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
City ;  and  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ciric  autho- 
rities, as  well  as  of  the  goremment,  was  bestowed  to 
presenre  its  uniformity.  It  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
goldsmiths'  shops,  and  care  was  taken  to  exclude  all 
trades  of  a  less  splendid  appearance^. 

No  inference,  thereibre,  can  be  drawn  of  the  rehtire 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  li&^  or  of  so* 
ciety,  from  the  splendour  displayed  in  civic  processions, 
or  from  the  cumbrous  though  magnificent  style  of  hoepi* 
tality  displayed  by  the  comparatively  few  individuals 
who  ^igrossed  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  kingdom* 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  manner  of  living  in 
these  times  among  the  very  lowest  artisans  dote  not 
evince  more  comfort  and  deanlinees,  though  not  more 
plenty,  than  was  to  be  witnessed  in  the  houses  of  the 
most  qpulent  tradesmen  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL 

The  progress  of  Henry's  reign  was  marked  by  bold 
and  continual  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  abselote 
power,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  those  constitntiooal 
rights  and  privileges  which  had  begun  to  gain  ground 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Able  in  capacity, 
and  imperious  in  disposition,  he  was  but  too  successful 

in  the  year  1580  by  the  earl  of  Arundel.  Anderson's  Hist.  Com',  vol.  i.  p.  484. 
No  doubt  the  common  use  of  coaches  very  much  impaired  the  splendour  of, 
as  well  as  the  taste  for,  processional  shows/ 

•  Vid.  Orders,  Proclamations,  &c.  upon  this  sul^ect,  collected  ^affisi  i" 
Maitland's  Hist,  of  London,  Index,  title  **  Cheapside/' 
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in  triumpliiDg  over  die  remonstrances  and  munnnrs  of 
his  people  at  each  encroachment  on  their  liberties ;  which 
serred  only  to  indicate  that  the  spirit  and  jMrindples  of 
fireedom  existed  in  the  nation,  though  held  in  snbjection ; 
and  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  sabject  were  not  alto« 
gether  unknown  or  abandoned.  Nothing  can  more 
strongly  testify  the  almost  uncontronlable  authority  of 
the  king's  will,  than  the  arbitrary  and  fanciful  inno- 
▼atioBS  which  he  introduced  into  the  system  of  national 
fiuth;  inuovaiiims  so  frequent  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other^that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  established  d(K> 
trines  of  the  English  church  were  made  to  dep^id,  as 
fiir  as  regarded  tiie  outward  conformity  of  the  people, 
upon  the  royal  interests  and  passions,  and  even  ca- 
prices. Indeed  Hume  does  not  scruple  to  declare,  that 
no  prince  in  Europe  was  possessed  of  such  absolute 
authority  as  Henry  *• 

The  practice  of  imposing  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  that  most  dangerous  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  was  again  revived  during  this  reign.  These 
impositioBS  were  disguised  under  the  names  of  loans 
and  bMevolences ;  but  such  were  the  demonstrations  of 
discontent  and  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that 
the  king  ventured  on  these  invasions  of  their  ri^ts  wllh 
the  utmost  caution.  The  parliament,  however,  of  this 
period  were  too  subservient  to  complain  of  these  in- 
fringements  on  the  constitution ;  and  even  the  judges 
are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  legality 
ef  the  king's  commissions  to  levy  these  taxes  f ;  although 
by  an  act  of  1st  Richard  HI.  they  were  expressly  abo- 
lished.   The  only  check,  therefore,  to  the  entire  over- 

•  Home's  Hist.  chap.  81,  and  note  YY. 
f  Hame:  but  lie  nUn  to  no  aothorify. 
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throw  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  was  the  opposition 
to  these  measures  which  was  manifested  by  the  people 
themselyes.  The  City  of  London  was  the  first  to  evince 
a  determination  to  resist  these  illegal  demands.  In  1535 
a  commission  was  issued  to  levy  a  benevolence  to  enable 
the  king  to  carry  on  the  war  in  France.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  were  called  before  Wolsey,  and  directed 
by  him  to  make  the  necessary  assessments.  The  record- 
er, upon  this,  intimated  it  was  contrary  to  the  statute 
of  Richard  III. ;  but  this  objection  was  treated  with 
the  highest  contempt  by  the  cardinal.  The  citizens 
then  craved  to  consult  the  Common  Council  upon  the 
subject;  and  that  court,  upon  hearing  all  the  particu- 
lars, rejected  the  payment  of  this  imposition  with  indig- 
nation. This  opposition  of  the  City  was  so  implicitly 
followed  by  the  country  at  large,  that  on  this  occasion 
the  king  derived  scarcely  any  other  consequence  from 
his  attempt,  than  that  of  raising  the  indignation  of  his 
subjects'*. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Henry^s  reign,  when  his  authority 
was  more  firmly  established,  an  alderman  of  London 
absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  a  similar  demand: 
but  such  was  the  power  of  prerogative  assumed  at  this 
time,  that  for  this  disobedience  to  the  king's  will  the 
citizen  was  immediately  inroUed  as  a  foot-soldier  and 
sent  off  to  the  Scottish  warsf.  Another,  who  showed 
himself  equally  refractory,  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
compelled  to  ransom  himself  by  a  heavy  composition  |. 

At  this  period  the  greatest  possible  animosity  pre- 
vailed against  the  foreign  merchants  and  artizans ;  who 

•  Herbert  8  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1585.    HalPi  Chroo. 

f  Hairs  Chron.  A.D.  1545. 

X  Goodwin's  Annali.    Hame'a  HiiC.  cb.  33* 
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were  very  numerous  in  London  throughout  this  reign  *. 
The  citizens  conceived  the  pursuing  their  occupations 
within  the  walls  to  be  not  only  prejudicial  to  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  but  in  direct  violation  of  their  customs 
and  charters  which  gave  them  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
trade.  This  privilege  had,  indeed,  been  iasserted  time 
oat  of  mind,  and  secured  by  the  authority  of  parliament 
as  well  as  by  charter ;  but,  by  the  introduction  of  various 
chartered  companies  of  foreigners,  the  various  practices 
resorted  to  by  others,  and  the  frequent  grants  of  mono- 
polies by  the  king,  this  privilege  had  from  time  to  time 
been  very  much  encroached  upon  f.  At  last,  so  great 
was  the  indignation  6f  the  citizens  against  foreigners, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  a  furious  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  against  them.  Many  of  them  were  mur- 
dered, and  their  houses  plundered«  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  this  riot  was  eventually  quelled.  Up* 
wards  of  400  rioters  were  taken  prisoners,  thirteen  of 
whom  were  condemned  for  high  treason  and  executed ; 
the  rest,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  down  on  their 
knees  before  the  king,  who,  as  Hume  says,  knew  at  that 
time  how  to  pardon,  and  were  dismissed  without  punish- 
ment J. 

*  Fifteen  thcmsaiMl  Flemiogi  were  obliged  to  leave  London  at  one  time 
by  order  of  COmiell.    Le  Grand^  vol.  iii.  p.  99i, 

t  An  expofiition  of  the  privileges  of  the  City  of  London  in  regard  to 
eidniive  trade  was  pubKshed  in  1881  by  the  author,  in  which  the  subject 
of  the  encroachments  of  foreigners  is  tvAXj  discussed.  Vid.  also  Chap.  18» 
tod  Book.  II.  chap.  82. 

X  Fab.  Chron.  Hall's  Chroo.'  A.D.  1517.  The  day  of  this  riot  was  long 
known  in  the  City  by  the  name  of  Evil  May  day,  and  is  constantly  alluded 
to  by  the  older  poets,  and  others^  who  treat  of  City  affairs  and  mannen. 
It  was  almost  a  proverbial  allusion  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  May 
^ay  was  for  ages  a  kind  ofSatumallan  jubilee  among  the  citisens,  who  used 

O 
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It  was  in  this  reipi  that  the  Court  of  Consdence,  or, 


to  collect  in  bands,  according  to  their  companies  and  wards,  and  sally  out, 
headed  by  a  mock  nobility  and  mock  ofBeers,  into  the  adjacent  fields  to 
bring  home  garlands  for  the  City  May  poles  and  to  practise  sports^—- chiefly 
archery.  This  was  called  going  a  Maying.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occadons 
that  the  citizens, more  than  osnally  incited  by  the  ''amor  classis  atqne  pag- 
nsB,"  gave  loose  to  their  vengeance  against  the  hapless  foreigners.  Maitland 
and  Stow  give  a  long  account  of  this  catastrophe.  A  hidicrons  scene  in  an 
old  play  of  the  year  1613,  the  mala  drift  of  which  is  to  ridicale  the  nouuien 
of  the  citizens  and  their  propensity  to  numimery  and  shows,  wf  11  perhaps 
amose  the  reader  in  its  illustration  of  this  custom  of  Maying, 

"  CititBH,  {addruiing  hu  apprentice  Ralph.)  Come  hither,  Ralph  ;  come 
to  thy  mistress,  boy. 

W\fe.  Ralph,  I  would  have  thee  call  all  the  yootht  together  In  batfle^ray, 
with  dmms,  and  guns,  and  flags,  and  march  to  Mile-end  in  pompous  faihion, 
and  there  exhort  your  soldiers  to  be  merry  and  wise,  and  to  keep  their  beards 
fr6m  burning,  Ralph ;  and  then  skirmish,  and  let  your  flags  fly,  and  cry '  kill, 
km,  kill  I'  My  husband  shall  lend  you  Ms  jerkin,  Ralph,  and  there's  a  scarf; 
for  the  rest,  the  house  shall  furnish  you,  and  we  11  pay  for 't.  Do  it  bravely, 
Ralph;  and  think  before  whom  you  perform,  and  what  petsolk  yoa  lepie* 
sent. 

Halph,  I  warrant  you,  mistress;  If  I  do  it  not,  for  the  honour  of  the  City, 
and  the  credit  of  my  master,  let  me  never  hope  for  freedom ! 

Wife,  'lis  wen  spoken,  i'fkith  1  Go  thy  ways;  thou  art  a  spaiit  indeed. 

Ct'<.  Ralph,  Ralph,  double  your  files  bravely,  Ralph  I 

Ralph.  X  warrant  you.  Sir.  lEsU. 

CU,  Let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  service;  I  shall-  take  him  else.  I  was 
there  myself  a  pikeman  once,  in  the  hottest  of  the  day,  wench ;  had  my 
feather  shot  slieer  away,  the  friaga  of  my  pike  burnt  olf  with  powder,  ny 
pate  broken  with  a  scouring  stick,  aad  yet,  I  thank  God,  I  am  here. 

iDnmswItUa. 
Wife,  HaA,  George,  the  drums  1 

cm.  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  ran,  tan !  Oh,  wench,  an  thou  hadst  bat  seea 
little  Ned  of  Aldgate,  drum  Ned,  how  he  made  it  roar  agaia,  and  bdd  on  like 
a  tyrant,  and  then  struck  softly  till  the  ward  came  up,  aad  then  thttndered 
again,and  together  we  gol  sa,'ka,sa,*' bounce,"  qnath  the  guns!  **eourage,my 
beifis,**  quoth  the  captafais  I  **Saiot  6eoige,'*qmlh  the  pikemen  1  and  withal, 
hare  they  lay  and  there  they  lay  I  and  yet  for  all  thii  I  am  here,  w«nch. 

Wife,  Be  thankful  for  it,  George;  for  indeed  'tis  wonderful. 
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as  it  18  DOW  caUed^  of  Requests,  was  first  establiriied  in 

Enter  Ralpm  umd  kU  eompmijf^  with  dntmt  and  eolomn, 

Mm^ftL  March  fair,  my  hearts  I  lieatenant,  beat  the  rear  up.    Ancient, 

let  yoar  coloan  flj  i  bat  have  a  great  care  of  the  botchen*  hooks  at  White- 

chapeli  they  have  been  the  death  of  many  a  fair  ancient.    Open  yoor  Slet 

that  I  may  take  a  view  both  of  year  pefsom  and  'munition.    Seqeanty  call 


Smj,  A  staod  I  William  Hamerton,  pewteier ! 

Btm»  Heffef  captain. 

RmlflL  A  cruilet  and  a  Spanigh  pike  1  'tis  welL  Can  yon  shake  it  with  a 
terror? 

Ana.  I  hope  so»  captain. 

Ae^iik.  Charge  npoa  me.  'Tis  with  the  weakest.  Put  more  strength, 
William  Hamenon,  more  strength.    As  yon  were  again.     Proceed,  ser- 


5eJ7.  Geoige  Greengoote,  pottHerer ! 

Gresa.  Here  I 

MUUpk.  Let  me  see  your  piece,  neighbour  Greengoose  i  when  was  she 
dot  in? 

Green.  An't  like  yon,  master  captafai,  I  made  a  shot  even  now,  partly  to 
scour  her,  and  partly  fbr  audacity. 

JZo/jpA.  It  should  seem  so,  certainly;  for  her  breath  is  yet  inflamed.  Be- 
tides, there  b  a  main  fanlt  in  the  touch-hole.  It  runs  aad  stinketh  x  and  I  tell 
yms  moreover,  and  believe  It,  tea  snch  looch-holes  would  breed  the  pox 
V  th'  army.  Get  yon  a  feather,  nelgtabovr,  get  yon  a  feather,  sweet  oil,  and 
paper,  and  your  pieee  may  do  well  enon|(b  yet.    Where's  your  powder  } 

GfntUm  Here. 

JBa^  What,  in  a  paper  ?  As  Tm  a  soldier  aad  a  gentleman  it  craves  a 
■artialconrti  You  ought  to  die  for't.  Where's  your  horn  ?  Answer  me 
to  thai. 

Grion*  An't  like  you.  Sir,  I  was  oblivious. 

Ba^k,  It  likes  me  not  yon  should  be  so  i  'tis  a  shaaie  for  yoo,and  a  scan- 
dal to  all  our  aeigbbows,  beings  man  of  worth  and  estimation,  to  leave  your 
hom  beUad  you  t  I'm  afraid  'twill  breed  ejiample.  But  let  me  tell  you  no 
■ore  oa't.  Stond  till  I  view  you  all.  What's  become  o'  th'  nose  of  your 
tek} 

IjtSeU.  Indeed*la,  captain, 'twas  blowa  away  with  powder. 

Rmlpk»  Put  on  a  new  one  at  the  City's  charge.  Where's  the  stone  of  this 
piece? 

08 
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London ;  which  originally  had  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 


2nd  Sold*  The  drmnmer  took  it  oat  to  light  tobacco. 
Ratph.  *Tii  a  faalt,  my  fk-iend ;  put  It  in  again.    You  waot  a  i 
yoH  a  itoDC }  Serjeant,  taiie  a  note  oB*t>  for  I  mean  to  itop  it  in  tiie  pay. 
Remove  and  march  I  [  Tkey  mardk,"}  Soft  and  fiilr,  gentlemen^  soft  and  fair  I 
Doable  yonr  fllefl  f  as  yon  were  I  faces  alioot !     Now,  yon  with  the  sodden 
face,  lieep  In  there  I    LooIl  to  your  match,  sirrah,  it  will  l>e  in  your  fel1ow*s 
flask  anon.    So;  make  a  crescent  now ;  adnmce  your  pikes;  stand  and  gifC 
ear  1  Gentlemen,  countrymen,  friends,  and  my  feliow-soldiers,  I  have  brooght 
you  this  day  from  the  shops  of  security,  and  the  connten  of  contenty  to  mea- 
sure out  in  these  furious  fields,  honor  by  the  ell,  and  prowess  by  the  pound. 
Let  it  not.  Oh,  let  it  not,  I  say,  be  told  hereafter,  the  noble  issue  of  this  aty 
fainted;  but  bear  youcselves  in  thb  fair  action  like  men,  gallant  men, and 
free  men  I     Fear  not  the  Utce  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  noise  of  the  gims ;  for 
believe  me,  brethren,  the  rude  rumbling  of  a  brewer's  cart  is  for  more  ter- 
rible, of  which  you  have  a  daily  experience :  neither  let  the  stink  of  tlie 
powder  oiTend  you,  since  a  more  valiant  stink  is  nightly  with  you. 
To  a  resolved  mind,  his  home  Is  every  where : 
I  speak  not  this  to  take  away 
The  hope  of  your  return ;  for  you  shall  see 
(I  do  not  doubt  it),  and  that  very  shortly. 
Your  loving  wives  again,  and  your  sweet  children, 
Whose  care  doth  liear  you  company  in  baskets. 
Remember  then  whose  caoK  you  have  in  hand, 
And,  like  a  sort  of  true^liom  scavengers, . 
Scour  me  this  famous  realii^of  enemies. 
I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this :  stand  to  yonr  tackllngs,  lads,  and  shew  to 
t h*  world  you  can  as  well  brandbh  a  sword  as  shake  an  apron.   Saint  Geofge, 
and  on,  my  hearts  1 
AU.  Saint  George!  Saint  George!  [fosmf. 

fTife.  'Twas  well  done,  Ralph  1  1*11  send  thee  a  cold  capon  a-fieM,  and 
a  bottle  of  March  beer;  and,  it  may  be,  come  myself  to  see  thee. 

CU,  Nell,  the  boy  hath  deceived  me  much !  I  did  not  think  it  had  been 
.i%>im.  He  has  performed  such  a  matter,  wench,  that  If  I  live,  neat  year 
I'll  have  him  captain  of  the  galllfolst,  or  1*11  want  my  wiU." 

Beaumomt  and  FkUktti  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
Afterwards  Ralph,  In  a  kind  of  bnrlesque  dying  speech,  says,  giving  an 
account  of  his  exploits »» 

*'  I  then  returned  home,  and  Ihrast  myself 
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only  of  40».*  In  the  10th  year  of  the  same  reign,  the 
taking  of  inquisitions  by  the  king's  justices,  which  by 
a  charter  of  Edward  III.  was  directed  to  be  taken  at 
St  Martin's  le  Grand,  was  granted  to  be  taken  at  Guild- 
hail  instead,  St.  Martin's  le  Grand  being  out  of  the  civic 
jurisdiction.  Another  charter  was  also  granted  in  the 
82nd  J  ear  of  this  reign,  but  which  was  only  confirmatory 
of  former  grants  in  respect  to  the  right  oi  weighing  all 
merchandize  imported  f. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  his  sister  Mary  may 
be  passed  over  with  slight  notice ;  it  being  no  part  of 
the  design  of  this  work  to  characterize  either  the  qua- 
lities or  measures  of  the  English  princes,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  bear  upon  the  history  of  the  civic  consti- 
tution. It  is  plain  that  the  City  still  maintained  the 
highest  influence  amidst  the  political  divisions  of  the 
government.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  protector,  had 
acquired  at  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign  almost  the 
whole  regal  authority  in  his  own  person.  Th^  lords 
Associated  with  him  in  the  administration  were  resolved 
to  overthrow  his  ascendancy,  which  had  become  gene- 
ndly  unpopular.    Their  first  precaution  was  to  coalesce 


In  action,  and  by  all  men  chosen  was 

The  Lord  of  May  f  where  I  did  flourish  it 

With  scarfs  and  rings  and  poesy  in  my  hand. 

After  this  action  I  preferred  was 

And  choten  City  Captain  at  Mile -end j 

With  hat  and  ff  alher  and  with  leading  staff. 

And  trained  my  men  and  brought  them  all  off  clear, 

SaTe  one  man,  that  bewrayed  him  with  the  noibe,&c.*' — ibid» 
•  It  was  first  established  by  Act  of  Common  Council,  9  Hen.  VIII.,  and 
afterwards  by  Act  of  3rd  James  I.  c.  15.    By  later  acts  the  jurisdiction  ha^ 
been  increased  to  £^. 
+  Vid.  post.  "Charters." 
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with  the  City  magistrates ;  who,  at  their  instancei  called 
together  a  Court  of  Comnion  Council,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  levy  a  force  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  lards, 
through  whose  assistance,  it  was  hoped,  the  protector 
would  be  brought  to  account.  This  bold  measure, 
though  introduced  by  the  recorder,  was,  nevertheless, 
with  some  hesitation,  rejected ;  but  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  with  the  cordial  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  deputed  one  of  their  members  to  re- 
present their  complaints  to  the  king*  The  alderman 
executed  his  trust  so  emphatically  in  the  presence  of 
the  protector  himself,  that  he  was  fain  to  yield  to  the 
powerful  combination  against  him,  and  was  soon  after 
committed  by  his  opponents  to  the  Tower;  to  which 
place  he  was  conducted  by  the  citizens  in  a  manner 
savouring  very  much  of  a  triumph*. 

In  the  progress  of  Wyatt's  rebellion,  the  particulars 
of  which  can  only  be  here  made  a  matter  of  reference. 
Queen  Mary  had  great  reason  to  apprehend  the  entire 
defection  of  the  City.  This  occasioned  her  such  alarm, 
that,  on  the  news  of  Wyatt's  approach,  she  suddenly 
repaired  to  the  Guildhall ;  where  she  was  met  by  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  the  chief  of  the  City 
companies.  She  then  addressed  the  citizens  in  a  very 
conciliatory  harangue,  which  had  the  good  effect  of  pre- 
serving their  allegiance ;  on  which  at  this  crisis  it  ap- 
peared very  evident  that  the  stability  of  her  throne 
altogether  depended  f. 


•  Grafton's  Gbron.  Bngl.  A.D.  1M9.  Hayward's  Ufe  of  Edward  VL 
llaiUand,  p.  840.    HoUiDgshed,  p.  1057. 

f  Stow,  Ann.  Enf .  Speed's  Hist.  Brit.  It  may  be  wtfpoLtA  from  this  pas- 
5age»  that  the  Livery^  or  meeting  in  Conunon  UtUlf  was  considered  the  general 
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rrprteaeotatiTe  aaKmbly  of  the  f^noine  cUizem.  But  tMi  meeting  mnit  be 
considered  as  called  very  suddenly  toj^tber  oo  a  peculiar  emergency;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  in  ezaminiog  into  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  assembly  to 
BOO  Hall,  that  it  cannot  be  considerad  as  entlUed  to  snch  regard.  This 
not  recorded  even  aqioog  those  of  the  Common  Hall,  as  In  sach 
case  it  would  have  been. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

Survey  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  has  long  been  ^he  fashion,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
palpable  historical  evidence,  to  extol  the  reign  of  Eli* 
zabeth  as  a  period  in  which  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  English  Constitution  prevailed  in  the  highest  purity, 
and  characterized  all  the  measures  of  government.  But 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  Hume  for  an  ample 
exposure  of  such  unfounded  panegyric :  and  although 
that  historian  may  be  charged  with  an  intention  to  pro- 
pagate his  own  political  opinions,  the  records  and  autho- 
rities he  refers  to,  speak  a  plain  tale.  The  administration 
of  justice  had  become,  through  the  various  though  par* 
tial  enactments  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  com- 
paratively regular  and  uniform  :  legislative  forms,  when 
laws  were  professed  to  be  enacted,  were  duly  observed ; 
but  an  obvious  opinion  must  be  inferred  of  the  spirit  of 
that  government,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative were  neither  ascertained  or  controlled ;  and  in 
which  parliament  had  scarcely  acquired  the  freedom  of 
debate.  The  unlimited  authority  which  Henry  VIIL 
had  on  so  many  important  occasions  exercised  was  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  submissive 
people ;  and  she  possessed  too  haughty  a  nature  to  re- 
sign more  of  it  than  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
calculated  to  wrest  gradually  from  her  hands.  Through- 
out her  reign  she  laboured  to  rule  rather  by  prerogative 
than  by  law;  and  was  notoriously  disinclined  to  par- 
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liaments.  She  endeavoured  to  restrict  the  fiuieticHis  of 
that  assembly  within  limits  which  would  have  implied 
that  its  members  were  merely  her  discretionary  adyisers. 
All  state  afiairs,  she  informed  them,  were  noi  there  to  be 
meddled  with*.  She  even  proceeded  so  fiur  as  expressly 
to  forbid  certain  discussions ;  though  involving  the  most 
important  considerations  which*  could  possibly  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  legislature;  namely,  those  concerning 
the  national  religion,  and  the  succession  to  the  Crown  f. 
From  this  formidable  assumption  of  prerogative,  how- 
ever, she. had  the  prudence  decently  to  retire;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  sub- 
serviency  of  parliament,  many  indications  of  indepen- 
dence in  that  house  may  be  discovered  in  the  speeches 
of  some  of  the  members. 

The  prerogatives  which  throughout  this  reign  were 
most  hostile  to  the  just  liberty  of  the  subject  may  be 
shortly  summed  up.  Elizabeth  had  continual  recourse 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber, — a  jurisdiction 
altogether  unlimited  and  undefined  in  its  extent,  its  pro- 
cess, its  mode  of  trial,  and  its  judgements.  The  Court 
of  High  Commission,  established  on  her  sole  authority 
for  the  trial  of  all  offences  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
is,  all  aberrations  in  faith  from'  one  arbitrary  standard, 
as  well  as  many  moral  transgressions  deemed  of  eccle- 
siastical cognizance,  was  an  inquisition  in  its  worst 
sense.  It  was  discretionary  in  all  its  powers,  both  of 
investigation  and  of  punishment.  Martial  law  was  fre- 
quently ordered  to  be  put  in  force  upon  all  offenders 
whom  the  queen  determined  tg  consider  as  promoting 
disorders  or  mutiny  in  the  government.     But  of  all  the 

•  Utimcy  Chap.  40.  f  Hume,  Chap.  39, 41y4S. 
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privileges  assumed  by  the  Crown  in  this  age,  none  were 
more  prejudicial  to  the  nationaLiaterests  or  more  offen- 
sive to  the  body  of  the  people^  than  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing with,  and  even  of  indirectly  enacting^  laws  by 
royal  proclamations,  and  that  of  granting  exclusive  mo- 
nopolies to  favourites  and  purchasers  by  royal  patents. 
By  the  latter,  the  Crown  arrogated  no  less  a  right  than 
that  of  circumscribing  at  discretion  the  private  wealth 
of  all  the  industrious  individuals  of  the  kingdom,  by  ab- 
solute interference  with  the  profits  of  their  labour :  by 
the  former,  it  is  plain  that  the  engrossment  of  the  whole 
authority  of  the  legislature  was  despotically  aimed  at. 

Under  such  a  dynasty  it  is  apparent  that  the  condition 
of  tibe  people  must  have  depended  altogether  on  the 
accidental  qualities  of  the  ruler ;  and  these,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  were,  in  regard  to  Elizabeth,  of  a  de- 
scription eminently  successful  in  promoting  her  own 
prosperity  and  that  of  her  subjects.  Frugal  in  the  high- 
est degree  in  all  her  expenditure,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  cautiously  abstaining  from  all  unnecessary 
wars,  she  avoided  that  common  stumbling-block  to  the 
authority  of  monarchs  occasioned  by  burthensome  tax- 
ation*. Sagacious  in  the  choice  of  wise  ministers,  she 
maintained,  through  their  agency,  that  just  equilibrium 
between  popular  concession  and  coercive  severity,  as  to 
ensure  the  greatest  deference  to  all  her  measures.  By 
a  sedulous  attention  to  the  ports  and  shipping,  she  may 
be  said  to  have  restored  the  naval  glory  of  England; 
and  by  the  promotion  of  commercial  speculations  (how* 


*  It  was  a  saying  of  Queen  Eliiabelh*s  thai i*  her  pune  was  the  pockets 
of  her  people.'*  On  one  occasion  she  sold  many  of  her  private  deniesne& 
and  even  her  crown  jewels  to  support  a  necessary  war. 
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arer  ignonntly  and  imperfecUy  regulated)  she  diffused 
a  vast  iacrease  ^  wealth  and  industry  amongst  her 
people.  Her  sueeess  in  effisctually  humbling  her  pow- 
erful enemies,  while  it  iattered  the  high  spirit  of  the 
natioB,  at  the  same  time  preserved  it  from  the  degra- 
dation and  disasters  of  foreign  conquest.  But  above 
aU,  generous  and  intrepid  in  her  disposition,  she  ever 
manifested  that  personal  confidence  in  the  attachment 
of  her  people,  with  which  it  is  a  quality  in  human  nature 
itself  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  fascinated.  It  is 
to  these  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  and 
in  that  of  the  times,  rather  than  to  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed,  or  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing 
like  pure  constitutional  liberty  by  the  people,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  universal  popularity  which  attended 
this  glorious  reign,— a  popularity  which,  being  faithfally 
banded  down  to  posterity,  has  served  to  blind  those  who 
are  not  carefiil  to  distinguish  between  the  qualities  of 
tbe  governor  and  those  of  the  government  itself. 

No  class  of  her  subjects  were  more  cordially  attached 
to  Elizabeth  than  the  citizens  of  London.  It  was  this 
attachment,  perhaps,  as  well  as  reverence  for  her  admi- 
nistration, which  induced  them  cheerfully  to  submit  to 
several  measures  interfering  not  a  little  with  their  char- 
tered rights.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  civic  authorities  them- 
selves were  hardly  to  be  justified  in  point  of  law,  a  con- 
sideration which  might  reasonably  render  them  less  in- 
quisitive into  those  emanating  from  a  higher  source. 

Elizabeth  exercised  the  prerogative  of  impressment 
both  for  land  and  sea  service.  In  the  assertion  of  this 
power,  the  lord  mayor  was  directed  by  her  letters  to 
l^sep  within  the  City  a  standing  body  of  select  citizens 
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always  well  instructed  in  military  discipline.    In  obe- 
dience to  this  command,  that  magistrate  issued  his  pre- 
cept to  the  respective  companies  to  furnish  the  required 
quota,  to  which  they  duly. attended*.    On  the  first  in* 
telligence  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  she  required  a  body 
of  troops  to  be  instantly  raised,  which  demand  was  rea- 
dily complied  with  by  the  companies,  who  sent  5000  men 
into  encampment  f.    She  subsequently  demanded  10,000 
more  troops  by  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor ;  upon  which 
it  was  resolved  in  Common  Council  that  the  aldermen 
should  raise  these  soldiers  by  impressment  in  their  re- 
spective wards  %.    In  the  same  way,  38  ships  were  sup 
plied  §.     Illegal  and  unconstitutional  as  these  acts  were, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  chartered  privileges 
of  the  citizens,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  occasion 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  measures ;  and  at  all  events, 
whatever  blame  may  belong  to  them,  must  be  shared 
between  the  queen  and  those  who  put  her  commands 
into  execution  ||. 

•  IIoniD^bed,  A.D.  157S.  f  Maitland,  vol.  I.  p.  96S. 

•    X  Act  of  Conmoo  Council,  an.  1587. 

S  Maitlaod,  vol.  i.  pp.  274, 282.  This  wai  bat  a  prdude  to  maoy  other 
similar  demands. 

(  The  practice  of  impressment  both  for  land  and  sea  service  was  exercised 
as  a  prerogative  right  from  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the -English  history. 
The  latter  right,  though  often  disputed  as  unconstitutional,  has  been  cleariy 
established  by  many  decisions,  as  founded  on  immemorial  usage  and  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  The  right  of  impressment  for  land  service,  though 
it  may  be  equally  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  immemorial  usage,  can  hardly 
be  said  ever  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  law,  except  in  the  cases  ef  civil  wara, 
on  which  emergencies  the  state  necessity  mint  nipenede  every  other  con- 
sideration. These  emergencies  having  happily  long  ceased  to  arise,  and  the 
military  establishment  of  the  nation  having  been  long  placed  under  legis* 
latlve  regulations,  all  questions  upon  the  subject  of  land  impressments  may 
be  considered  as  practically  closed.    Both  land  and  sea  service  are  excluded 
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Tbe  note  in  the  streets  of  London,  which  from  ya* 
nous  causes,  but  more  particularly  from  jealousy  against 
foreign  settlers,  had  become  common  throughout  many 
preceding  reigns,  grew  to  a  great  height  in  this ;  and 
were  chiefly  fomented  by  the  apprentices  *.    In  the  early 


from  the  obligatioDi  of  the  London  citizens,  who  by  their  charter  are  not 
compellable  towarouiof  the CUy.  Tld.  Book  II. chap. 24.  Neither nnge 
or  any  other  principle  of  English  law,  however,  gave  tbe  sovereign  a  right 
to  demand  a  supply  of  ships,  soldiers,  or  armaments  from  any  class  of  the 
people.  Vid.  Blacks.  Comm,  toI.  i.  p.  840,  and  aathorities;  Christian's  edi- 
tion. 

*  No  subject  of  allusion  is  more  common,  or  more  depictive  of  the  riotous 
itate  of  the  City  in  these  thnct,  than  that  of  the  dborderiy  manners  of  tbe 
dtiiens,  and  more  particniariy  of  the  apprentices,  on  festival  days,  by  the 
dranatists  of  the  day.  It  appears  that  the  apprentices  formed  a  sort  of 
confederacy  among  themselves  to  resent  attaclis  upon  them,  or  any  real  or 
ioafinary  afllronts,  and  were  all  provided  with  ehiiif  armed  with  which, 
opoa  any  sudden  call  from  their  fellows  in  the  streets,  they  leaped  from  their 
open  penthouse  shops  and  rushed  to  the  fray.  Thus  Shakespeare,  in  his 
Heory  the  Eighth,  puts  the  following  words  into  tbe  months  of  a  porter  and 
bit  nan  who  are  defending  tlie  palace  gate  against  the  influx  of  the  rabble. 

"Jfoa.  There  b  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a  braaier. 

^That  firedrake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head.— —There  vras  a  ha- 

bfrdasher's  wife,  of  small  wit  near  bfan,  that  railed  upon  me  till  her  pinked 
porringer  fell  off  her  head«-^-I  missed  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman, 
who  cried  out  eiabtl  when  I  might  see  from  tar  some  forty  truncheoneers 
dnw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  hope  of  the  Strand,  where  she  vras 
qssrtered.    Tbey  feU  on,  &c. 

PorUr.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse,  and  light  for  * 
bitten  apples.'* 

Again,  in  a  play  of  the  date  1604,  a  mercer  being  struck,  his  servant  ez- 
cIbmi»i. 

'*Oeorge.  *Sfoot.  Clubs  1  Clubs!  Prentices, down  with  *em I 
Ahj  you  rogues,  strike  a  citisen  in  his  shop  1** 

Dtekmr:  Honest  Whore.  1604. 

In  another  play  of  the  same  period,  Staines  (a  young  gallant)  addresses  a 
cidsenthus.^— 

**Siaim$,  Sirrah,  by  your  outside  you  stem  a  cfltseN, 
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part  of  it,  EUzaabetli  had  fonsd  it  expedient  to  iflsiie  a  joint 
commiaeion  to  the  lord  mayor  aod  several  of  the  cowrtiars, 
who  were  ^'  to  devise  by  all  good  meaos  to  preveat  and 


WhoM  coxcomb  I  were  apt  CDOogh  to  tweak. 
Bot  for  the  law.    Go,  yoa*re  a  prating  Jack. 
Nor  ia*t  your  hope  of  crying  ovifor  cluii 
Can  save  yoo."— C7ooik.*  Green'i  Tn  qaoqae.  1614. 
Again,  Gaaet  (a  cltiieB)  it  iiniek»  and  ii  nade  to  < 

**  GuzU,  The  devU  knaw  off  hb  flngtfB.    If  he  were 
In  London  among  <A«  cIh^«,  up  went  hit  heelt 
For  ttrikimg  an  apprentke^^'^Masiittgcrs  Renegade.  I6S4. 
And  a  yoang  geotleman,  qnarrelliog  in  the  street,  thnt  addreitet  himtelf 
tohitancag•ai•t^— 

M  PlMl^. , . Walk  into  MoorfieMi, 

I  dare  look  upon  yoar  Toledo.    Do  not  thew 
A  foolUh  valour  in  the  ttreett,  to  make 

Work  for  thopkeopan  mnd  thoir  eMB.^'-^Mauingers  City  Madam.  1692. 
In  allniion  to  timilar  kindt  of  boiiterout  merriment,  Ralph,  a  City  ap- 
prentice, who  hat  been  igaring  away  in  the  bnrletqae  ttyle  in  a  variety  of 
civic  doingt,  it  made  to  ezprett  himtelf  in  a  tort  of  dying  tpeeeb  ihm*^^ 
**  JUlph,  Farewell,  all  yon  good  boyt  of  merry  London ! 
Ne'er  ihail  we  more  upon  Shrove  Tnetday  meet 
And  pluck  down  hontet  of  iniquity* 

'  I  tball  never  more 

Bold  open,  while  another  pumpt,  both  legt; 
Nor  danb  a  ouin  gown  with  rotten  e^t." 

Semmoni  and  FlOeher:  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  161S. 
In  the  tame  vein,  Spendall,  a  young  Ci^  gallant,  exelaimt>* 
**8p§ndatt.  1  do  not  think  but  to  be  lord  mayor.    Prentioet  may  prayfiM- 
that  tiaie  i  for  whenever  it  happent,  1  will  make  rnioCfor  Skri>e  Tmadap  for 
them.'*— Cooik  .*  Green't  Tu  quoque.  1614. 
Ooe,tpeaking  of  a  morote  citizen ,  a  great  lover  of  silence,  tayi  of  him:— 
*'  Clerimoni.  He  (Morose)  would  have  hanged  it  pemiererU  preniito  on  a 
SAroM  2Wtday'f  riol,  for  being  o'that  trade,  when  the  rat  were  quit.'* 

Jontom  Epicene.  1609. 
And  thit  morose  g^ndeman  himself  thus  apostrophises  some  penons  quar- 
relling in  the  ttreetst —  a 

^MoroM.  Roguet,  HelUhoundt,  Stentort,ont  of  my  doors,  begot  on  an 
iU  May  day.^'-^IM.  • 
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stay  disorders  *  ;*'  (such  was  the  undefined  quality  of 
their  powers).  This  assumption  of  jurisdictioD  was  ap* 
parently  neither  oomplained  of  nor  disputed  by  the  eiyic 
authorities*  Afterwards,  however,  the  queen  ventured 
upon  a  much  more  formidable  exercise  of  prerogative. 
She  issued  a  commission  empowering  Sir  Thomas  Wil* 
ford,  as  provost  marshal,  to  execute  martial  law  instantly 
upon  any  persons  marlced  out  as  disorderly  by  oity  jus- 
tice of  peace  in  London,  after  examination,  by  banging 
them  on  the  gibbet  nearest  to  their  supposed  offences  t. 
What,  in  these  times,  may  perhaps  excite  the  highest 
surprise  is,  that  the  lord  mayor  himself,  not  unadvisedly 
it  may  be  presumed,  sent  to  the  lord  treasurar  a  letter, 
distinctly  requesting  the  grant  of  this  extraordinary  com- 
mission ;  in  pursuance  of  which  no  fewer  than  five  per- 
sons  mere  executed  {:• 

In  another  attempt  of  the  queen  to  interfere  with  the 
civic  government,  the  citizens  evinced  a  much  better 
feeling,  and  no  small  degree  of  spirit,  considering  the 
temper  of  the  times.  Elisabeth  had  lately  promoted 
the  recorder,  on  which  occasion  she  directed  the  lord 
keeper  to  apprize  the  court  of  aldermen  of  her  wish  to 
have  the  names  of  several  lawyers  sent  to  her  by  them, 
in  order  that  she  might  approve  one  out  of  them  as 
a  successor.  The  proceeding  was,  on  the  whole,  in- 
sidiously and  delicately  managed;  but  the  object  of  en- 
grossing within  her  own  influence  the  appointment  was 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Some  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  having  by  rumour  become  acquainted  with 
what  was  going  forward,  a  Court  was  on  their  request 


•  Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  808.  City  Recordi.  +  Stow,  An.  Bogl. 

I  MaillADdy  vol.  i.  p.  278.    Stow,  An.  Engl. 
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suddenly  sammoned)  and  an  earnest  entreaty  made  to 
the  aldermen,  independently,  to  choose  one  man  only, 
according  to  ancient  custom  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done.  A  submissive  letter  was  then  sent  to  the  lord 
treasurer,  stating  the  name  of  the  person  chosen,  with 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council ; 
and  at  the  same  time  vindicating  this  their  important 
and  most  undoubted  privilege  *.  Elizabeth  did  not 
deem  it  consistent  with  her  prudence  to  insist  any 
further  on  her  pretension ;  but  silently  acquiesced  in 
the  nomination* 

Sumptuary  proclamations  were  not  unfrequently  made 
at  this  time  against  luxurious  extravagance  in  apparel  f; 
and  frequent  Acts  of  Common  Council  passed,  deploring 
in  lamentable  terms  and  denouncing  the  same  sinful  ex- 
cess amongst  the  inferior  orders  and  the  apprentices  |. 
.  One,  which  passed  in  the  year  158S,  on  this  subject,  spe- 
rifies  in  detail  the  garments,  composed  of  the  coarsest 
and  plainest  materials,  to  be  worn  by  the  apprentices ; 
and  Ul  others  were  forbidden  upon  pain  of  whipping, 
£ne^  and  imprisonment. 

•  StQw*8  Survey.    BfaiURod,  vol.  i.  p.  S79.  f  CaadcD,  p.  45t. 

X  Hodge*8  Bye-law8  of  the  City  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Review  of  the  Progress  of  Trade  in  the  City;  comprising 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  the  Exclusive 
Privileges  of  the  Citizens. 

The  encoimgeiiient  of  trade  has  been  alluded  to  as  one 
of  the  main  objeets  of  Elizabeth's  measwes.  Indeed^ 
such  impoiiant  advances  were  made  during  her  reign  in 
this  eztensire  department  of  national  prosperity,  that  it 
nay  be  conndered  an  era  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  country.  Some  particulars  on  this  subject  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned :  but  it  may  not  be  inexpedient 
to  institute  a  more  genen^  though  succinct  review  of 
oar  mercantfle  advancement,  in  which  the  civic  history 
and  privileges  are  so  materially  involved.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  such  an  examination  is  con* 
docted  in  reference  only  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
internal  trade  of  the  city  of  London ;  nor  can  it,  in* 
deed,  otherwise  apply  in  a  disquisition  professedly  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  its  local  constitution,  pri- 
vileges, and  customs. 

Whatever  commerce  may  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  British  history  by  foreigners  visiting  the 
English  shores,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  that  the 
notices  engaged  no  further  in  it,  than  by  supplying  raw 
materials  to  their  customers.  This  may  even  be  gathered 
from  the  language  of  those  ancient  writers  who  are  lavish 
in  panegyrizing  the  trade  of  London  at  various  periods 
under  the  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  dynasties.   They 
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invariably  speak  of  London  merely  as  the  frequent  re- 
sort of  merchants  from  distant  nations.  Manufactures 
for  exportation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
menced before  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  or,  indeed,  of 
Edward  III.*,  who  first  turned  an  effectual  attention  to 
their  encouragement.  According  to  Anderson,  the  En- 
glish did  not  begin  to  build  ships  until  Alfred  engaged 
them  in  that  art  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Danes  f. 
Afterwards,  when  the  kingdom  became  tranquil,  he  let 
vessels  to  ^dgn  merchants  |;  a  plain  proof  how  little 
of  the  spirit  of  mercantile  enterprise  existed  among  lys 
omi'subjeets.  This  in&rence  is  still  further  ocnrrobo^ 
rated,  by  that  remarkable  law  already  alluded  to§,  as 
enacted  by.his  grandson  AthelBtaii,*-^by  whioh  any  mer* 
diant  who  made  three  sea  voyages  was  to  be  ennobled. 
£dgar  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  mosl  Mormons  navy  || ; 
but  the  exaggerations  of  the  monks,  to  whom  tUs/piince 
bad  endeared  himself  by  kis  lavish  grants,  haire  been 
silfBdently  confuted  as  well  in  this  as  in  many  other 
instances  f.  Not  a  word,  however,  is  mentioned  by  any 
of  ;tkem,  in  regard  to  English  commerce.  A  list  <»f  tolls 
paid: by  foreign  vessels  and  merchandise  in  the  reign  of 
Etbelred  iL  is  preserved  by  Howell,  which  shows  that 
the;  trnpofis;  were  eonsidendile.;  but  a  clause  inserted, — 
that  '^  the  Emperor's  men  **,  who  might  buy  in  their 
•hipS)  were  not  to  forestall  the  markets  finomthe  burghers 
ofil4ondon,"<*— evidently  implies  that  their  trading  was 

%i>>i        J      ..11  I* ^M»».<         ■■!       ■>         II      I         III  .     .,  II.  I.       ., 

*  Andenim'^EilBt.  Coiatt.  Inttod,  p.  6S.  -f  tbid.  p.  60. 
4  mid.  p.  S)..                                       «P«ceSa 

I  Four  thoasand  shipt*  say  tome  of  the  moaki. 

1  Ilume,  2d  Appendix ;  and  note  C.    Hist.  Comm.  93^ 

*  *  The  merchants  of  the  Steeljrard,  as  is  well  conjectured.    Anderson^s 
Hist.  Conm.  pp«  98, 99.    VId.  Chap.  18. 
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not  to  interfere  With  the  more  local  and  internal  deal- 
iDgs  by  retail  of  the  Londoners*,  which  appear  entirely 
to  have  occupied  the  attenii6n  of  the  latter. 

The  system  of  feudal  .tenures  established  at  the  Con* 
quest  was  pe^iarly  unfavourable  to  mercantile  pur^* 
suits^  The  whole  community,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  towna,  may  be  said^  under  that  polity^  to  have  con*' 
sisted  of  landed  proprietors  and  their  personal  slaves. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men,  while  subjected  to 
the  latter  dependent  condition,  would  feel  any  interest 
or  inclination,  even  if  they  could  find  the  means,  to.em» 
bark  in  any  commercial  avocations ;  especially  while 
the  accumulatiop  of  property  was  likely  to  serve  only 
as  an  allurement  to  plunder.  The  first  step  towards 
improvement  in  the  national  trade  and  mannftctures 
was  the  eman^jpatipn  of  the  gresstor  towns  firom  the 
vassalage,  of  a  tenure  strictly  in  demeine ;  and  the  acquis 
ution  of  those  local  privileges  conferred  upon  them  from 
time  to  time^  by  which  their  independence,  in  arbitrary 
times,  was  mainly  sustained.  .     . 

A  question  here  naturally  arises  of  great  importance 
to  the  corporate  interests  of  the  city  of  Ix>ndon ;  namely, 
how  fiur  the  possession  of  rights  in  regard  to  trade,  strictly 
exclasive^  (such  as  that  non-fireemen  should  dealiy  »Ao/e- 
sak  with  citizem  onfyy  and  that  they  should  not  deal  by 
retail  of  oll^  within  its  jurisdiction,)  may  be  still  deemed 
beneficial  or  otherwise  in  a  public  and  general  .point  of 
▼iew.  This  subject  has  been  one  of  firequent  discussion 
among  the  modem  and  more  enlightened  political  oecono* 
mists ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  quality  and  effect  of 
these  privileges  has  led  to  a  denunciation  firom  some  of 

•  AndefBOtt'b  Hiit  Conmi.  p.  08.    HiiweU*i  liondlnopolb. 
pS 
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them  against  the  very  existence  of  all  corporations  as 
maintained  from  such  sources. 

The  true  principles  of  commerce,  both  internal  and 
external,  have  become  so  clearly  established  and  deve- 
loped by  those  great  English  philosophers  who  have  of 
late  years  enlightened  the  world  by  their  works  on  po- 
4ieal  ceconomy,  that  it  would  argue  both  ignorance  and 
folly  to  contest  their  doctrines.  We  may  consider  the 
position, — that  all  artificial  interference  in  regulating, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  course  of  trade  by  restrictions, 
monopolies,  or  by  bounties, — is  in  itself  detrimental  to 
the  public  weal,  and  prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of 
trade  as  founded  on  the  imperishable  basis  of  truth  and 
reason.  This  principle,  which  had  faintly  emerged  into 
light  under  the  auspices  of  some  eminent  English  mer- 
chants during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  been  placed 
in  the  fullest  and  most  conspicuous  view  by  Smith  and 
his  able  successors ;  and  has  been  finally  adopted  as  a 
political  maxim  by  the  statesman-like  genius  of  Has- 
kisson  and  Grant.  The  fallacy  of  the  old  mercantile 
system,  for  the  support  of  which  mainly  these  restrictions 
were  imposed,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  were  ad- 
vocated, has  been  exposed  almost  to  demoifstration. 
The  liberality  of  the  new  doctrines  has  combined,  per- 
haps, with  the  credit  of  the  authors  of  them,  to  induce 
an  inconsiderate  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  firee 
trade  in  all  its  relative  applications.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  that  the  most  liberal  of  the  cBCono; 
mists  reason  upon  general  principles  only;  they  contem- 
|date  the  universal  condition  of  mankind  on  the  scale  of 
^  empires  and  nations — as  bound  together  in  one  social 
Compact  of  brotherly  love  and  good  will :  but  they  make 
no  allowaaces  for  the  artificial  divisions  into  separate 
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nations  and  societies,  and  the  necessary  sacrifices  wbick 
the  preserTation  of  national  independence  or  internal 
liberty  from  arbitrary  usurpation  must,  under  parHcular 
drcmmtancesj  require:  Were  all  men  actuated  by  sen- 
timents of  justice,  of  bumanity,  or  even  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  the  truths  which  prompt  a  free  intercourse 
ajkd  a  free  interchange  of  the  benefits  of  industry  amongst 
mankind  would  have  universal  application :  but  while 
human  nature  exists  as  it  is,  wrong  and  violence  must 
be  anticipated ;  and  societies  must  unite,  and  sacrifice 
many  of  the  advantages  which  an  universal  free  inter- 
course would  produce,  for  the  purposes  of  security  and 
self-defence.  There  may,  therefore,  be  ulterior  objects 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  government,  which  may  dictate 
a  deyious  course  in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  welfiire. 
The  partial  advancement  of  the  few,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  niany,  mojfy  with  a  view  to  the  general  result,  be 
beneficial  to  all*  The  restrictions,  the  impediments, 
and  the  exclusions,  through  the  medium  of  which  those 
partial  interests  are  artificially  promoted,  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  defensible;  and,  with  refe- 
rence  to  those  circumstances,  the  subject  of  unlimited 
commerce  has  not,  perhaps,  even  yet  been  duly  consi- 
dered under  all  its  bearings.  Nor  will  a  cursory  in- 
quiry  into  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  efiect  of  ex* 
dusive  privileges  of  trade  be  unimportant  in  a  work 
which  aims  at  elucidating  the  constitution  of  a  corpo- 
ration, whote  greainess  noas  momly  foundedy  and  must  sliii 
be  upheldy  by  privileges  of  this  sort^ 

The  two  great  objects  which  the  mistaken  policy  of 
our  Grovemment  had  for  a  long  period  in  view,  when  it 
introduced  restriction  and  monopolies  in  commerce, 
were ;  first,  the  supply  of  royal  revenue :  and,  secondly. 
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the  rapport  of  the  ancfent  mercantQe  system.  Both 
these  objects  of  polky  were  founded  on  a  mistaken  the- 
ory, and  were  both  misdiieTons  in  their  effects. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  reventt^-4t  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  our  eafly  kings,  ignonint  and  unlet- 
tered as  they  were,  and  bigoted  in  tfateir  attachment  to 
feudal  power,  would  be  readily  disposed  to  receive  the 
palpable  and  present  benefit  of  a  bribe  from  the  wealthy 
dsunes  of  their  subjects,  in  remuneration  for  a  mere  li- 
berty or  privilege  granted,  which  appanenUy  cost  the 
donor  nothing.  The  monopolists  would  appeal  to  their 
exclusive  furivilege  in  selling  their  merchandise,  or  of 
acquiring  from  their  neighbours,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  natural  market  price,  the  materials  for  producing 
tiieir  manufiictures,  as  the  only  source  from' which  they 
could  raise  the  munificent  perquisite  they  professed  to 
pay  to  their  eoneedibg  patron.  They  would  i^fMnesent 
their  merchandise  as  the  source  of  the  Customs,  and  that 
wiAout  artificial  support  they  must  resign  their  trade, 
so  lucrative  to  the  state.  But  without  referring  to  the 
futility  of  enhancing  the  price  of  one  commodity  at  the 
cost  of  another  equally  desirable  to  the  public,  can  any- 
thing be  more  manifest,  upon  reflection,  than  that  the 
whole  excess  of  the  artificial  oi*  enhanced  price  beyond 
the  natural  and  regular  price,  was  drained  from  the  pub- 
lic generally  $  diat  the  monopolising  merchants  who  re- 
ceived this  extra  price  paid  but  a  part,  and  that  a  very 
small  one,  to  the  state  who  protected  them,  and  the  rest 
they  put  into  their  own  pockets  ?  The  enhanced  price 
was  therefore,  in  effect,  a  tax  on  the  subject,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  appropriated,  as  all  revenue  derived  from 
the  people  ought  to  be,  to  the  purposes  of  the  state,  was 
directed  into  the  purses  of  some  few  overgrown  com- 


iMBcialists;  and  tke  kiqg  gsiiiad  by  Us  grant  but  a  Boaall 
perticui  of  the  sum  which  he  enabled  the  monopoUsti  io 
ejctort  Iran  his  sulgeets. 

Tlie  old  metcantile  systen,  which  SHbsirted  fon  ages^ 
and  still  indeed  geipa  for  liii  mder  ite  death-blow,  had 
a  itiU  more  prejudicial  tendency  |  because  through  its 
influence  the  public  suffered  for  the  benefit  of  the  feif , 
and  the  state  gained  not  even  a  partial  share  in  the  plun- 
der. This  system  was  founded  u|>on  two  doctrines  ;•*<* 
the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals,  instead  of  mer^ 
chandise ;  and  the  rivalry^  or  rather  the  destruction,  of 
the  commerce  of  fiNreign  nations. 

It  is  almoit  a  superfluous  task  at  the  present  day  to 
urge  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  proposition,  thai  the  pas* 
sessioo  of  gold  and  silver  is  of  the  smallest  ad  vilntage  Ibr 
the  sake  0tthe  metals  thamthes;  and  yet  there  have  been 
writers^  of  clear  and  noble  intellect^  who  have  advo«ted 
8iiehapainciple*:-^whele  nations  have  aeqniesced  in 
it;  and  even  now,  the  sun  of  science  which  has. gilded 
thasummits  of  the  intellectual  hemisphere,  is  but  faintly 
descried  from  its  levels  and  depths*  So  strong  was  the 
kapressioii,  that  the  preeious  metals  constituted  wealth, 
that  all  thO'  exertions  of  conunereialists  were  directed 
to  the  aecumulati0n  and  vetenHon  of  tbem  in  this  boua* 
try;  every. incitement  was  held' oat.  by  precept  and  :1^ 
popular  c^moor  to  the  aaaM  end :  and^  lest  the  nataral 
mason  of  the  people,  and.  their,  own  cqnviction  ofi  what 
was  thi^r  inteiiest,  should  not  be  a  aafficient  security  for 
the  advaneeoAent  oflheprineiple,.the  arm:  of  power  was 
extended' to  ./^e,  what  was  theosetically  coliridered  so 

*  Dnriaii^  the  sixteeaCli  c«ntiiry,(hit  principle  wtt  stronf^ly  iid¥oeat«d  by 
^^'Oy  Digget,  BDiiddch,  and  otbere ;  all  men  of  genias,  aad  what  Is  perliapi 
norc  HnrprbingyOWB  of  practical  mercaiitik  ezpcricttce. 
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desirable,  upon  the  people;  and  grieyout  statutes  paaeed 
to  prevent  exportation  of  bullion,  and  to  impede,  in  ita 
favour,  the  importation  of  many  other  products.  We 
have  hardly  yet  ceased  to  exult  in  the  triumphant  ex- 
cess of  our  exports  over  our  imports,  and  to  be  con* 
scions  of  the  visionary  advantage  o{  HfitvourablebaUmcc 
ofirade. 

To  the  credit  of  philosophy,  so  fiir  back  as  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  the  fidlacy  of  this  dogma  was  perceived 
in  England,  and  attempted  to  be  exposed*.  It  was 
asked,  of  what  use  was  th^  money,  but  as  a  mediwn 
through  which  to  procure  real  commodities  i  It  became 
a  matter  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  as  to  what  became  of 
those  hoards  which  policy  so  long  pursued  must  have 
amassed  ?  Nor  could  it  be  for  ever  a  secret,  that  the 
money  did  but  represent  those  very  commodities  which 
were  so  strenuously  denounced ;  and  that  it  did,  in  fact^ 
go  at  last  to  procure  them.  Those  who  possessed  the 
glittering  wealth,  it  was  observed,  kept  it  but  for  a  mo- 
ment,'and  hastened  to  dispose  of  it  in  exchange  for  stock 
or  consumable  products.  The  real  trade,  it  was  plain, 
consisted  in  the  exchange  of  the  commodities;  and  the 
gold  and  silver  was  either  a  mere  ware  in  itself,  or  the 
circulating  medium  to  facilitate  exchanges.  There  never 
was  a  deficiency  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  more 
than  a  sufficiency  no  force  could  create.  It  was  found 
that  paper  was  just  as  valuable  as  money  tfi  effect;  and 
that  its  value  depended  altogether  upon  its  credit^  or,  in 
other  words,  its  power  of  producing  sometMttg  else*  In 
the  result,  therefore,  all  these  efforts  for  the  acquisition 

•  Finty  and  mainly,  by  Sir  Dudley  North,  (whose  name  and  actions  in 
the  City  will  ba  farther  noticed  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.)|  and  after- 
wardi  by  Sir  Josiab  Childt  Sir  WUIibbi  Petty,  and  Barbon. 
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of  the  preeioiis  metab,  by  preventing  the  exportation 
and  eneomnging  the  importation  of  them,  accomplished 
Dothing  bat  a  delay  and  difficnlty  in  procuring  those 
acqmsition»  which  were  denrable  Jbr  their  awn  iokes^  in 
consequence  of  a  cumbrous  increase  of  the  representatiye 
mediiun  through  which  atlast  they  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  othernationS) 
and  the  engrossment  of  the  whole  market  of  the  world 
free  fkoos  all  competition,  was  a  still  more  popular  scheme 
for  the  advancement  of  our  commercial  interests,  and  a 
still  more  marked  characteristic  of  the  old  mercantile 
theory.  The  most  obvious  course  which  suggested  it* 
fldf  to  many  an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  Government, 
was  to  plunder  the  property  of  mercantile  countries, 
and  to  put  tlie  merchants  to  death.  What  else,  it  may 
be  asked,  baa  been  the  origin  and  the  effects  of  the 
many  wars  waged  between  commercial  nations*?  More 
honourable,  bat  not  less  futile,  expedients  have  been, 
either  to  force,  ai  the  expense  of  the  public  at  large,  so 
abondant  a  supply  of  the  mannfactures  which  are  the 
subjeets  of  competition,  as  to  enable  the  class  of  mer- 
chants dealing  in  them  naminaUy  to  undersell  their 
rifali ;  or  to  punish  oarselves  by  .the  self-denial  of  those 
commodities  which  the  industry  of  our  neighbours  may 
have  prodoeed,  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  them. 

BeiiMre,however,  we  observe  upon  the  means  by  which, 
at  so  much  cost  to  oursdves,  we  have  laboured  to  injure 
our  natural  friends,  let.  us  examine  for  a  moment  into 
the  e&cts  produced  by  our  'success ;  to  see  if  any  ad- 
vantage was  in  truth  obtained.  The  mere  destruction 
of  the  trade,  or  of  some  of  the  benefits  of  it,  whatever 

•  PorlicaMy  the  D«tdi  wmn  of  Chartei  II. 
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loBs  it  nigiit  ocomon  te  others,  eoidd  «o  w»y  bmefit 
tlia  spoilen.  If  the  prepantion  of  gii]|pow4»v^  of  the 
secmt  of  prepBriog  the  mafiimr'a  eompaiB,.  were  liicra** 
tive  Muncet  of  our  Beighbours'  tnide,  A»d  we  should 
•ndeavour  to  effeet  the  abolition  of  bttb>-'*tbe  lest  of 
the  world  woukl  lose  much ;  but  what  dioiild  we  gean  i 
Should,  it  be  uiged,  that  althdcgh  havoc  end  waste  with- 
out some  ulterior  lootiye  canaOt  be  defeadedt  it  is  for 
the  purposes  of  individual  selfi-interest  we  lend  ourseli^es 
to  so  odious  an  eolerprise ;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  support- 
iog  our  own  industrious  manufiu2tnreiis  aad  laeichaatB^ 
who,  dealing  in  inferior  artides,  suist  resign  their  oc- 
dipations,  if  driven  from  the  nmrket  by  the  move  ^leae- 
ficial  supply  of  ^foreigners.  But  such  an  ai^gumeot  eaa- 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  question.  We  may  sub- 
stitute bows  and  arrows  for  the  use  of  gunpowder,  or 
destroy  the  mariner's  compass  for  the  sake  of  planatary 
charts*  There  is,  in  &ct,  no  species  of  usefid  or  agree- 
able acquisition,  for  the  absence  of  which  we  may  not 
console  ourselves  with  an  inferior  substitvte  t  end  if  ihe 
principle  of  destroying  one  article  of  coasmcfoe  for  the 
sake  of  another  oould  hold,  we  might  at^  li(st.<ra£e  the 
imperial  palace  for  the  sake  of  inhabiting  the  hat  of  the 
Esquimaux. ' 

Clear  as  the  proposition  may  appear,-*diat  the  loss 
of  one  country  can  never  form  the  ppnofit  of  another,— 
many  specious  suggestions  have  been,  and  perhi^  are 
still,  advanced  in  support  of  a  contrary  doctrine.  It 
hae  been  imagined  that  the  destruction  of  a.  foreign 
^untry's  trade  would  open  it  to  oui*  own ;  that  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  it  would  then  encourage  com* 
petitioQ  among  ourselves ;  until,  by  industry  and  talent, 
we  became  capable  of  wderselling  and  thereby  engross- 
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ing  the  iMtnch  of  commerce  wrested  from  the  first  pes* 
sessor. 

That  rivahry  in  producing  the  coratnoditiee  6t  life 
tend^  hi  its  result,  to  increase  and  disseminaie  them, 
and  being  dependent  for  its  reward  upon  natural  and 
Tolnntary  demand,  is  beneficial  to  a  nation,-M8  a  truth 
saflBciently  olyrious  t    but  that  such  riTalry  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  either  promoted  by,  or  is  a  consequence  of, 
the  destruction  of  some  part  of  the  trade,  is  contradicted 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition.    The  only  bene*- 
licial  rivalry  is  the  free  competition  of  alL    It  is  plsfin, 
therefore,  that  so  far  as  such  rivalry  and  competition  is 
destn^ed  in  the  aggregate,  by  so  much  are  the  products 
and  the  quality  of  tiiem  impaired,  to  the  aggregate  loss. 
That  the  general  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
or  even  of  one  parHetdar  nation^  is  promoted  by  th«  wi  A- 
drawing  all  foreign  competition,  is  an  idea  equally  ftd^ 
lacioas.     When  the  supply  of  commodities  has  de- 
creased, by  the  forcible  rejection  of  that  part  of  them 
wUch  would  be  brought  from  the  foreign  source,  the 
price  is  of  course  enhanced  in  favour  of  those  who  pro- 
dace  them  at  home.    The  enhanced  price  is  in  fact  paid 
for  something  that  is  not  wanted,  in  fhvour  of  industry 
which,  to  the  extent  of  such  enhanced  price,  is  totally 
asdess ;  and  which,  but  for  this  fostering,  would  be  di- 
rected to  another  and  a  more  useful  channel.     The 
public  su&r ;  and  the  few.  Whose  claims  are  preposte- 
rously preferred  to  those  of  the  many,  have  no  real,  or, 
at  least,  no  permanent  gain.    When  by  dint  of  partial 
^d  internal  competition  the  price  is  reduced  to  its 
former  level,  nothing  is  gained,  at  the  expense  of  time 
sad  industry  which  might  have  been  profitably  applied 
in  diierent  pursuits,  beyond  the  original  advantage : 
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and  when,  at  last)  iogenious  inventicMiB  and  public  sa- 
crifices have  reduced  the  price  below  the  original  stand- 
ard, the  nation  will  but  have  arrived  by  a  tedious  and 
impeded  path  at  that  increase  of  supply  wbidi  might 
have  been  tenfold  more  valuable,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  by  the  effect  of  a  wider  competition.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Insomuch  as  we  impoverish  our  neighbours 
by  rejecting  their  merchandise,  by  so  much  shall  we  in- 
capacitate them  from  receiving  or  paying  for  our  own 
manufactures.  They  may,  jndeed,  direct  their  attention 
to  other  objects  of  labour  or  production ;  but  accor^ng 
to  this  maxim  of  engrossing  their  trade,  we  should  but 
commence  our  ruinous  devastations  upon  them  again, 
till  we  left  them  nothing  but  the  bare  earth  and  the 
natural  gifts  of  Providence  peculiar  to  the. climate  of 
their  country.  This  would  be  the  final  result  of  at- 
tempting to  engross  more  of  the  trade  of  the  world  than 
naiuraUy  falls  to  our  share.  In  short,  devastation  and 
havoc  can  never  be  defended  but  upon  one  principle ; 
namely,  that  which  dictates  the  endurance  and  the  in- 
fliction of  all  the  accumulated  disasters  of  war,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  greatest  of  all  evils  which  can  visit  a  na- 
tion,—its  subjugation  to  tyranny  and  selfish  ambition. 

Such  have  been  the  commercial  objects  the  influence 
of  which  has  darkly  tinged  the  stream  of  ages,  and 
which  were  long  maintained  by  the  councils  and  policy 
of  the  most  enlightened  country  in  the  world. .  These 
were  the  objects  for  which  so  many  monopolous  and  ex- 
clusive privileges  were  created  in  fiavour  of  corporations, 
and  of  none  more  than  that  of  the  City  of  London.  It 
is  fhr  from  our  intention  to  rank  among  these  injurious 
privileges,  the  many  chartered  grants,  the  effects  of 
which  were  to  exempt  the  citizens  from  feudal  oppres- 
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sioDs  and  arbitrary  laws,  and  to  emancipate  tlmn  fiom 
tliat  state  of  vassalage  under  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  commons  of  England  have  groaned.  Those 
grants  did  but  secure  to  them  those  unalienable  rights 
of  liberty  under  a  free  government  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  common  property  of  all.  They  did  but  confer 
the  power  of  enjoying  freedom  themselves,  and  not  that 
of  imposing  oppression  and  restraint  on  others.  The 
exclusive  privileges  about  to  be  noticed,  are  those  by 
irhich  mere  cotnrnerdal  associations  were  cemented  to- 
gether, from  a  vain  desire  to  improve  the  revenoe  or 
to  uphold  the  mercantile  theory.  Vain  and  illusory  as 
the  end  was,  the  means  were  hardly  less  extravagant. 

To  force  the  supply  of  manufactures,  by  which  bullion 
might  be  acquired  and  foreign  rival  establishments  de- 
stroyed, expedients  were  devised,  and  rewards  were 
held  out  to  individuals  to  unite  and  employ  their  capital 
and  labour  in  the  manufacture  of  them.  They  alone 
were  to  have  the  privilege  of  selling  cloth,  or  leather, 
or  tin,  or  wool.  They  were  to  have  the  sole  right  of 
trading  with  foreigners  or  for  exportation,  in  particular 
places,  or  admitting  others  so  to  trade;  and  yet  the 
towns  where  these  associations  existed  were  erected 
into  staples  J  at  which,  only,  certain  branches  of  commerce 
coald  be  carried  on.  Thus  even  home  competition  was 
paralysed^  and  the  negligence  and  idleness  of  our  own 
few  overgrown  merchants  furnished  ample  incitement  to 
the  emulative  industry  of  other  countries.  Exportation 
of  the  raw  materials  (as  they  were  termed)  of  the  manu- 
fsctures  conducted  by  these  associations  was  prohibited; 
^that  is,  in  other  words,  one  class  of  manufecturers 
(for  all  exchangeable  produce  whatever  is  more  or  less 
a  manufacture)  were  obliged  to  sell  to  another  class  of 
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maim&ctupesre  their  meffcliaiidise  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  could  obtain  in  the  natural  or  general  market^  for 
the  advantage  of  tjbte  oao  class  over  the  other*  But 
perhaps  the  most  alwitird  of  all  the  plans  for  the  ad- 
vanceiaent  of  our  manufiictttres  was  that  suggesting  the 
numerous  r^ulatiqns  under  which  the  fiibric  and  |»e- 
paration  of  them  w^e  placed,  and  the  interference  cf 
local  wthorities  in  conducting  the  mode  of  transfer. 
The  public  were  not  supposed  to  be  capable  of  under*- 
standi^g  their  own  interest,  in  supplying  the  most  va- 
luable commodities,  or  in  protecting  themsdlves  against 
fraud;  and  at^cordingly,  weighers,  searchers,  surveycm 
and  stampers,  were  appointed,  to  the  emolument  of  a  few 
local  associations,  and  to  the  annoyance  and  detriment 
of  those  whose  benefit  was  professed  to  be  sought.  The 
duty  of  tbesfi^  officers  was  to  control  the  breadth,  the 
texture,  and  the  feshion  of  mei^handise.  And,  lest  the 
demand  for  commodities  which  under  a  free  course  of 
trade  would  be  utterly  useless,  should  decrease,  the 
whole  population  were  enjoined  to  Anr^.a  large  portion 
of  their  manufactures  along  with  their  dead*. 

Of  the  restrictions  on  importations  and  on  their  effects 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said*  We  may  consider  them, 
,  however,  as  effecting  an  exclusive  privilege  or  monopdy 
in  favour  of  particular  individuals  or  associations.  Fo- 
reign tnanufactures  were  chiefly  denowced;  and  yet 
sometimes  we  were  inconsistent  enough  to  denounce 
natural  products.  Thus  cattle,  beef,  fish  and  butter 
haye  been  prohibited,  in  favour,  of  ^he  limited  number  of 
dealers  in  those  articles :  and  when  the  nation^  poliqr 
rushed  into  this  eccentricity,  Ireland  was  classed  among 

•  By  the  ctalaica  whlcli  eiU4^oed  the  burying  of  the  dead  im  ««oUe«, 
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the  fbrrign  proscribed  iiatiDiis.  In  reference  to  these 
measures,  an  able  and  celebrated  financier  asked,  160 
years  af  o  *,  ^<  If  it  be  good  for  England  to  keep  Ireland 
a  distinct,  kingdom,  why  do  not  the  pvedoniinaDt  part  j 
in  paiiianent  (suppose  the  western  members)  npbe  ESn- 
gflaod  beyond  Trent  another  kingdom  ?  And  why  may 
not  England  he  Jitrther  eantamzed  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
parties  ?'"  Bui  the  full  force  of  this  query  has  been 
barely  acknowledged  by  Government  widun  these  twenty 
ysars.  The  rigid  proscription  of  foreign  manufiictures, 
was  not,  howeyer,  always  extended  to  the  manufocturers. 
From  the  time  of  Edwaid  I.  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's 
persecttlinn  in  the  Netherlands,  and  firom  thence  to  the 
rsvecation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  our  wisest  kingiT  and 
the  most  sagacious  ministers  have  not  scrupled  to  har« 
boor  and  encourage  n  annfactaring  reftigees ;  and  many 
eulogiums  have  been  passed  upon  the  good-  effbcts  of 
9ach  policy,  the  result  being  the  introdtietion  of  their 
manufiictoTes  into  this  country. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  bounties — on  exportation,  or 
fortheencomragementofmanafoetures;  which  are  raised 
by  taxation  from  the  pnU^c,  to  be  given  to  a  few  indi^ 
vidoals,  who  have  either  already  engaged  in  unprofit- 
able labours,  or  who  are  thereby  to  be  induced  so  to 
employ  themselves*  To  remunerate  those  who,  deceived 
by  public  errors,  have  been  led  into  misfortune,  may, 
indeed,  be  just  enough;  but  to  enable  them  to  persist 
ia  the  same  erroneous  course,  with  advantage  to  them* 
leWes  and  loss  to  the  community,  is  a  very  difierent 
oonsideration.  If  a  particular  branch  of  industry  is  too 
unprofitable  to  induce  persons  voluntarily  to  engage  in 
-   -     -  .        ^   ■  .  ■    ^ 

•  Str  W.  Petty,  In  hb  Political  Anatomy  oflreUuid. 
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it— either  fiiom  the  articlM  to  be  produced  by  it 
already  sufficiently  plentiful,  or  else  from  their  being 
utterly  uieless,  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  not  wanted, 
— like  the  woollen  cloths,  which  were  nude  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  buried  together  with  the  useless 
clay  of  dead  bodies;  it  is  evident,  that  a  tax  levied  on 
the  people  for  such  an  object  is  oppression.  The  idea 
of  overstocking  a  pl^itiful  market,  to  occasion  still 
greater  cheapness,  is  a  mere  fallacy :  for  it  nevw  can 
be  an  object  to  efiect  cheapness  iojareignen  at  our  own 
expense;  and  while  the  home  market  is  left  to  be  stodged 
by  the  free  admission  of  merchandise  from  every  quar* 
ter,  to  make  that  merchandise  cheaper  to  our  own  people 
by  taxing  them  first  for  the  production  c»f  it,  is,  in  truth, 
to  make  them  pay  dearer  for  it  in  the  end.  The  publae 
denumd-^BB  it  is  the  natural,  so  it  is  the  most  beneficial 
promoter  of  the  supply. 

It  has  sometimes  been  aigued,  that  there  are  many 
commercial  speculations  which  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous  to  the  public,  but  which  persons  are  unwilling 
to  undertake  because  the  enterprise  carries  with  it  too 
^  much  risk  9ind  too  large  a  capUal.  And  these,  it  is  said, 
are  speculations  which  a  wise  and  liberal  Government 
should  encourage  by  bounties.  Such  a  course  will  ap« 
pear,  however,  upon  consideration  to  be  a  kind  of  joint* 
trading  by  Government  in  conjunction  with  the  indfi- 
vidual  merchants.  As  far  as  the  bounties  gOj  the  Govern- 
ment is  speculating  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
with  their  funds:  it  is  a  kind  of  state  commerce.  But 
experience  has  abundantly  shown,  that.  the.  worst  of  all 
merchants,  both  in  management  and  projects,  are  po- 
litical powers.  The  self-interest  of  those  personally 
concerned,  wh^n  left  to  its  free  operation,  is  by  iar  the 
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:  actiTe  and  effectual  agent  in  ascertaining  the  most 
{NTofitable  Boarces  of  wealth.  And,  in  a  natural  and  free 
state  of  things,  the  profit  of  one  class  of  traders  must 
alwajrs  produce  a  correspondent  profit  to  others. 

What  then !  it  may  be  demanded, — are  the  arts  and 
sciences  no  longer  to  be  encouraged  ?  Are  all  asso- 
dations  for  the  reward  of  useful  genius  to  be  abolished? 
Are  all  patents  and  monopolies  to  be  denounced?  Is 
ilie  inTention  of  the  steam-engine,  by  which  millions 
are  enriched,  to  bring  down  ruin  and  neglect  upon  its 
radindual  author  only,  who  has  devoted  wealth,  time, 
labour,  and  talent  to  achieve  its  construction  ?  Shall 
tke  safety-lamp,  by  which  the  lives  of  so  many  men  are 
saved,  and  the  property  of  others  enormously  increased, 
be  an  unrequited  gift  from  needy  genius?  Such  a  re- 
sult would,  indeed,  be  a  painful  sacrifice  at  the  shrine 
of  principle,  should  it  be  required  at  our  hands.  This 
is  an  inference,  however,  which  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  positions  we  have  advanced. 

The  distinction  is  this.  To  incite  by  artificial  boun- 
ties the  future  exertions  of  the  public  in  general  in  one 
specific  branch  of  labour,  is  to  speculate  in  one  kind  of 
commodity  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  to  remunerate 
itdimduab  for  services  performed^  is  to  secure  them  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  profit  actually  produced. 
The  latter  have  accomplished  their  services,  and  have 
actually  benefited  mankind :  they  have  devoted  the  la- 
bour of  mind  or  of  body  for  the  introduction  or  increase 
of  those  productions  of  which  the  public  are  in  need. 
The  public  do,  in  feet,  pay  for  it,  and  are  contented  so 
to  do :  the  only  question  is,  whether  they  should  pay 
^e  ignorant  rivals  who  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  secret,  or  those  to  whom  the  remuneration  is  first 
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due.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Nor  can 
those  who,  ia  associatioo  or  otherwise,  voluntarily  de« 
vote  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  the  encourBgemeat  of 
arts,  be  coiisidered  otherwise  than  as  benefactors  of 
mankind :  they  withdraw  their  contribution  from  pub- 
lic circulation,  which  is  but  little ;  and  they  return  to 
the  public,  through  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  much* 
The  only  apprehension  is,  that  one  comparatively  in- 
ferior branch  of  industry  may  be  advanced  by  an  erro* 
neous  direction  of  labour,  to  the  detriment  of  another; 
so  that,  here  also,  the  principle  of  open  competition 
should  be  the  guide.  Mere  rcwardy  therefore,  whether 
through  the  medium  of  patents  or  otherwise,  is  not  in* 
consistent  with  those  free  principles  of  political  coconomy 
which  have  suggested  the  impolicy,  of  all  artificial  re* 
straints  and  bounties  in  commerce.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
misdirected ;  it  may  be  over-estimated.  The  authors  of 
the  sublimest  inventions  must  derive  the  greater  part  of 
their  remuneration  in  the  consciousness  of  having  bene- 
fited mankind.  It  is  this  universal  love  towards  man- 
kind which  is  the  genuine  source  of  all  our  happiness  as 
well  as  of  all  our  virtues  4. 

There  may  be,  however,  cases  where  for  the  sake  of 
some  ulterior  object,  the  mainteoance  of  such  privileges 
might  be  justified ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  cases  must 


*  The  author  has  no  wish  to  disguise  that  be  has  borrowed  from  the 
writings  of  Smith,  Ricardo,  Maculloch,  and  others,  in  this  attempted  expo- 
sition of  the  false  and  true  principles  of  commercial  policy ;  but  he  has  act 
qaoted  hit  specific  anthority  for  aU  the  positions  he  has  advanced*  becaaie 
he  has  adopted  an  arrangement  of  the  subject  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
work,  which  has  not  only  blended  together  the  scattered  doctrines  of  these 
writers,  but  likewise  Incorporated  with  them  some  observations  for  which 
he  is  alone  responsible. 
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brm  exeeptknu  to  a  rale  soond  io  its  general  principle, 
and  be  fomded  on  extrinsic  circamstaneeB ;  for  all  ex- 
dmioiid  of  competition  in  trade,  either  to  a  small  or 
large  extent,  are  prejudicial  in  themselves.  Whether 
these  exceptions  should  in  justice  be  allowed,  most  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  exclusions  and  the  object  of 
them.  The  object  most  be  useful ;  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges must  be  necessary,  and  not  so  excessive  as  to 
supersede  the  benefit  contemplated. 

The  purpcnrt  of  one  branch  of  the  mnch-celebra^d 
navigation  laws  is  to  provide,  that  all  goods  exported 
from  any  foreign  country,  except  those  of  the  growth  of 
such  country,  shall  only  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
in  BrHith  boUoms.  The  effect  of  such  a  law  is  most 
unquestionably  to  create  exclusive  privileges:  first  in 
fiivour  of  the  class  of  ship-builders  and  mariners;  and 
secondly,  in  favour  of  certain  commercialists  in  England. 
The  general  advancement  of  navigation  throughout  the 
worid,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  all  the  benefits  to  be 
derived,  even  to  our  own  nation,  from  an  universal  free 
trade  has  been  by  no  means  attained,  though  the  latter 
object  may  have  been  aimed  -Bt  by  this  law.  But  that 
by  the  policy  and  operation  of  this  statute  in  retarding 
the  advance  of  other  nations,  our  own  relative  nautical 
superiority  has  been  established,  if  it  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely asserted,  at  least  should  not  be  hastily  or  incon- 
siderately denied.  On  our  nautical  superiority  depends 
our  national  independence,  not  too  dearly  purchased  at 
any  cost ;  and  for  this  extrinsic  object  we  injure  by  re- 
strictions against  foreign  nations  both  them  and  our- 
selves. Whether  our  naval  establishment  is  already 
too  &r  advanced  to  fear  foreign  rivalry,  or  our  liberties 
too  firmly  secured  to  fear  foreign  opposition-— so  that 
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some  relaxation  in  the  system  may  now  be  expedient, — 
is  a  question  which  the  vital  interests  of  our  country  re- 
quire to  be  deeply  considered  before  a  practical  decisicHi 
is  made. 

The  old  charters  of  the  East  India  Company  conceded 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  an  exclusive  trade  in  the  Indian 
seas, — their  present  charter  preserves  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  only.  Both  the  Chinese  and  the  En- 
glish are  sufferers  by  this  system,  as  the  eastern  nations 
and  England  were  formerly.  If  the  monopoly  be  really 
one,  it  is  so  because,  but  for  its  existence,  others  would 
find  their  advantage  in  competing  with  the  Company. 
The  effect  of  such  competition  would  be  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  commodities  both  imported  and  exported  in 
exchange,  to  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  short,  it  has  been  calculated  from  some  official 
statements  of  the  sales  of  teas  in  foreign  markets,  com- 
pared with  those  effected  in  our  own  by  the  East  India 
Company,  that  the  English  pay  upwards  of  two  millions 
sterling  per  annum  for  tea  beyond  the  natural  market 
price  '*.  This  is  in  truth,  therefore,  a  bounty  to  that 
extent,  raised  from  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  this 
association.  The  object,  however,  of  these  exclusive 
privileges  was  originally,  to  reward  the  first  speculators, 
who  at  great  cost  and  risk  had  introduced  new  wealth 
into  the  country.  That  object  has  been  long  satisfied. 
But  the  monopoly  has  been  continued,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  and  jealous  character  of  the 
nations  with  whom  the  trade  is  carried  on,  whidi  ren- 
ders it  expedient,  for  securing  that  branch  of  commerce, 
that  it  should  be  conducted  by  an  organized  body  and 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  ▼ol.  zixiz.  p.  403. 
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under  statutable  regulations ;  and  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  etrengtheoing  the  hands  of  that  association  of 
merchants  which,  fay  a  wonderful  application  of  their 
means,  have  founded  and  preserved  one  of  the  largest 
empires  in  the  world.  Whether  the  original  objects  of 
the  monopoly  granted  to  this  Company  have  at  the  pre- 
sent day  been  so  sufficiently  accomplished  as  to  render 
it  no  longer  expedient  to  support  its  strength  through 
that  medium,  it  is  by  no  means  pertinent  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  work  to  consider.  It  may,  however,  be 
safely  pronounced,  that  the  preser^^ation  of  associations 
like  these  by  exclusive  commercial  rights  can  no  longer 
be  defended  than  while  they  conduce  to  those  ulterior 
purposes,  whether  of  territorial  government,  competent 
management,  or  of  remuneration,  for  accomplishing 
which  the  existence  of  such  institutions  were  originally 
deemed  politic* 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  those  exclusive  com« 
mercial  privileges  which  have  distinguished  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London.  That  it  possessed  many  of  those 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  were  prejudicial 
in  their  operation,  need  but  be  observed.  We  must 
refer  to  the  charters  to  show  the  number  and  the  nature 
of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  privileges 
produced  in  the  kingdom  the  effect  of  aggrandizing  a 
few  civic  commercialists  at  the  expense  of  the  larger 
body  of  the  citizens,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large ;  and  we  may  trace  these  effects  in  that  wasteful 
magnificence  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  cha- 
racterizing the  expenditure  of  the  superior  citizens. 
Granted  however,  as  these  privileges  were  in  times  of 
such  arbitrary  power,  to  a  free  and  potent  body,  who 
continually  asserted  their  own  political  rights  to  tho 
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advancement  of  those  of  the  people ;  it  would  be  per- 
haps  wrong  to  conclude,  that  these  means  of  exalting 
the  few  to  the  debasement  of  the  many,  evU  as  they 
were  in  principley  may  not,  by  promoting  the  relative 
prosperity  of  the  citizens,  have  ultimately  contributed 
to  the  common  benefit  of  all.  The  liberties  of  the 
people ;  the  rights  of  property ;  the  freedom  of  trade, 
have  been  rescued  for  ever  from  lawless  and  arbitrary 
power  :  monopolies  and  exclusive  trading  privileges 
are  no  longer  calculated,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  pro- 
mote the  public  weal.  The  advance  of  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  development  of  the  true  principles  of 
commerce,  have  effected  the  proportional  retirement  of 
the  Corporation  from  the  exercise  of  these  obnoxious 
branches  of  their  mercantile  privileges.  There  are  few 
of  this  class  which  can  now  be  specified  as  burthensome 
to  the  public :  and  the  privilege  which  we  are  about  to 
mention  as 'still  prevailing,  will  be  found  to  rest  on  a 
distinct  basis  from  that  which  supported  the  system  of 
commercial  restraints,  and  which  certainly  were  never 
in  theibselves  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Corpo- 
ration  as  a  political  or  associated  body. 

The  privilege  to  which  we  refer,  is  that  whicb  has 
suggested  the  present  digression ;  namely,  that  non- 
freemen  can  only  deal  by  wholesale  with  citizens^  and  not 
in  many  manner  by  retail,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City.  Before  we  consider  the  effects  of  this  exclusive 
franchise  of  the  citizens,  it  may  be  as  well  to  inquire 
Shortly  into  its  nature. 

That  it  is  a  restraint  upon  competition  in  trade  is  not 
more  obvious  than  its  prejudicial  quality  in  the  abstract. 
To  oblige  the  public  to  pay  for  a  liberty  of  trading,  or 
to  resign  that  participation  in  the  trade  carried  on  by 
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otbers,  by  which  the  general  market  may  be  more  plen- 
tifully supplied,  b  to  tax  the  majority  of  the  people  finr 
the  benefit  of  the  privileged  classy  as  far  as  such  reetraint 
extends.    This  restraint  iis,  however,  by  no  means  so 
extensive  as  is  commonly  imagined,  or,  indeed,  such  as 
to  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  ' 
puUic.     It  is  not  only  local,  but  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits :  neither  does  it  exclude  competition  in 
any  particular  branch  of  industry  within  Liondon  or 
without.      The  city  of  Liondon  is  no  longer  a  staple 
town,  through  which  the  trade  in  particular  articles 
must  of  necessity  pass.    Its  exemptions  from  vassalage 
and  arbitrary  power  are  no  longer  so  peculiar,  as  to 
draw  the  commerce  away  from  districts  less  favoured 
in  regard  to  constitutional  rights.    All  other  ports  are 
equally  competent  to  emulate  its  means  and  its  success; 
nor  can  the  prosperity  of  the  national  commerce  ever 
again  depend  on  that  of  a  single  city.    Whatever  may 
be  the  difficulties  or  the  burthens  imposed  on  the  par- 
ticipation  of  civic  rights  of  trade,  it  is  certain  they  are 
not  such  as  to  arrest  the  circulation  or  to  cramp  the 
energy  of  commercial  enterprise,  amongst  the  public  in 
general.    Whatever  advantages  London  may  hold  out 
to  those  who  trade  within  it,  they  are  all  derived  from 
inherent  sources ;  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  pur- 
chased is  the  voluntary  tribute  of  a  free  judgement  ex- 
ercised in  a  free  country. 

If  the  local  advantages  of  the  City  as  an  emporium  of 
trade,  independent  of  its  political  rights  and  the  gerlus 
of  its  government,  were  such  as  would  justify  heavy 
sacrifices  to  secure  the  exaction  of  them  for  no  other 
ohject,  than  to  uphold  the  emolument  and  arbitrary 
authority  of  a  few  incorporated  individuals,  it  would  be 
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hard  to  defend  this  priyilege.  But  neither  are  the  hn 
cal  advantages  such  in  their  nature,  nor  are  such  sacri- 
fices required.  It  is  true,  that  the  Corporation  possess 
the  power  of  electing  or  of  excluding  strangers  from 
citizenship;  but  its  interests  require  as  much  to  be 
maintained  by  numerical  strength^  as  to  be  enriched  by 
the  accession  of  members  by  purchase — those  interests 
suggest,  what  justice  demands ;  that  is,  as  liberal  an 
admission  of  all  applicants  for  civic  privileges  as  is  con- 
sistent .  with  the  individuality  of  the  association  as  a 
distinct  body  politic;  by  which  all  arbitrary  authority 
in  the  selection  of  persons  is  reduced  to  a  mere  shade. 
If  large  payments  for  liberty  of  trade  were  demanded 
and  freely  paid,  still,  as  such  payments  would  form  a 
corporate  fund  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  in  wjiich  all  would  have  an  equal  interest,  it  would 
be  but  an  impolitic  and  unnecessary  expenditure,  affect- 
ing the  members  of  the  corporation  only ;  while  the 
general  advancement  of  commerce  would  not  be  re- 
tarded. But  if,  with  reference  to  the  freedom  and  fa- 
cility of  commerce  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  such 
payments  were  too  high  to  be  freely  paid,  the  demand 
of  them  would  but  detach  the  trading  of  strangers  in 
favour  of  other  places,  without  increasing  that  of  the 
citizens  in  their  own  port. 

In  truth,  so  liberal  is  the  admission  of  all  candidates 
for  civic  freedom,  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade 
in  the  City  amounts  to  little  more,  in  effect,  at  least 
with  regard  to  English  subjects,  than  a  requisition  that 
all  who  live  within  its  walls  should  be  subservient  to 
its  internal  regulations,  and  ancillary  to  its  good  govern- 
ment. Moderate,  however,  as  may  be  the  tax  upon 
this  admission,  and  reasonable  as  may  be  the  duties 
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wkieh  mich  admissioii  imposes,  tke  jn8tificath>n  of  their 
existeoce  must  still  depend  on  their  efficacy  in  promoting 
a  be$f^icial  olged.  The  question  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  a  body  politic  in  which  such  exclusive  privi* 
leges  of  trade  prevail,  is  an  useful  establishment  in  a 
state,  and  if  so,  whether  it  can  subsist  without  them. 

It  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  society  and  civil  go- 
vernment, that  men  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining their  common  interests,  and  of  effecting  their 
common  designs.  The  same  principle  which  attracts 
individuals  of  every  class  and  quality  into  community 
for  the  universal  object  of  mutual  protection,  dictates 
the  distinct  association  of  all  those  subdivisions  of  so- 
ciety which  possess  their  own  peculiar  and  subordinate 
interests  to  defend  or  to  advance:  and  in  common  ex- 
perience we  find  that,  wherever  the  interests  of  many 
are  combined,  those  interests  in  a  free  country  are  placed 
under  representation.  If  we  should  consider  the  citizens 
of  London  as  a  mere  assemblage  of  commercialists,  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  of 
their  union  into  one  organized  body. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  body  composed  of  one  particular 
commercial  class  that  the  Corporation  of  London  de- 
rives its  intrinsic  value  in  the  state.  Where  the  rights 
of  the  people  can  be  freely  represented,  the  more  com- 
prehensive  the  political  circle  is,  the  more  beneficial 
and  the  more  constitutional  becomes  the  government. 
If  the  corporation  emanated  from  any  particular  class, 
it  might  be  concluded  that  the  interests  of  that  class 
would  be  advocated  at  the  expense  of  the  others:  but 
comprising  as  it  does  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  the  members  of  every  trading  occupation 
which  can  be  pursued,  either  within  the  City  or  without, 
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it  may  be  truly  said  to  repireieDt,  net  only  the  coiv- 
inercial  ioterests  of  the  City,  but  thoie  of  tbe  nation 
itsdf.  Stripped  of  those  monopolous  pmilegcs  which 
oDce  separated  its  own  pro^ierity  from  that  of  ether 
cities,  it  can  never  advocate  its  individaal  interests 
without  advancing  those  of  the  mercantile  public.  It 
might  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  commercial  community 
which,  by  its  selfish  influence,  has  for  a  long  period  ia 
this  country  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  general 
community  of  the  nation,  might  again  become  so ;  but 
that  apprehension  should  vanish  with  the  origioal 
causes  of  it.  The  public  are  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  know,  that  the  landed  or  agricultural  interest  asd 
the  commercial  interest  are,  in  truth,  all  one ;  and  de- 
pend on  their  reciprocal  prosperity.  The  distinction 
between  the  manufacturer  of  bread  and  the  manufec- 
turer  of  doth  is  tii  kind  and  not  m  principle.  The  po- 
litical influence  of  great  cities,  wealthy  only  by  the 
relative  adversity  and  slavery  of  other  districts,  has 
now  sunk  to  the  common  level  to  which,  under  a  con- 
stitutional government,  all  classes  may  approach,  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  importance,  in  a  free  state. 
And  it  is  a  vain  fear  to  suppose  that  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil  of  a  free  country  will  not  always 
possess  the  real  dominion  in  the  end.  Their  greater 
reason  to  fear  is,  that,  by  impairing  or  destroying  the 
representative  influence  of  the  cororoercialists,  they 
may  in  the  result  possess  but  little  else  than  a  barren 
dominion* 

The  obligation  to  contribute  towards,  or  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  by,  corporate  establishments,  as 
contrasted  with  the  voluntary  concession  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  other  associations,  is  an  illusory  objection. 
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It  is  impossible  that  any  asaooiatieii  caa  be  supported 
witkout  saerifices  of  soaie  sort^  either  personal  or  pe- 
coniary*  They  are  none  of  them  volantarily  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  the  sacrifices  themselves,  but  for  the 
sake  of  some  ulterior  advantage.  No  combination  for 
the  most  contracted  or  private  object  can  be  more  volun- 
tary on  the  paK  of  its  members,  than  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  Corporation  of  London.  To  those  who  are 
not  members  the  whole  kingdom  is  open ;  the  partici- 
pation in  the  advantages  of  the  civic  trade  and  the  dvic 
association,  only,  is  denied.  To  open  that  trade  to  all, 
without  imposing  such  obligation,  is  to  confer  such  ad- 
vantages, without  exacting  those  fair  and  necessary  re- 
tnms,  by  which  the  association  itself,  and  all  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it,  can  alone  be  sustained.  No  more 
18  demanded,  in  principle,  than  the  duty  which  every 
nation  must  exact  of  its  subjects  who  voluntarily  place 
themselves  under  its  government. 

Whether  the  maintenance  of  this  great  corporation 
in  all  ite  ancient  vigour  and  splendour  is  a  just  object 
of  the  public  care,  may,  perhaps,  be  best  decided  by 
attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  ciril 
liberty.  All  the  real  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
at  the  present  day  are  those  only,  which,  under  one 
modification  or  another,  the  free  residents  of  every 
district  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  possess  in  a  free  country. 
As  residents  of  London,  they  possess  the  highest  consti- 
tntional  franchises  which  can  characterize  any  class  of 
the  common  people :  internally,  self-government ;  ex- 
ternally, a  voice  in  the  stete.  As  traders,  they  are  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  ascertaining  and  of  advocating, 
as  well  as  in  some  degree  of  administering,  those  regu- 
lations by  which  mercantile  intercourse  may  be  best 
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sustained.  These  are  priyileges  which  if  they  are  ho^ 
noui'able  to  the  citizens,  are  certainly  not  detrimental  to 
the  public ;  and  if  they  are  envied  by  any,  are  not  denied 
to  their  participation  upon  the  most  easy  and  reasonable 
terms* 

Of  the  political  use  and  benefit  derived  from  the  ex« 
istence  of  the  Corporation  of  London  it  has  been,  in 
some  degree,  the  endeavour  of  this  work  to  afford 
proofs,  by  stating  many  facts  and  particulars  in  the  pro^ 
gressive  history  of  our  national  constitution,  the  bene- 
ficial efiects  of  which  are  incontestible ;  and  which  may 
serve  to  instruct  the  successors  of  the  citizens  of  London. 
Should  it  be  intimated,  that  many  restrictimis  on  com- 
merce have  from  time  to  time  been  sanctioned  or  im- 
posed by  it,  for  its  own  partial  benefit ;  let  it  be  remem- 
bered also,  how  many  arbitrary  laws  and  regulations  it 
has  removed  for  the  perpetual  advantage  of  all.  Let 
it  be  observed,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  in  a  firee 
state  to  have  a  regular  constituted  society,  representing 
the  most  valuable  and  vital  interests  of  a  country — ^all 
the  industrious  and  middling  classes  of  the  people;  a 
society,  independent  enough  to  maintain  the  right  to  an 
unshackled  discussion  of  political  measures,  which  can 
claim  not  only  free  access  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the 
throne  itself;  and  which  preserves  within  itself  the 
franchises  of  self-government,  the  very  seeds  of  liberty* 
A  serious  attention  to  the  distinguishing  phaenomena 
of  English  history,  will  discover  from  other  events  as 
well  as  from  the  seizure  of  the  City  charter  by  Charles 
II.,  and  its  restoration  by  his  successor,  that,  whenever 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  City  of  London  are  des- 
troyed, those  of  the  nation  itself  are  in  no  small  danger. 

This  basis  of  public  utility,  it  is  conceived,  is  that  on 
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which  the  poasessioii  of  the  exdusiye  civic  privileges^ 
as  supportiDg  the  corporate  capacity  of  the  city,  may 
more  properly  and  securely  rest,  than  upon  the  commoo 
plea  of  a  full  right  of  inheritance  in  the  citizens,  which 
has  been  so  favourite  a  topic  of  argument  with  judges 
and  lawyers ;  as  if  the  rights  of  an  imaginary  and  artifi* 
cial  essence  were  indefeasible  by  the  powers  which  cre- 
ated it,  or  that  private  advantages  should  be  fostered, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  public  weUare. 

That  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Corporation  as  an 
active  representative  body  is  so  obvious  as  to  require 
little  illustration.  The  City  of  London  can  exist  only 
by  its  trade ;  the  mass  of  its  useful  and  productive  inha« 
bitants  must  ever  be  composed  of  traders ;  and  it  is  out 
of  these  individuals  that  the  corporators  must  be  chosen, 
if  they  are  to  represent  the  real  interests  of  the  city. 
The  local  advantages  which  distinguish  it  as  a  place  of 
commerce  are  sufficient  to  attract  inhabitants  in  consi- 
derable numbers ;  and  such  local  advantages  will  in  all 
probability  ever  exist.  If,  however,  strangers,  who 
may  find  emolument  in  carrying  on  trade  there,  are  al- 
lowed so  to  do  at  their  discretion,  without  incurring  the 
expense  or  burthen  incident  to  the  assumption  of  the 
civic  freedom ;  the  number  of  non-freemen  will  go  on 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  superior  local  or  natural 
advantages  afforded  to  commercial  pursuits,  until  the 
original  freemen  are  nearly,  or  altogether,  supplanted. 
The  Corporation  may  then  still  exist ;  but  no  longer  as 
the  eoi*poration  ofLdmdon^  except  in  name.  It  will  re- 
present no  common  interests;  stillless  those  of  the 
mercantile  population  of  England.  The  most  honourable 
(lietinction  it  can  then  enjoy  will  be  that  of  an  aasocia- 
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tioo  of  proprietora,  or  of  being  a  meditini  of  poliee  go- 
vernmeatA  It  is  therefore  necessary,  not  osly  that  the 
Corporation  shoold  possess  these  exdusive  privileges, 
bat  that  they  should  be  constantly  enforced.  The  apa- 
thy of  the  citizens  in  this  respect  has  already  produced 
alarming  consequences,  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  corporate  members. 

But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  citizens  should  be  rigid 
in  enforcing  these  essential  rights ;  so,  on  the  other,  if 
they  would  preserve  their  corporatie  existence  in  full 
vigour,  they  must  reduce  the  price  and  burthens  of  the 
civic  franchise  to  the  lowest  possible  scale,  and  by  no 
means  to  allow  them  to  outweigh  the  local  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it :  for  on  them,  after  all,  must  de- 
pend the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  metropoCs. 
These  local  advantages  are  such,  and  so  in  all  proba- 
bility they  must  long  continue,  as  to  reconcile  any  in^ 
terested  mind  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  accom- 
plish. With  regard  to  such  as  accompany  the  due 
discharge  of  the  more  dignified  offices,  no  curtailment 
may  appear  perhaps  to  be  demanded.  Human  ^ride 
will,  in  inost  instances,  make  such  sacrifices  agreeable. 
These  offices,  as  well  as  those  of  a  mere  ministerial 
quality,  become  lighter  in  their  effects,  as  the  doe  pro- 
portion of  freemen  is  kept  up,  who  are  bound  to  share 
them.  The  terms  of  admission  every  policy  seems  to 
suggest,  should  be  as  liberal  and  unrestricted  as  is  com-, 
patible  with  the  respectability  of  the  new  members. 

Thus  much  it  has  been  thought  important  to  advance 
upon  a  topic  so  necessarily  and  so  seriously  affecting  the 
interest  of  the  City  of  London.  Whether  these  senti- 
ments  are  just  and  sound,  must  perhaps  be  left  to  ex- 
perience alone  to  determine-    One  conclusion  will  si 
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least  meet  with  vniyenal  concurrence;  namely,  tkat 
all  restrictions  imposed  on  free  commercial  competition, 
by  taxes,  tolls,  monopolies,  and  arbitrary  laws,  which 
have  for  their  object  professedly,  or  by  unforeseen  co»* 
seqaenees,  to  contribute  to  mere  individual  emolument, 
not  only  proportionably  retard  national  prosperity,  but, 
if  instituted  in  ftivour  of  the  king  or  government  in  a 
country,  must  in  the  end  also  prove  subversive  of  its 
liberties. 

To  proceed  with  the  contemplated  examination  of  the 
progress  of  English  trade.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  until 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  people  of  England  engaged 
bat  little,  if  at  all,  either  in  the  exportation  of  their 
own  raw  materials  or  in  the  importation  of  foreign  mer« 
ehandize.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  cultivate 
any  manufactures  at  home,  for  the  purposes  of  an  in« 
temal  whoksaie  trade*.  Most  of  the  manufiictored 
articles,  even  the  woollen,  which  was  the  earliest,  were 
imported;  and  it  appears  that  the  internal  trade  in  these 
articles  was  very  largely  shared  by  foreigners  f*  It  is 
true,' that  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  life  were  practised, 
and  necessarily  so,  by  the  English.  We  have  notice  of 
tbe  existence  of  the  Weavers'  Guild  or  Company  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.f;  and  there  is  reason  to 
tbink  there  were  many  others  at  that  period  ^.  We  have 
bad  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  division  of  diffinrent 


*  Hall  on  Customs.    Hargrove's  Tracts,  Part  Srd,  c.  5. 6. 

f  Stat.  Merchant  of  Winchester.  Edward  I.  which  spealts  of  them  as 
•etlled  in  London,  York,  and  Bristol. 

}  Howell's  Londinop.  p.  129,  quoting  a  charter  of  Henry  II.  which  re- 
fen  to  the  Weavers*  Company  as  eiyoyiog  privileges  undf  r  Henry  I. 

S  Vid.  p.  33,  note  4 ;  and  p.  78. 
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classes  of  the  people  into  guilds  or  associations  for  va- 
rious objects,  was  common  in  early  times  *.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  ever  carried  on  any  parti- 
cular, and  much  less  any  joint  wholesale  trade.  The 
members,  it  may  be  believed,  confined  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  supply  of  the  manufactures  re- 
quired by  the  immediate  necessities  of  those  around 
them.  And  during  the  periods  of  the  Barons*  wars, 
such  manufactures  were  almost  altogether  superseded 
by  those  of  foreigners  +. 

In  the  year  1169  was  first  formed,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained):^  that  association  so  long  fomous  under  the 
name  pf  the  Hanseatic  league,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Gothic  Hansa^  signifying  a  nmUiUude  or  convention  §. 
It  was  composed  originally  of  the  number  of  twelve 
towns  situate  on  the  Baltic  shores,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Lubeck;  but  it  subsequently  comprised  sixty-four, 
some  say  seventy-two,  others  eighty,  of  the  noblest 
towns  and  cities  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ||.  This  confederacy,  about  the  year  1200  chose 
for  their  protector  the  Grand  Master  of  the  German 
Knights  of  the  Cross  or  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the 
governor  of  a  very  powerful  republican  body  settled  in 
Livonia  under  that  appellation ;  and  which  subsisted  in 
full  strength  until  the  year  1525.  The  foundation  of  this 
association  was  suggested  by  an  anxiety  for  mutual 
protection  against  pirates;  but  in  process  of  time,  after 
their  gradual  accumulation  of  riches,  the  confederated 

*  Yid.  p.  33,  DO(e  4 ;  and  p.  78. 

f  Hale's  OrigioatioD  of  Mankind.    And.  Hut.  of  Com.  vol.  i.  p^  138. 

X  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  vol  I.  p.  161. 

\  Spelm.  Gloas.    Lye*B  Gothic  Diet. 

I  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  344.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  35, 134. 
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towns  assumed  in  a  great  measure  Independent  govern- 
ments, and  contrived,  by  the  politic  employment  of 
(ands  raised  by  common  contributions,  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  in  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  at  the 
same  time  acquired  such  valuable  privileges,  as  to  enable 
them  to  engross  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  settled. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  they  obtained  a  charter,  by 
which  their  settlement  in  England  was  distinctly  au- 
thorized *.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
they  were  settled  in  London  before  his  reign  at  a  place 
called  the  Steelyard,  from  the  nature  of  the  traflBc  car- 
ried on  there,  and  from  which  place  they  derived  their 
denomination  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard  *•  It  is 
certain  that  either  he  or  his  son  Edward  I.,  not  only 
granted  them  the  liberty  of  constant  residence,  but  also 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  any  but  a  specific  and 
very  moderate  custom ;  some  say  one  per  cent,  others 
only  a  quarter*.  The  custom,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  lower  than  that  subsequently  paid  by  the  English 
themselves,  which  was  a  peculiar  distinction  in  their 
favour ;  and  so  continued  until  these  merchants  were 
inally  deprived  of  such  unjust  advantages  by  Edward 
VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeths.  It  is  universally  agreed 
amongst  the  German  writers,  that  the  grants  so  obtained 
were  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  in  war  by  the 
Hanseatic  ships  %.  These  confederates  were  no  sooner 
established,  than  they  drew  to  themselves  almost  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England  % ;  the  English 

*  And.  Hilt,  of  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  81 1,  S97,  and  authorities. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  491,  4».  t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  SU,  98T. 
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neither  having  then,  nor  for  a  very  long.time  afkerwards, 
any  vessels  of  theiir  pwn  *•    .     .    , 

T)iere  existed  at  this  period  another  society,  com- 
posed also  entirely  9f  foreigners  (who  may,  howeyer, 
have  been  likewise  iperchants  of  the  St^lyard),  called 
the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  t.  They  were  so  named| 
from  their  dealing  in  particular  commodities  termed  the 
Staples  of  England.  These  staple  commodities  were  the 
raw  produce  of  th^  kingdom,  as  lead,  tin,  wool.  Sec. :(, 
but  the  term  came  to  be  applied  at  last  almost  solely  to 
wool,  which  was  the  chief  of  them.  The  reason  of  such 
commodities  being  denominated  staples  was,  that  fitirs  and 
markets  were  established  in  particular  to wn£(  and  ports 
from  time  to  time  for  the  sale  of  these  articles,  either  as 
the  most  convenient  for  intercourse,  or  for  the  collection 
of  the  king's  customs  §•  In  these,  early  times,  almost 
every  species  of  sale^  wholesale  as  well  as  retail,  was 
conducted  in  open  markets  || ;  which  may  havje  given 
rise  to  the  legal  position,  that  all  London  is  a  market 
overt  I  though  for  several  centuries,  and  until  late 
years,  the  area  of  it  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
private  retail  shops.  All  wholesale  trade  continued  to 
be  so  conducted  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  the  pre- 
valence  of  which  course  of  traffic,  whether  by  wholesale 
or  retail,  may  be  attributed,  not  so  much  perhaps  to  an 

*  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  232.  Vide  a  list  of  Customs  paid  by  the 
Londoners  for  half  a  year  amounting  only  to  £15 ;  but  whether  paid  by 
Engihb  or  settlers  does  not  appear. 

+  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  216,231. 

X  Ibid.,  quoting  Ma1yne*8  l^x  Mercatoria. 

§  Ibid,  and  vol.  i.  p.  S15. 

I  Authorities  collected  in  Norton's  Exposition,  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
City  of  London:  also  L.L.  Will.  I.  cap.  61. 
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anxiety  for  tbe  accomittodation  of  llie  dealers,  as  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  great  barons,  as  well  as  the  kings, 
in  exacting  arbitrary  duties  on  the  transit  of  goods 
amongst  their  dependent  tenants  in  demesne*. 

Besides  these  two  bodies  of  foreign  merchants,  who 
were  regularly  associated,  as  incorporated  companies, 
many  others,  chiefly  Lombards,  were  settled  in  difietent 
parts  of  England,  and  carried  on  a  very -considerable 
trade  both  external  and  intemalf.  The  English,  and 
more  particularly  the  Londoners,  instead  of  profiting 
by  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  these  strangers  in 
the  arts  of  commerce,  and  endeavouring  to  compete 
with  them,  cherished  feelings  of  the  most  rancorous 
jealousy  and  hatred  against  them.  Envious  of  their 
wealth,  and  regardless  of  the  benefieial  methods  by 
wkich  it  was  obtained,  they  believed  that  the  prosp^ity 
of  these  foreigners  was  acquired  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizens,  and  for  some  centuries  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  most  iniquitous  and  persecuting  laws  against 
them. 

Edward  I.  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce  and  manufacturers  amongst  his  sub- 
jects, though  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  his  mercantile 
laws  were  passed  for  that  sole  object.  In  his  reign  the 
first  statute  was  passed  for  the  repair  of  highways  {, 
which  is  a  great  step  towards  commercial  improvement. 
Several  statutes  also  passed  to  facilitate  the  internal 
traffic  of  foreign  merchants  of  all  nations,  particularly 


*  Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  passim. 

+  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  1.  pp.  236,  853,  995 ;  and  quotation  from  tlie 
Cliarta  Mercatoria,  p.  85S. 
t  Stat.  13  Edward  I.  cap.  5. 
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in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  debts  *,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  citizens  of  London  and  other  places. 
The  English  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  was 
formed  in  London  towards  the  dose  of  his  reign,  and 
first  attempted  the  commencement  of  a  woollen  manu- 
fiicture  in  England,  and  had  a  staple  allowed  them  at 
Antwerp  f. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  arrived  at 
such  perfection  as  to  produce  cloths  for  exportation^. 
At  this  period,  the  merchant  adventurers  began  in  a 
great  degree  to  supersede  the  foreign  merchants  of  the 
staple,  by  buying  up  large  quantities  of  wool  for  their 
own  factories,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  the  latter  to  pur- 
chase for  the  supply  of  the  continent  §•  The  trade  with 
Bruges  in  English  cloths  grew  to  a  considerable  extent  ||. 
This  improvement  and  increase  of  our  manufactures 
must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  great  encourage- 
ment given  by  Edward  III.  to  foreign  weavers  and  ar- 
tificers, great  numbers  of  whom  settled  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  in  London  and  Norwich  if. 
They  were  opposed  and  insulted  by  the  Londoners  with 
great  animosity;  but  found  ample  protection  in  their 
royal  patron  **. 

Notwithstanding  these   efforts  for  the  extension  of 


•  State,  of  ActoD  Bornell,  and  of  Winchester  Snd. 

f  And.  HUt.  of  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  85S,  466. 

X  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  305,  383, 386. 

\  Ibid.  Tol.  i.  p.  348.  The  merchants  of  the  lUple,  however,  subte- 
<qnently  claimed  to  compete  with  the  merchant  adventurers  in  the  sale  of 
cMk$f  as  well  as  the  commodities  properly  termed  $tapUs,    Ibid.  p. 479. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  342.         I  Ibid.  voL  i.  pp.  897, 898, 305, 380,  et  paaim. 

••  Ibid.vol.  i.pp.  317,  355. 
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commerce,  the  restraints  arising  from  the  assumed  and 
latent  powers  of  the  king's  prerogative  were  sufficient  to 
confine  it  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  arbitrary  au- 
thority of  the  great  barons  over  the  property  and  pur- 
suits of  their  dependents  was  somewhat  curbed ;  but 
sdll  enough  remained  in  the  king,  at  this  period  and 
long  subsequently,  and  was  so  exercised,  from  motives 
of  caprice  and  private  favour,  from  mistaken  policy,  or 
firom  motives  of  extortion,  as  to  occasion  the  greatest 
uncertainty  and  insecurity  in  all  commercial  avoca- 
tions *•  He  assumed  an  unlimited  discretion  in  the  re- 
gulation of  all  trade,  both  internal  and  external  *•  Per- 
mission to  engage  in  it  was  to  be  sought  at  his  hands, 
and  usually  to  be  paid  for*.  He  erected  what  compa- 
nies and  associations  he  pleased  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  trade,  not  only  with  certain  places,  but  in  par- 
ticular articles  * :  and  it  w&s  by  no  means  unusual  for 
these  companies  to  be  composed  entirely  of  foreigners  *. 
Tolls  on  bridges  were  fixed  at  pleasure ;  customs  and' 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  were  arbitrary*;  as  well 
as  those  which  were  levied  at  markets  and  fairs,  until 
most  of  the  boroughs  purchased  the  liberty  of  farming 
them  at  a  fixed  rent  f*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  policy  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  many  cities^ 
that  the  liberties  and  exemptions  from  these  effects  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  form  such  conspicuous  features 
in  many  of  their  early  charters,  must  have  very  essen- 
tially conduced  to  commercial  improvement.  It  will 
also  appear  that  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  nation 


*  Home's  App.  Snd. ;  and  Madoz  Hist.  Exch.  cb.  19.  paasfm. 
i  Ibid.;  and  Mad.  Firm.  Burg.    Vid-.  also  supra^  pp.  49, 44. 
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at  large  increased,  as  tbe  exercise  of  these  prerogatives 
abated. 

Many  of  the  statutes  passed  for  the  regulaticm  of 
trade  in  these  times,  and  many  even  of  tiiose  passed 
ostensibly  for  its  encouragement,  were  but  litde  caka- 
lated  for  its  benefit.  In  particular  several  clauses  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  Statutes  Staple*,  as  they  are  caUed, 
which  provided  for  the  sole  trade  in  staple  commodi* 
ties  at  fixed  places,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  that  vent 
which  the  convenience  of  those  concerned  would  natn* 
rally  suggest.  These  measures  were  often  adopted  as 
means  pf  corrupt  favour  to.  particular  towns,  and  some-* 
times  of  oppression  to  others, — ^the  private  emolument 
of  the  king  being  usually  the  chief -inducement  f*  With 
this  view  a  staple  for  the  port  of  Liondon  was  erected 
by  Edward  III.  at  Westminster,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  latter  and  proportionate  detriment  of  tbe  former  f. 
This  mart,  however,  continued  there  but  a  few  years  §• 

Another  statute  ||  was  framed,  to  oblige  foreigners  to 
receive  staple  goods  in  exchange  for  their  manufactures. 
Nothing  could  be,  more  prejudicial  than  this  enactment 
to  the  advancement  of  our  own  trade,  or  more  pa^al 
in  its  policy.  But  on  the  whole,-  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth  continued  gradually  to  improve  and  increase ;  the 
clothing  trade  was,  at  first,  chiefly  carried  on  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II*  it  had  removed  to 
the  adjacent  counties,  and  subsequently  to  those  more 
remote^. 

-— i— — ^  ■      ■  -     I  II  I  *i  I         I  ,  ■     ■         I..    I      I  n  »    I  ,         mm- 

•  ParticuUurly  those  of  Edward  III. 

f  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  toI.  i.  pp.  32S,  497. 

t  Ibid.  yo\.  i.  pp.  3S3, 394.  S  Wid.  vol.  i.  p.  S67. 

0  Stat.  14  Richard  II.  c.  9. 

1  And.  Hi&(.  of  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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At  liiis  period  we  6nd  some  English  merchants  had 
settled  themselves  in  the  Prussian  Hans  Towns* ;  and 
by  a  sfatilte  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  Il.t,  which 
provided  tliat  'English  merchants  should  ship  only  in 
English  bottoms,  we  may  observe  that  some  attention 
began  to  be  directed  to  the  shipping  trade.  It  is  certain, 
however,  from  other  authentic  records,  that  this  statute 
could  have  had  but  V6ry  little  operation  ^  in  promoting 
a  spirit  of  commerce  amongst  the  English,  and  that 
Aey  had  Scarcely  yet  ventured  with  their  ships  into 
the  Mediterranean  ^.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  mention  is  made  of  En^^ish  vessels 
trading  to  France ;  and  as  the  only  ships  used  in  these 
times  for  naval  warfiire§  were  those  belonging  to  mer« 
chants,  this  circumstance  alone  may  sufficiently  explain 
why  the  employment  of  English  bottoms  should  have  be« 
come  a  subject  of  national  policy. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  list  of  manufactures  had 
very  much  increased,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  va- 
riety of  woollens,  which  began  to  be  valued  as  articles 
of  foreign  commerce  ||.  The  merchants  of  the  staple 
alone  paid  for  customs  in  one  yeieir  £68,000,  according* 
to  the  v^uation  of  that  period  If,  though  their  share  of 
thetrade  ih  stapled  and  woollens  can  hardly  have  equalled 


•  And.  Hbt.  of  Com.  lol.  i.  p.  S84.  f  15  Richard  II.  c.  6. 

%  Vid.  th«  following  notes. 

^  The  doge  of  Venice  at  this  time  requested  permlsBion  for  Venetian 
vesseb  to  trade' to  Loodoo,  and  promised  in  return  to  receite  well  fiaglisk 
noblemen  asid  trareUen:  lie  auikctso  taentlon'of  any  BngVsh  trading  to 
Venice.  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  toI.  i,  p.  375.  The  first  Bngiisb  Tessel  which 
▼isited  Morocco,  was  in  Henry  I  V's  time.    Ibid.  toI.  i.  pp.  481, 5S0. 

|Ibid.Tol.i.p.445. 

f  Ibid.  Tol.  i.  p.  479,  quoting  a  record  in  the  fizcheqner. 
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that  of  the  merchant  adventurera,  and  merchanta  of  the 
Steelyard.  In  the  next  reign  we  find  a  statute  passed  in 
furtherance  of  the  old  mercantile  theories  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  a  vast  number  of  foreign  .manufiic« 
tures^  as  obstructing  the  sale  of  our  own. 

It  had  been  provided  by  the  Statutes  Merchant  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  that  the  mayor  of  the  cities  in  which  foreigners 
were  settled  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
recovery  of  their  debts.  The  merchants  of  the  Steel- 
yard had  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  civil  jus- 
tice administered  to  them  by  an  alderman  of  Liondon^ 
appointed  by  the  corporation.  In  what  manner  the  pro- 
ceedings before  this  tribunal  were  carried  on  does  not 
appear ;  but  it  seems  the  mode  adopted  gave  much  satis- 
&ction;  for  we  find  these  merchants  petitioning  the 
king  and  parliament  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  neglect  for  some  years  in  the  appointment 
of  an  alderman  for  that  purpose. 

It  appears  from,  a  statute  of  Richard  III.t>  passed  ioit 
the  expulsion  of  foreigners  from  Liondon,  and,  in  all 
probability,  by  way  of  ingratiating  himself  into  the  &• 
vour  of  the  citizens,  that  not  only  vast  numbers  of 
foreigners  traded  by  wholesale  and  retail  as  constant 
settlers,  but  that  the  .artizans  were  chiefly  composed 
of  the  same  class.  This  ill  advised  measure  was  not 
pursued  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  the  policy  of 
Henry  VII.  imported  great  numbers  of  Flemish  woollen 
manufacturers,  who  were  much  superior  to  our  own,  and 
settled  them  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Halifax.  Many 
of  the  measures  of  that  sagacious  prince  were  directed 
to  the  encouragement  of  trade  in  his  kingdom,  though 

•  3d  Edward  IV.  c.  4.  f  1st  Richard  III.  c.  8. 
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by  no  means  characterized  by  equal  wisdom.  One, 
which  enjoined  all  merchants  trading  to  partioolar 
towns  to  become  members  of  the  company  of  iaerchant 
adventurers,  which  company  was  in  the  habit  of  exacting 
heavy  fines  for  admission  *,  can  hardly  be  defended  on 
any  principle. 

Henry  YIII.  scarcely  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  com* 
merce,  except  by  die  exercise  of  his'  prerogatire  in 
grailting  monopolies  and  patents.  He  did  not,  however, 
carry  them  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  impede  its 
gradoal  progress.  English  vessels  began  to  reach  as 
far  as  the  Levant  and  Smyrna  f,  and  even  as  fer  as 
Guinea  |.  And  although  the  clothing  manu&cture 
flourished  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  export  of  raw 
wool  was  enormous.  Sixty  vessels  laden  with  that  staple 
§ailed  in  one  year  from  Southampton  for  the  Nether- 
lands §•  The  English  merchant  adventurers,  neglecting 
the  home  manufectures  in  which  they  had  originally 
embarked,  had  directed  their  trade  in  that  channel  for 
many  years,  and  are  said  to  have  maintained  80,000  cloth 
manufectnrers  in  Antwerp  alone  || .  The  policy  of  giving 
encouragement  to  oiir  national  manufectures  by  retain- 
ing, instead  of  forcing  abroad,  the  materials  of  our 
manufectures  had  not  hitherto  been  broached ;  though 
it  is  a  little  remariLable,  that,  amongst  the  complaints 
wUch  gave  rise  to  the  riots  in  London  in  this  reign  If, 
the  exportation  of  wool  to  the  detriment  of  our  home 


•  And.  Hift.  of  Com.  toI.  i.  p.  550.  f  Ibid.  toI.  ii.  p.  S7. 

t  lbid.¥oUU.p.OS. 

S  IMd.  vol.  ii.  p.  ST.    Shcridan'K  ComncnCarief,  lib.  28. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  S9.  I  Vid.  suprm^  p.  193. 
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manufactures   wasr  one   of  tlte*  mast  emspicuims*. 
Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  founder  of  a  rajral  navy  t. 

The  time,  liowever,  was  now  arrived  in  which  the 
m«tj  corporated  companies  of  foreigners,  which  had 
from  time  to  time  established  themselves  in  London  with 
all  their  various  and  distinguishing  privilegpea,  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  universal  animosity  expressed 
against  them.  They  had,  in  the  progress  of  some  cea* 
turiesy  dispensed  the  most  important  benefits  throughout 
the  nation,  by  the  communication  of  the  arts  and  com" 
forts  of  civilization ;  by  the  introduction  of  manufiwturcs 
of  every  kind ;  by  their  commercial  example  and  in- 
struttion ;  and  by  their  promotion  of  naval  enterprise. 
The  English  commercialists  had  insensibly  availed 
themselves  of  all  these  advantages;  and,  as  &r  as  an  ac« 
quaintance  with  these  arts  could  conduce  thereto^  had 
acquired  the  fliU  ability  of  competing  with  their  pie- 
ceptors*  In  other  respects,  in  spite  of  the  'many  par- 
tial efforts  we  have  noticed  to  obtain  an  equal,  ^are, 
they  found  the  foreigners  more  than  a  match  for  them* 
Not  to  mention  the  many  advantages  which  the  foreign- 
ers derived  from  special  exemptions  in  regard  to  customs 
and  duties,  which  were  long  and  unwisely  continued  to 
them  by  our  monarchs,  and  which  they  perverted  io 
fraudulent  purposes  j:,  they  were  almost  always  diabled, 
by  their  superior  experience,  by  their  long  standing 
credit  in  the  markets,  by  the  superior  management  as 
associated  bodies  of  their  mercantile  concerns,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  adroit  employment  of  their  immense 

•  UaU*i  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  08. 
f  And.  Hbt.  of  Con.  toI.  ii.  p.  S5. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  497.    Vol.  u.  pp.  90, 91. 
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capital)  io  monqpoUve  the  markets,  to  undersell  their 
opponents  *)  and  to  stifte  all  competition.  These  were 
8ubstBn;tial  grieTanceS|  wbidi  seemed  insnnneuatable 
wliile  the  system  was  upheld  $'  and  the  nationri  ^and 
oanrow  policy,  in  deference  to  which  these  eslabKsh* 
ments  with  aU  their  unfeir  uqA  monopoloas  privileges 
were  originally  founded^  had  oompletdy  effi^^ed  iSbm 
object  proposed,  as  appeared  manifest  in.  the  spirit  of 
trade  and  navigation  which  preyailed  f  • 

Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  ijdward  VI.  all  the  pri- 
Tilsgeii  ef  the  company  of  the  Hansealje  merchants  of 
the  Steelyard,  which  comprised  by  &r  the  greatest  pro* 
portion  of  the  foreigners,  wete  ^eclaced  veidy  theiir 
franchises  forfeited, .  and  the  <c<Hrpolnatidn!  disselTedf. 
An  ever-sealoua  pursuit  of  the  same  |iotiey  Subsequently 
dictated  a  high  duty  on  all  their  e!a^rt8§J  Their  trade 
bad  become  at  this  time  so  immtaaely  disproportionate 
to  that  of  the  English,  in  cloths  alone,  that'tbey  exported 
in  foivign  bottoms  no  less  than  44,000  pieces  in  one 
year,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Ekq^lish  exported  but 
1000§.  The  good  effects  of  this  measure  Were  so  im- 
mediately appmrent,  that  in  the  very  next  .year,  the 

•  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  SO.  By  vikiuUm  otber,  Ua4en*  «o«lf  i» 
that  Ib,  paniDg  tbem  as  their  own. 

+  The  incoDBUteocy  with  which  AndenoD^  and  indeed  many  other 
writera  on  commerce,  sometimes  blame  and  at  oth^r  limes  appland  the  ex- 
clasiop  of  foreign  settlen,  oeeaslooft  gr*at  confasion  In  their  works.  IC 
"cems  to  arise  from  their  not  Teflectiog  on  the  distinction  between  the  intro* 
dK<i(Ni  of  them  through  the  medium  of  artificial  support  for  the  sake  of  In- 
itrection  and  example,  and  the  reUntion  of  their  foreign  successors  with  the 
samc^aoperior  advantages  after  the  purposes  of  the  original  introduction  are 
fafly  answered.  True  policy,  however,  r^ecls  all  artificial  support  as  well 
as  forcible  exclusion  Cor  either  purpose. 

X  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  il.  pp.  90, 91 .  S  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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Bnglish  exported  40,000  pieces  of  cloth*.  And  not- 
withstandibg  this  large  exportation  of  cloth,  raw  wool 
continiied  to  be  supplied  to  Bruges  in  vast  quantities  f. 
The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Eliza- 
beth to  restore  to  these  foreign  associated  companies  th«r 
privileges ;  but  she  knew  too  well  the  interests  of  her 
subjects  to  comply  |,  and  the  more  strongly  opposed 
them.  Owing,  however,  to  these  struggles,  the  com- 
pany of  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  was  not  in  fiict 
finally  extinguished  till  the  latter  end  of  her  reign  V 

The  great  impulse  given  to  trade  in  all  its  depart- 
ments by  this  measure,  which  forms  so  distinguishing  a 
feature  in  the  commercial  history  of  London,  was  not 
counteracted  by  the  profuse  grants  of  monopolies  and 
patents  which  marked  Elizabeth's  government ;  although 
they  were  prejudicial  to  a  certain  extent  ||.  The  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise  was  thoroughly  roused,  and 
the  very  flattering  countenance  which  that  queen  per- 
sonally gave  to  it  tended  to  increase  it.  It  would  oc- 
casion too  much  digression  to  trace  the  many  wise 
measures  by  which  she  cherished  and  improved  this 
grand  source  of  our  national  wealth ;  as  their  applica- 
tion was  for  the  most  part  general  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  not  peculiar  to  the  city  of  London.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  the  colonization  of  America, 
which  was  carried  in  this  reign  to  a  large  extent,  pro- 
duced a  most  powerful  excitement  to  every  species  of 
mercantile  speculation. 


•  And.  Hitt.  of  Cora.  vol.  ii.  p.  98.  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

t  Ibid.  Tot.  ii.  p.  155.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  IW- 

I  For  the  vast  increase  of  erports  and  imports  during  this  reign ;  rid. 
AnjI.  Hist.  Com. y  and  particnlarljr  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,160,  195, 196. 
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The  great  and  eontiaual  aocession  of  fiH-eignen  for  so 
nany  ages,  had  a  conaideraUe  effect,  both  on  the  com* 
mercial  habits  of  the  Londoners  and  on  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  civic  government*  Their  rights  and 
castoms  in  respect  to  exclusive  trade  were  more  ancient 
than  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  of  the  foreign  char- 
tered companies.  Those  individuals  whose  introduction 
into  the  City  they  had  not  the  power  to  prevent,  and 
which  comprised  the  greater  portion  of  their  nume- 
rous rivals,  they  nevler  ceased  to  complain  against*  By 
the  City  laws  aliem  were  incapable  of  attaining  the  civic 
fireedom ;  and  the  citizens  made  no  nice  distinctions  be- 
tween the  policy  of  admitting,  without  the  regular  civic 
enrolment,  one  class  more  than  another.  Accordingly 
until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  long  period  sub« 
sequently,  the  city  authorities  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
devising  modes  of  preventing  these  encroachments.  In 
the  earlier  ages,  as  we  have  seen*,  foreigners  were  not 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  City  more  than  forty  days ;  they 
were  delivered  by  magistrates,  appointed  specifically  for 
that  purpose,  to  particular  hosts,  who  were  responsible 
for  their  conduct :  strict  injunctions  were  laid  on  their 
selling  their  goods  within  the  forty  days,  by  wholesale 
only,  and  to  none  but  citizens.  The  most  severe  penal- 
ties forbad  the  evasion  of  these  regulations,  by  the  inter- 
ception of  goods  on  their  road  to  the  London  markets ; 
afterwards  brokers  were  sworn,  and  put  under  rigid 
controul  for  the  due  management  of  all  foreign  dealing. 
The  seizure  of  goods  foreign  bought  and  sold,  according 
to  one  of  the  ancient  city  customs,  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to  by  the  citizens.    Officers  called  foreign  takers 

•  Vide  pifTm^  pp.  100, 159. 
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saperintended-tiie^raffie^ii  did  murkMd  tbt  Ae'&moi  ob- 
ject. Nor  can  tberc<be  a  doubttliat  the  d^ts  of  Black- 
woU'Hali  and  LeadetobaU- were  Mpt  up  long  afli^  tbe 
decUae  of  regular  staples^  Uiore  fef  the  parpoee  of  pre- 
venting illicit  trading  betiF^n  foreigners  than  fi>rany 
otheF^  either  connected  with  the  retjUimle  fabricatibn  of 
the  manu&ctureff  or  the  fmyment  of  dutiisd-npon  theoi*. 

The  Incpeaso  of  trade  had  its  c<]^esponding  effect  in 
increacing  the  subarbsdf  Londliti,>hicb  Blissabetlt  and 
ha»  soceecsor  Janes  I.  both  vaiftly  eitdeavouredliy  fre- 
quent proclamatioos  to  present.  It  ifl^8traIlge  that  this 
necessary  consequence  bf  the  extension  of  its  manufac- 
tures as  well  as  trade  was  not  perceived.  XiOndon,  it 
appears  from  a  list  of  Customs,  exported  at  this  period 
three  times  as  much  as  all  thorest  df  Englaiid  together  f. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I;  the  exportation  of  wool, 
which  had  been  dtoied  to  Jbreigners  by  Elizabeth,  was, 
ia  direct  contrast  to  the  policy  of  dur^  early  ancestors, 
fojrbidden  akogeiher :( V  ft  policy  which  has  been  implicitly 
followed  until  late  years,  with  results  teorethan  duly  ad- 
vantageous to' the  advancement  of  dur  wootleh  manu- 
factures and  the  interestsof  the  woollen  manulacturers. 
The  capricious  interference  of  this  king  in  monopolies, 
licenses,  and  arbitrary  tolls,  began  now  to  be  not  only 
seriously  but  euccessfully  remonstrated  against  as  il- 
legal ;  and  many  monopolies  were  abolished  by  statute. 
Exdusive  trading  companies  fell  very  much  into  d^cay, 
and  we  hear  the  last  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple^  The 
company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  continued  a  short  time 


•  Norton's  EzposUion  of  the  Prmlcges  of  the  Qty  of  London :  where  the 
authorities  are  collected,  and  the  subject  discussed  in  detail. 

f  And.  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  t  ^^'^^'  ^^^'  "•  PP*  ^^^*  ^^' 


longer  with  ? arioiis  f<Mrtuii60 ;  until  at  last  the  fiieility  of 
adflUBSioD  into  it  appeaaed  all  jealousy  against  its  ex- 
istooceyfand^  by  distribating  in  alldirections^  reduced  to 
DotluQc  that  strength  which  could  subsist  only  by  com- 
biaatien*  '  We  find,  in  the  next  reign  bat  one^  the  es- 
tablishment of  them  by  royal  prerogative  expressly  ad« 
judged  GCtttrary  to  law  as  monc^lous*. 

It  is  !W€U  hnown  that  the  assumption  and  exercise  of 
tlie  royal  prerogatives,  in  levying  arbitrary  duties  on 
coDuneite  and  in  granting  monopolies  and  licenses,  by 
whkli  Charles  L  endeatour^  to  supply  his  exchequer 
io  defiance  of  parlii^ment,  cost  that  Imfortunate  monarch 
bis  crown  and  life.  The  English,  and  particularly  the 
Wdoners,  according  to  Clarendon^  made  the  most  la* 
mentable  and  continual  complaints  of  the  ruinous  effects 
of  tliese  measures  upon  their  trude ;  though  it  is  evi- 
deot,  both  from  the  assertions  of  that  author  and  the 
coneurf^ent  testimony  of  records  and  public  documents, 
that  commerce  progressively  advanced  throughout  the 
whole  of  bis  reign  t* 

The  exertions  which  characterized  the  .Dutch  naval 
wan  with  England  during  the  period  of  the  common- 
wsalth,  wre  sufficient  indications  of  the  progress  of  trade 
uid  navigation,  and  of  the  importance  each  nation  at- 
tached to  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  In  one  of  their  earliest 
engagements  no  less  than  a  hilndred  sail  of  the  line  fought 
on  each  side  j:«  To  the  parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  the  first  establishment  of  a 
*"  ■       ■       II  I ■ » I « 

*  Andcnon's  Hist  of  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  960.         ' 

^  The  Customs  of  England  in  1640  amounted  to  A&OOfiOO.  Ibid,  vol,  ii. 
P-  390.  The  citizens  of  London  in  the  civil  war  agreed  to  pay  £S20flOO  per 
UnaQ,*-a  proof  of  great  wealth  considering  the  lime.  Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  401. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  48S. 
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i^gular  system  ofmarilime  policy,  which  was  afterwards 
brought  into  full  operation  under  the  celebrated  Nayi- 
gation  Act*.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  real  elfects 
produced  by  this  act  in  destroying  the  commerce  of  other 
nations  and  advancing  the  partial  benefit  of  our  own 
commercialists,  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  and  ex* 
posed ;  but  that  all  those  advantages,  which  during  an 
age  of  perpetual  warfiire  attended  our  nautical  supe* 
riority,  were  accomplished  by  this  act,  is  abundantly 
testified  by  the  great  increase  of  English  shipping  and 
of  commercial  enterprise  which  immediately  followed  it. 
In  the  %hort  space  of  twenty  years,  it  is  said  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  that  the  number  of  ships  and  merchants 
were  doubledf.  The  Dutch  felt  so  severely  the  conse- 
quences of  this  policy,  that  at  the  treaty  of  Breda  in 
1667,  they  laboured  with  the  utmost  aniciety  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act,  as  entirely  destructive 
of  their  commerce.  They  succeeded,  however,  no  further 
than  in  obtaining  the  admission  into  English  ports  of  aU 
Dutch  vessels  bringing  Rhenish  merchandize  by  way  of 
DortJ. 

Although  from  the  time  of  James  I.  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  English  by  their  at- 
tention to  woollen  manufiictures  had  engrossed  nearly 
the  whole  oft  the  trade  in  cloth  to  themselves^,  they  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  dyeing  and  dressing  cloths  in 
soch  perfection  as  the  Dutch.  They  were  generally, 
therefore,  sent  to  Holland  for  that  purpose  || ;  and  a  very 
lucrative  commerce  was  enjoyed  by  that  nation  through 

«  Vide  fiij»ra,  pp.  S96, 887.  f  Sir  Joseph  Child's  Discoanes  on  Trade: 
preface. 

^  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 

S  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  4S],  584.  I  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  48S. 
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tliis  medium.  Tlie  English  at  last  began  to  rival  their 
neighbours  in  that  art* ;  and  in  consequence,  this  abun« 
dant  source  of  wealth  was  likely  to  flow  altogether  into 
the  coffers  of  the  British  merchants.  But  Colbert,  the 
famous  minister  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  too  sagacious  to 
witness  such  advantages  without  a  struggle  to  acquire  a 
share  in  them.  He  began,  therefore,  to  foster  the  Fle- 
mish factories  with  particular  attention  f;  and  by  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  Woolingy  (as  the  practice  of 
smuggling  abroad  English  wool  began  to  be  called,)  he 
secured  to  them  a  tolerable  supply  of  that  essential  ar* 
tide.  Foreign  artizans  were  invited  from  all  quarters 
to  settle :  companies  were  established ;  and  money  freely 
advanced  to  them.  In  the  short  period  often  years  the 
French  and  Dutch  not  only  became  in  a  great  degree 
independent  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  but  even  be- 
^  to  rival  our  export  trade  in  those  commodities  j:. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work  to 
pursue  this  examination  through  idl  those  changes  and 
measures  which  have  so  wonderfully  advanced  our  com- 
mercial prosperity  throughout  the  last  century.  This  is 
a  topic  which  rather  beloi)gs  to  the  History  of  England, 
than  to  that  of  the  City  of  London.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  earliest  ages  foreign  merchants,  who  occasionally 
resorted  to  our  coasts  from  the  rising  taste  for  those  ar- 
ticles of  comfort  and  elegance  which  they  communicated, 
were  courted  to  continue  such  intercourse.  We  have 
traced  the  origin  of  internal  trade  and  manufactures  in 

*  Andenon's  Hist,  of  Com.  toI.  ii.  p.  488.  i  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

X  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  p.  534.  How  completely  Colbert  outdid  his  object,  and 
injured  the  interests  of  his  coootry,  by  heavy  duties  on  merchandite  im« 
ported  in  competition  to  the  French  maDufactnrei,  has  been  exposed  by 
Sfflitb,Yol.  ii.  p.  259;  and  haa  been  observed  opon  already. 
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the  emaneipation  of  the  greater  cities  from  feudal  thral- 
dom,  and  in  the  firee  privileges  conferred  on  them.  We 
have  observed  the  eflect  of  that  policy  by  which  foreign 
merchants  and  artissans  were  encouraged  not  only  to  cir- 
culate trade  throughout  the  country  by  transient  visits, 
but  to  establish  permanent  settlements  in  all  parts  of  it, 
and  the  gradual  progress  of  our  countrymen  in  the  arts 
and  spirit  of  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  example 
and  instruction  thus  afforded,  impeded  as  it  was  by  igno- 
rant jealousies,  by  impolitic  laws,  by  pernicious  preroga- 
tives, and  by  overbearing  rivalry,  until  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  trade  by  the  suppression  of  all  these  restraints. 
From  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  associated  companies 
to  the  passing  the  Navigation  Act,  and  from  thence  to  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  our  commerce  advanced  with 
a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Pen- 
sionary De  Witt,  in  his  work  intitled  '  The  Interest  of 
HoUandy  after  summing  up  the  causes  which  had  power- 
iuUy  contributed  to  the  commercial  glory  of  England  at 
this  crisis,  uses  this  remarkable  and  prophetic  language. 
^^  So  that  this  mighty  island,  seated  in  the  midst  of  Eu- 
rope, having  a  clear  deep  coast,  with  good  havens  and 
bays,  united  with  Ireland  under  one  king,  and  now,  by 
its  conjunction  with  Scotland,  being  much  increased  in 
strength  as  well  by  manufactures  as  by  a  great  navi- 
gation, will  in  all  rebels  be  formidable  to  Europe. 
For,  according  to  the  proverb,  A  master  at  sea  is  a  lord 
on  land." 

Although  the  mercantile  progress  of  the  English,  since 
the  revolution  hitherto,  has  produced  no  alteration  in 
the  legal  security  by  which  the  commercial  privileges  of 
the  citizens  of  London  are  sustained,  yet  it  has  consi- 
derably diminished  their  practical  effect.    It  has  been 
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already  observed,  that  by  the  civic  castoms  no  foreigner 
(and  all  non-freemen  are  indiscriminately  termed  fo- 
reigners) can  carry  on  a  retail  trade  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don :  so  also  none  can  deal  by  wholesale  except  with  citi- 
zensj  under  the  penalty* of  forfeiture  of  the  goods  sb 
foreign  bought  and  sold.  While  under  the  Saxon  system 
of  goyernment,  and  for  two  centuries  afterwards,  mere 
residence  was  the  criterion  of  the  citizen,  and  that  resi- 
dence was  regulated  under  the  vigilant  control  of  the 
City  Ic^t  jurisdictions  ;  illicit  trading  by  foreigners,  and 
illicit  residence  were  provided  against  by  the  same  pre- 
cautions. After  the  practical  suspension  of  most  of  the 
functions  of  the  wardmote  courts,— with  respect  to  the 
access  of  strangers,  so  long  as  wholesale  dealing  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  markets  as  the  com- 
mon depdts  for  all  merchandize,  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  preventing  any  infringement  of  this  privilege ;  and  the 
citizens,  we  have  seen,  were  not  inattentive  to  the  adop- 
tion of  means  for  repressing  it.  But  in  process  of  time 
the  leet  jurisdictions  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  au- 
thority, and  great  changes  gradually  appeared  in  the 
arrangement  of  commercial  intercourse.  The  metropolis 
became  the  great  central  emporium  and  market,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole  world.  Foreigners  of 
every  class  began  of  necessity  to  enjoy  an  unrestricted 
liberty  of  mere  residence,  whatever  might  be  the  object 
or  nature  of  their  trading.  Obvious  convenience  sug- 
gested the  building  of  private  warehouses,  and  the  dis- 
use of  the  practice  of  open  sale  and  public  deposit  in 
bulk.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  when  the  free  citi- 
zens who  possessed  the  unrestricted  right  of  trading  and 
warehousing  at  their  discretion,  and  resident  strangers 
whose  dealing  was  circumscribed  by  the  custom,  began 

s2 
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to  inhabit  and  deposit  their  merchandize  promiscuouBly 
in  the  same  city,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter,  withoat 
some  vigilance,  if  not  legislative  regulations,  to  detect 
when  and  how  the  custom  had  been  infringed.  This 
course  must  naturally  in  the  end  abolish  aU  distinction 
between  the  wholesale  dealings  of  foreigners  and  citi« 
zens.  To  this  subject  the  attention  of  the  civic  autho- 
rities has  hitherto  been  but  little  devoted.  The  increase 
of  non-freemen  trading  within  the  City  has  accordingly 
proceeded  almost  in  an  equal  proportion  to  that  of  the 
civic  wholesale  trade  itself;  and  as  that  department  of 
it  must  go  on  still  increasing  in  the  metropolis  in  the 
ratio  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
unless .  some  preventive  not  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
neral welfare  be  enforced,  this  state  of  things  must  pro- 
duce some  very  serious  effects  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Corporation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
Prom  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  that  ofCharks  II. 

The  maxim  of  government,  That  the  king  possessed 
within  himself  an  inherent  absolute  authority,  which 
from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  had  become  gradually 
weakened,  seemed  to  be  revived  again  by  the  Tudors, 
and  was  maintained  with  almost  unremitting  success  by 
Elizabeth.  It  is  manifest  that  James  was  disposed  to 
tread  in  the  same  paths  as  his  immediate  predecessors, 
and  that  he  conceived  his  own  authority  to  be  despotic 
and  above  the  law.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  al- 
most uniform  language  held  by  him  in  his  own  published 
works,  in  his  speeches  to  parliament,  and  indeed  in  all 
his  public  addresses.  His  ministers  frequently  upheld 
the  same  doctrine :  and  it  is  evident  that  too  much  ig- 
norance prevailed  on  the  nature  of  the  Constitutkni,  and 
of  the  line  requisite  to  be  drawn  between  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  allow  of  its  de- 
nial or  refutation.  What  tended,  it  may  be  presumed, 
in  no  small  degree  to  prevent  an  actual  breach  with  the 
monarch  on  this  interesting  topic,  when  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  were  opened  to  the  natural  qualities  of  govern- 
ment, were  his  constant  declarations,  not  ill  supported 
hy  his  conduct,  that  whatever  notions  he  himself  enter- 
tained  of  his  own  inherent  authority,  his  intentions,  as 
well  as  his  inclinations,  were  to  govern  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  duly  ascertained  will  of  his 
subjects. 
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The  prineiple  of  parliamentary  independence,  which 
had  plainly  dawned  in  the  last  reign,  began  fully  to  shine 
forth  and  display  itself  in  this.  It  had  been  the  practice 
in  preceding  reigns  for  the  Crown  to  assume  the  privilege 
of  issuing  new  writs  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  members 
occasioned  by  deaths  or  sickness ;  and,  at  last,  even  by 
incapabilities  adjudged  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown 
itself.  This  had  been  remonstrated  against  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  though  with  but  partial  success.  James, 
in  summoning  his  first  parliament,  issued  a  proclamation 
threatening  to  fine  and  imprison  any  one  who  should 
take  on  himself  the  place  of  a  member  not  elected  ac* 
cording  to  the  laws  in  force,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of 
that  proclanuUion.  His  chancellor  actually  proceeded  to 
displace  one  member,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  out- 
law.  The  Commons,  however,  not  only  saw  the  direct 
tendency  of  such  an  attempt  to  enslave  the  House,  but  so 
severely  remonstrated  against  it,  that  the  king  readily 
withdrew  this  alarming  claim  of  jurisdiction''^. 

Such  was  the  first  parliamentary  step  in  this  reign. 
In  the  progress  of  it  the  House  testified  an  anxious  re- 
solution to  circumscribe  the  exerdse  of  the  royal  pre* 
rogatives  within  such  limits  as  to  leave  the  king  no 
longer  independent  of  his  parliament,  and  to  relieve  his 
subjects  from  their  dependence  on  his  will  for  the  en* 
joy  men  t  of  their  common  rights  and  property.  Accord- 
ingly all  monopolies,  compulsive  loans  and  benevolences, 
arbitrary  imposts,  and  rates  upon  merchandize,  were  de- 
nounced as  illegal.  Monopolies  were  finally  and  in 
terms  abolished  by  statute ;  and  if  all  other  modes  of 
arbitrary  taxation  were  not  expressly  abolished,  it  was 

•  Humes  Hist.  ch.  45. 
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only  because  it  wob  considered  every  one  would  be  jus- 
tified in  resisting  them  of  his  own  authority. 

The  law  of  proclamations  began  to  be  scrutinized  with 
an  inqnisitive  eye ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  while  such 
a  mode  of  promulgating  laws  prevailed,  there  could  be 
but  little  security  in  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  especially  while  the  courts  of  High  Commission 
and  the  Star  Chamber  existed,  with  powers  suflBcient  to 
enforce  these  royal  decrees.  This  was  altogether  a  reign 
of  proclamations.  The  king  delighted  in  displaying  to. 
his  people  his  profound  political  wisdom,  and  was  never 
80  much  himself  as  when  with  fond  garrulity  he  was  in- 
culcating in  the  first  person  his  much  prized  maxims  of 
government.  Fortunately  for  himself,  if  not  for  his  sub- 
jects, this  ruling  passion  expended  itself  for  >the  most; 
part  upon  trivial  objects*.  To  interfere  with  this  dearly 
loved  branch  of  his  prerogative,  was  to  wound  him  in 
the  most  sensitive  part.  He  defended  it  strenuously, 
though  with  more  sophistry  than  effect  t ;  but  succeeded 
in  warding  off  for  a  season  the  discussion  of  the  sub* 
ject,  by  candidly  acknowledging  that  his  proclamations 
had  no  title  to  be  considered  on  a  parity  with  regular 
statutes. 

At  length  a  rupture  took  place  between  the  king  and 

*  FrocUmations  against  new  buildings,  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  for.all 
noblemen  to  live  at  their  country  houses  at  Christmas,  prescribing  rules  for 
preaching,  &c.  &c. 

f  **  He  ackiiowledged,**  be  told  the  Commons,  **  thai  proclamations  were 
not  of  equal  force  with  laws;  yet  he  thought  it  a  doty  incumbent  on  him, 
and  a  power  imeparably  annexed  to  the  Crown,  to  restrain  and  prevent  such 
mischiefil  and  inconveniences  as  he  saw  growing  on  the  state,  against  which 
00  certain  law  was  extant.*'  King  James's  Works,  p.  259.  Ed.  1613.— It  is 
plain,  however,  that  proclamations  must  either  have  the  force  of  laws  or  be 
altogether  nugatory. 
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his  parliament,  arising  from  the  claim  of  the  latter,  urged 
with  some  symptoms  of  asperity,  to  discnss  freely  all 
matters  of  state,  howevier  personally  affecting  the  former, 
which  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  state 
of  their  political  rights  *•  It  may  be  readily  concluded 
that  the  free  privileges  of  parliament  became  more  and 
more  strengthened  by  such  disputes ;  and  the  king  roast 
have  found  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  that  whatever  osten- 
sible concession  was  tacitly  made  to  his  own  speculative 
doctrines  in  regard  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  monarcii, 
he  had  been  gradually  deprived  of  all  the  substantial 
means  of  exercising  it  It  is  of  consequence  to  notice 
these  political  proceedings  and  the  feelings  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  especially  with  respect  to  proclamations ; 
because  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
or  appreciate  the  constant  intermeddling  of  the  king  in 
the  civic  concerns,  and  indeed  in  what  might  very  justly 
be  considered  the  chartered  rights  of  the  citizens. 

The  courts  of  High  Commission  and  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber continued  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  throughout 
this  reign ;  the  former  certainly  with  mitigated  severity, 
in  deference  to  the  king^s  disinclination  to  all  kinds  of 
religious  persecution.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sect 
of  Puritans,  which  subsequently  occasioned  such  con- 
vulsions in  the  government,  began  to  increase  at  this 
period :  they  rendered  themselves  notorious  at  first  by 
their  intolerance  of  popery ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
religious  fanaticism  on  the  human  mind,  that  this  class 
of  persons,  who  were  at  all  times  the  most  forward  as- 
sertors  of  constitutional  liberty,  did  not  hesitate  to  call 

•  The  Commons  presented  a  petition  a|:ain8t  the  Spanish  match,  which 
gave  great  offence. 
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into  aid  the  king's  moat  tymnnical  powers,  as  exercised 
bj  the  arbitrary  court  of  High  Commissioii,  towards  the 
suppression  of  all  difference  of  religious  opinion  *.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  enforced  with  less 
sample ;  and  we  hear  of  many  persons  being  censured 
for  their  disobedience  to  the  king's  ridiculous  procla* 
mations  against  the  increase  of  the  London  suburbs  f. 
While  such  a  prerogative  as  this  prevailed,  of  establish, 
iog  arbitrary  courts  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  there 
is  little  cause  for  surprise  that  the  citizens  of  London 
experienced  such  continual  difficulty  in  vindicating  their 
chartered  privileges  in  regard  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
within  the  City. 

The  citizens  were  but  once  called  upon  by  James  to 
famish  their  quota  of  soldiers  towards  a  projected  war ; 
on  which  occasion  they  supplied  only  two  thousand  men ; 
and  that,  it  would  seem,  more  out  of  good  will  than  from 
any  thing  like  compulsion  %.  In  an  attempt,  however, 
to  raise  a  benevolence,  the  citizens  evinced  a  more  re- 
fractory spirit.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  de- 
manded, but  they  refused  to  advance  more  than  half 
that  sum  S ;  &  plain  indication  of  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired  of  their  own  rights  in  regard  to  taxation.  One 
citizen  upon  application  refused  to  contribute  anything; 
bat  on  its  being  intimated  to  him  that  the  king  might 
require  his  services  to  carry  a  dispatch  to  Ireland,  he 
deemed  it  an  easier  task  to  comply  than  to  assert  his 
own  rights  against  the  claims  of  the  monarch  ||. 

*  RemoDBtnuice  preiented  to  the  king  by  his  last  parHameat  but  one 
against  Catholics.  Hume's  Hist.  ch.  48. 

f  Maitland,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  289,  quoting  Stow's  Survey. 

X  Stow's  Chronicle,  A.D.  1084.     Maitland,  vol.  1.  p.  998.  S  Ibid. 

0  Hume's  Hist.  chap.  49.  note  29,  quoting  Johnstone's  Rerum  Britanni- 
rarum  Htstoria. 
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A  circumstance  which  happened  in  the  City  at  this 
period  is  not  undeserving  of  notice,  as  illustrating  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  relative  prehensions  of  the 
king  and  his  people.  James  had  written  a  work,  enti* 
tied  <^The  Book  of  Sports;"  in  whic|t  he  laboured 
to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  g^mes  of  amusement  on  the 
sabbath-day.  This  book,  at  the  request  of  some  bishops, 
he  ordered  by  proclamation  to  be  read  in  all  churches; 
an  injunction  which  gave  much  offence  in  the  City.  The 
lord  mayor,  in  defiance  of  the  paternal  recommendations 
contained  in  the  royal  volume,  ventured  to  stop  the 
king's  carriages  while  passing  through  the  City  in  time 
of  divine  service.  The  king  was  in  great  wrath,  and 
immediately  sent  his  lordship  a  warrant  to  allow  them 
to  pass.  The  lord  mayor  obeyed ;  observing,  that  ^^  while 
he  possessed  his  power  ho  had  done  his  duty;  but  that 
being  taken  away  by  a  higher  power,  he  had  done  his 
duty  in  obeying*." 

King  James  conferred  on  the  City  of  liondon  those 
possessions  in  Ireland  which  became  the  occasion  of 
founding  what  is  called  the  Irish  Society.  It  is  foreign 
to  the  object  of  this  work  to  detail  the  nature  of  these 
possessions,  or  to  examine  the  functions  of  the  Society  in 
consequence  of  this  grant.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion, that  the  province  of  Ulster,  having  become  depo- 
pulated and  for  the  most  part  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
through  frequent  rebellions,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
colonize  it  with  a  body  of  Protestants.  That  province, 
comprising  the  city  of  Londonderry  and  the  town  of 
Colerain,  was  accordingly  granted  by  charter  te  the 
Corporation,  who  immediately  formed  a  committee  (af- 
terwards incorporated  into  the  Irish  Society),  with  powers 

•  Wilson's  Life  of  King  James. 
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to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  take  noieasures  for  the 
plantation  of  it.  For  this  purpose  all  the  land  was  di- 
Tided  into  thirteen  lots :  the  first,  containing  the-city. 
and  town  with  the  public  fisheries,  was  reserved  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society ;  the  other  lots  were  disposed  of,  in 
conformity  with  the  king's  charter  of  license,  to  the 
twelve  great  livery  companies  in  perpetuity*. 

A  good  understanding  generally  prevailed  between 
the  citizens  and  James,  who  took  pleasure  in  associating 
with  them.  He  granted  them  three  valuable  charters, 
the  substance  and  tenor  of  which  sufficiently  testified  his 
good  will  to  the  Corporation,  and  his  anxiety  to  support 
its  privileges  f. 

*  A  concise  View  of  the  Origin,  ConstitulioD,  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Society.  Svo.  188?. 

f  It  may  not  be  thought,  perhaps,  an  uiyustifiable  ose  of  the  license  of  a 
note,  to  inquire  into  the  long  debated  subject  of  the  ranic  and  quality  of 
London  citizens,  as  sttchj  in  the  scale  of  society,— a  subject  upon  which  «o 
much  amusing  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  scenes  of  our  older  dra- 
matists. The  term  Barons^  as  applied  to  citizens  in  very  early  times,  will  be 
tile  subject  of  inquiry  in  considering  the  charter  of  William  I.  We  have 
seen  that  the  citizens  assumed  much  upon  that  title,  at  a  period  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the  great  influence  which  the  civic  community 
possessed  in  the  state  for  ages  afterwards,  was  calculated  to  foster  high  no- 
tions of  their  own  personal  dignity,  although  their  first  magistrates  never 
Beem  to  have  arrogated  any  claim  to  the  rank  of  fnohUs.  We  may  trace,  how- 
ever, plain  indications  of  a  spirit  amongst  the  citizens  corresponding  with 
the  advancement  of  the  age  in  civilization ;  and  as  soon  as  genUUty  became 
an  acknowledged  grade  in  society,  they  resolutely  laid  claims  to  it.  As  trade 
was  the  criterion  of  the  citizen,  so  the  civic  freedom  came  to  be  considered, 
in  their  own  estimation  at  least,  one  of  the  badges  of  a  QtnUUmani,  ThoB,  in 
a  play  of  the  year  1607,  a  aty  seijeant  is  introduced  with  hb  prisoner  just 
arrested,  who  sustains  the  character  of  a  scholar. 

"  Scholar.  Nay,  use  me  like  a  Gentleman }  I'm  little  less. 

SerJeanU  You  a  Gentleman  !  that's  a  good  jest  Mfaith.  Can  a  scholar 
he  a  Gentleman,  when  a  Gentleman  wilt  not  be  a  scholar  ?  Look  upon  your 
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All  classes  or  the  people  were  now  animated  with 
feelings  of  liberty,  and  a  spirit  of  determination  to  esta* 


wealthy  citizens*  tons,  that  are  GeotlemeD  by  their  faihert'  tradet,  A  tekolar 
a  Gentieman  I  **^Puritan.  Anon.  1607. 

Of  a  rank  to  vague  and  so  little  capable  of  deflottlon  as  that  of  OtniUnumj 
comprising  as  well  those  who  have  a  superior  speciflc  station  by  birth,  as 
those  who,  if  they  possess  any  att  all,  poues^  no  other,  it  Is  impossible  to  give 
a  precise  idea  at  any  period  of  English  society.  For  ages  after  the 
Norman  invasion,  and  during  the  period  that  the  feudal  principles  pre- 
vailed in  any  strictness,  the  term  Oeniieman  was  altogether  unltnowo ;  and 
the  characteristic  of  geniUmete  was  first  employed  to  express  the  coarteom 
demeanour  of  nobles  and  knights,  whose  profession  was  arms  and  the 
service  of  the  ladies.  The  only  other  acknowledged  rank  of  society  be- 
sides that  of  nobles,  knights,  and  their  esquires,  was  that  of  fnemen.  At 
flnt  the  body  of  independent  freemem^  who  did  not  hold  by  chivalry 
tenure,  was  but  small,  and  was  probably  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
residents  of  the  few  chief  cities  which  were  privileged  fixmi  demetne  te- 
nure I  for  even  the  Moemetif  or  tenants  in  free  socage,  were  in  some  degree 
subjected  to  the  control  of  proprietary  lords.  As,  however,  government 
improved,  and  the  feudal  principles  of  tenure  gave  way,  through  the  nu- 
merous subinfeudations  and  the  advancement  of  the  socage  tenants  to  inde- 
pendence, the  increase  of*  free  proprietors  of  land,  who  lived  on  their  own 
means,  but  who  neither  directly  or  indirectly  assumed  the  profesrion  of 
arms,  was  proportionabiy  great.  The  establishment  of  a  constitutional  frame 
of  polity,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  served  at  once  to  enlarge  their 
number  and  to  confirm  their  independence.  As  they  were  neither  nobles, 
knights,  or  esquires,  they  naturally  acquired  some  other  denomination  in 
society,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  who  from 
the  period  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  had  gradually,  down  to 
the  lowest  mechanic  or  labourer,  acquired  the  title  of  Freeman^  which  had 
once  been  a  privileged  distinction.  As  nobles  and  knights  possessed  a  uo- 
minal  dignity,  as  well  as  a  real  rank,  which  could  emanate  from  the  king 
only,  these  independent  proprietors  attained  the  conventional  appellation  of 
Gentleman  or  Esquire;  though  at  first  the  former  term,  as  it  was  the  most 
appropriate,  bo  it  was  also  the  more  common.  The  same  cognizance  was 
perhaps  as  soon  assumed  by,  or  accorded  to,  the  members  of  the  three  learned 
or  liberal  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 

The  freemen  of  London,  who  originally  had  held  a  rank  equal  to  any  class 
in  the  kingdom  short  of  the  nobility,  and  who  were  proud  of  their  own  pri- 
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Uiflli  rights  which  could  only  prevail  under  a  free  form 
of  government;  when  in  an  evil  hour  and  with  evil  coun- 

Tileged  Importance,  were  not  slow  to  Tindtcate  their  claim  to  any  new  dig* 
nity  (o  whick  their  original  fellow  freemen  had  arrived. 

By  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  the  members  of  every  city 
and  of  the  meaneBt  boronghs  had  become,  in  point  of  mere  constitutional 
fneiomt  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  London  citizens.  At  the  same  tine 
the  dtixens  could  hardly  contemplate  their  many  chartered  privileges,  the 
political  influence  of  the  Corporation,  the  opolence  of  many  of  their  great 
nerehanti,  and  thelegendary  splendour  of  others,  without  assuming  to  them- 
sdvet  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  buighers  of  other  places,  who  were 
at  the  same  period  almost  all  engaged  in  the  more  mechanical  branches  of 
tiade.  As  the  wealthiest  merchant  and  the  most  subordinate  shopkeeper 
eqoally  held  their  constant  residence  within  the  walls  of  the  City,  and  ac- 
quired  both  the  liberty  of  trading  and  of  such  residence  by  his  civic  freedom  | 
and  as  service  by  offrentUethip  was  in  these  times  the  regular  course  of 
caming  the  freedom  by  ejtery  dan  of  citizens^— it  was  natural  enough  that 
the  citizenship  should  be  regarded  by  the  inferior  citizens,  if  not  Indiscri- 
minately by  all,  as  the  common  badge  of  their  ranlL.  The  civic  freedom  was 
hi  foct  gloried  in  by  the  very  first  merchants  $  and  the  customa  and  franchises 
to  which  their  coptet  of  admission  entitled  them  and  their  families,  were  so 
■neb  a  matter  of  boast,  as  to  form  a  notorious  topic  of  allusion ;  although 
perhaps  at  the  present  day  such  allusions  would  not  be  understood  in  many 
pans  of  the  City  itself.  Thus  in  a  play  of  Massingcr's  of  the  year  1632, 
Lady  Frugal}  an  eminent  merchant's  wife,  is  claiming,  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband  and  the  suitors  of  her  two  daughters,  the  arrangements  of  the 
weddings.    She  says, 

**  Even  so,  my  liord. 

In  these  affairs  /govern. 
Lord  Lat^.  Give  }f9u  way  to  't  ?     [To  Ftugttl.'^ 
Sir  J,  Frugal,  I  maifl,  my  Lord. 
JLad^  FrugaU  *Tis  fit  he  should,  and  shall. 

Yon  may  consult  of  something  else ;  this  province 

Is  wholly  mine. 
Sir  Jf .  Laeg.  By  the  CUy  Cmsiam^  Madam  ? 
Ladjf  Frugal,  Yes,  my  young  sir,  and  both  must  IooIl.    My  daughten 

Will  hold  it  by  my  Copy, 
Pteniy.  Brave 'ifaith."—CI<y  Ifodam  .•  1638. 

But  whatever  respect  the  London  mtrtkamts  may  have  enjoyed  la  public 
opinion  at  the  period  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  (which,  after  all,  must  be 
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sels^  Charles  mounted  the  English  throne.    A  concur- 
rence of  variottd  circumstances  had  contributed  to  foster 

the  only  source  of  conventional  rank),  it  is  certain  that  the  QentUmen  of  that 
day  were  very  litUe  disposed  to  concede  any  superiority  to  the  mechanical 
tradesmao,  in  deference  to  their  civic  freedom,  over  those  of  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  kingdom.    Even  the  citizens  themselves  seem  gradually  to  have 
become  conscious  of  some  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  respective  daims 
to  gentility.    For  in  the  same  play  which  has  just  been  quoted,  we  find  a 
brother  of  Sir  J.  Frugal  thus  apostrophizing  his  two  apprentices. 
**  Luke.  Jre  you  GentUmen  bonij  yet  have  no  gallant  tincture 
Of  gentry  in  you  ?  You  are  no  meehanies^ 
Nor  serve  some  needy  shopkeeper,  who  surveys 
His  every  day  takings. 

I  blush  for  you— 
Blush  at  your  poverty  of  spirit.     Vou^ 
The  brave  sparks  of  the  City  I " 
In  early  times  Gentlemen  had  no  hesitation  in  binding  their  younger 
sons  apprentices  to  London  citizens  of  almost  every  quality,  both  raercbanls 
and  retailers ;  and  they  consoled  themselves  witlv-the  conviction,  that  al- 
though they  might  not  thereby  enhance  their  characters  as.  Gentlemen,  they 
certainly  did  not  debase  them.    Thus,  in  the  same  play,  Tradewell,  one 
of  the  apprentices,  speaking  of  his  master,  says : 
**  'Tis  great  pity 
Such  a  Gentleman  as  my  master  (for  that  title 
His  being  a  citizen  cannot  take  from  him.") 
And  again,  in  a  play  of  an  earlier  date,  upon  the  marriage  of  a  go1dsmttb*s 
apprentice  with  hb  master's  daughter. 

"  Golding,  I  confess  myself  far  unworthy  such  a  worthy  wife,  being  in 
part  her  teroont,  at  I  am  your  *prentice  ;  yet  (since  I  may  say  it  without  boast- 
ing,) I  aml>orn  a  Gentleman,  and  by  the  trade  I  have  learn*d  of  my  master, 
(which,  I  trust,  taind  not  my  blood)  able  with  mine  own  industry  and  portion 
to  maintain  your  daughter. 

Touchstone.  Master  me  no  more,  son,  if  thou  think'st  me  worthy  to  be  thy 
father. 

Girtred.  Sun  ?  Now,  good  lord,  how  he  shines ;  and,  yon  mark  him  I  he*s 
a  Crenilemani 
Gold,  I  indeed,  madam«  a  Gentleman  born. 

Sir  Petronel.  Never  stand  o*  your  gentry,  Mr.  Bridegroom  ;  if  your  legs 
be  no  better  than  your  arms,  you*ll  be  able  to  stand  on  neither  shortly. 
Tbwh.  An't  please  your  good  worship,  there  are  two  sorts  of  Gentlemen : 
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despotic  principles  in  the  mind  of  a  prince  neitlicfr  im- 
perionfi  nor  violent  in  his  natural  disposition.  His  father 


there  is  a  Gentleman  artiflcial,  and  a  Gentleman  natural:  now,thoagb  your 
worsbip  be  a  Gentleman  nafuraf^work  upon  that,  now.**— £atfM«rcf  JEfoe. 
About  beginning  of  James  I. 

From  this  we  may  gather,  however,  that  some  suspicion  began  to  be  en- 
tertained whether  a  mechanical  trade  did  not,  so  far  from  conferring,  posi** 
tively  debase  the  rank  of  a  Gentleman.  That  this  suspicion  was  not  confined 
to  the  gallants  of  the  day  and  the  superior  classes,  but  was  commonly  preva- 
lent within  the  City  also,  appears  obvious  from  other  extracts.  Thus  in  a 
play  of  the  date  of  1637,  an  old  citizen  thus  expresses  himself: 

**  Barnacle We  that  had 

Onr  breeding  from  a  trade ;  Cits  as  yon  call  us, 
Though  we  hate  Gentlemen  ourselves,  yet  are 
jimbUious  to  make  all  our  children  Gentlemen. 
In  three  generations  they  return  again. 
We  for  our  children  purchase  land  ;  they  brave  it 
I'  the  country ;  beget  children,  and  they  sell ; 
Crrow  pooTy  and  send  their  sons  up  to  be  prentices. 
There  is  a  whirl  in  fate.    The  courtiers  make 
Us  cuckolds ;  mark,  we  wriggle  into  their 
Estates :  Poverty  make$  their  cMldren  dtitens ; 
Our  sons  cuckold  them.    A  circular  justice." 

The  Oametter,  Anon.  1637. 
And  a  still  stronger  instance  occurs  in  a  scene  of  a  play  already  quoted. 
Touchstone,  the  Goldsmith,  is  remonstrating  with  his  apprentice,  and  ex- 
claims, 

"  Thon  shameless  varlet !  do*8t  thou  jest  at  thy  lawftil  master,  contrary  to 
thy  indentures? 

Qvkkeilver,  S*blood,  sir,  niy  mother^s  a  Gentlewoman,  and  my  father  a 
Justice  of  Peace  and  of  Qnorum  f  and  though  I'm  a  younger  brother  and  a 
'prentice,  yet  I  hope  I*m  my  father's  son;  and  by  God'slid  *tis  for  your 
wovship  and  for  your  commodity  that  I  keep  company. 

^Ibuck,  (Pointing  to  his  fellow  apprentice.)  There's  a  youth  of  another 
piece,  there's  thy  fellow  *prentlce,  as  good  a  Gentleman  bom  as  thou  art,  &c. 

[  Ejrit  Touchstone. 
Quick,  Marry,  pho,  goodman  Flatcap.    'Sfoot,  though  I'm  a  'prentice  I 
can  give  arms.    My  father 's  a  justice  o'  peace  by  descent." 
Addresring  himself  to  Golding  his  fellow  apprentice,  he  continues: 
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had  carefully  instilled  into  him  those  maxims  of  divine* 
rigfht  and  absolute  power,  which  he  himself  had  not  the 


'«  Wilt  thou  cry  *  What  u*t  you  lack  ?'  stand  with  a  hare  pate  and  a 
dropping  nose  under  a  wooden  penthouse,  and  art  a  GeniUmanf  Wilt  thou 
bear  tankards  and  may*st  bear  arms  ?  Be  ruled,  turn  gallant.*' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  screaming  for  customers  from  under  a 
penthouse,  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  petty  chaffering  artifices,  the  drawing 
water  from  the  public  conduits,  the  performing  pursui?ant  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  other  serf  ile  offices,  which  were  formerly  imposed  upon  ap- 
prentices, were  hardly  compatible  with  the  nice  bearing  and  sense  of  honour 
characteristic  of  the  true  Gentleman.  Indeed  so  decided,  as  well  as  general, 
bad  become  this  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  gentility  of  mechanical  ap- 
prentices, that  we  read  in  Stow  (Strype's  Ed.  book  5.  p.  330.)  an  account 
of  the  terror  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the  country,  who  in  the  year  1688, 
having  bound  a  younger  son  as  an  apprentice  in  London,  learned  that  he 
had  thereby  absolutely  tainted  Ma  blood*  His  apprehensions  were  at  last 
pacified  by  John  Philpot,  Somerset  herald,  who  proved  in  a  very  learned 
and  elaborate  treatise,  called  **  The  Cities  Advocate,  in  this  case  or  question 
of  honour  and  arms,  whether  apprenticeship  extinguished  gentry,*'  that  his 
fears  were  unfounded.  The  herald,  however,  seems  to  have  considered  it 
no  part  of  his  duty  to  collect  or  refer  to  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

But  what  marked  most  plainly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  mere 
citizen  and  the  Gentleman,  from  the  period  at  which  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  freeman'dropt^  to  that  when  the  title  of  Gentleman  became  an 
acknowledged  grade  in  society,  was  the  almost  exclusive  separation  of  the 
citizens  from  all  other  classes.  They  lived  almost  entirely  within  the  walls; 
they  were  governed  and  guided  by  their  own  peculiar  customs  {  they  were 
engaged  exclusively  in  trade  i  their  educathin,  manners,  and  social  habits, 
were  ail  peculiarly  civic.  Even  the  lawyers  kept  themselves  in  their  iam 
of  court  as  distinct  as  the  divines  in  their  universities.  The  only  other  class 
living  near  the  City  were  the  noblemen  and  courtiers  about  the  palace.  As 
the  buildings  of  the  whole  metropolis  were  not,  as  at  present,  blended  in 
one  continuous  mass,  without  any  distinction  between  the  City  and  the  sub- 
urbs, so  neither  was  there  the  same  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  what 
may  be  denominated  fashionable  manners,  which  renders  it  diflicult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  separate  links  of  the  Mcial  chain  which  unites  the  peer  and  the 
shopkeeper.  The  whole  society  of  the  metropolis  was,  in  fiu:t,  in  those  tines 
divided  into  two  separate  classes,— the  courtiers  and  the  citizens  i  and  the 
great  criterion  of  the  advancement  of  the  citizen  amongst  hb  own  class,  was 
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ooarttge  or  capadty  to  act  upon.    Remarkable  through- 
oat  his  life  for  too  great  a  bias  towards  his  adTisers, 


faU  iotrodnction  into  that  of  the  Court.  Numeroas  are  the  allusions  in  the 
dramai  of  the  day,  and  in  other  works  depictive  of  manners,  to  the  visits  of 
nobles  and  gentlemen  ''coming  from  the  Court"  to  the  City,  and  to  the  am- 
bitious desire  of  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  get  introduced  ''  to  the  Court,** 
which  will  account  for  the  profusion  of  civic  knighthoods  bestowed  more  par- 
ticnJarly  by  James  the  First.  Thus,  in  "The  Puritan/'  which  has  been  quoted 
before,  a  nobleman  who  is  persuading  a  City  widow  and  her  daughter  to 
marry  themselves  to  two  wealthy  City  suitors,  uses  this  argument. 

**  Come,  lady,  and  you,  virgin ;  bestow  your  eyes  and  purest  affections 
vpoo  men  of  estimation,  both  ai  Qmrt  and  in  ike  City. 

Sir  Godfrey,  Do,  good  sister,  sweet  little  Frank ;  these  are  men  of  repu- 
tation.   Yoa  shall  be  welcome  at  Court— <i  great  credit  for  a  ciiizen" 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling,  we  may  be  the  less  surprised,  that,  as  in 
France  (where  citizens  never  attained,  as  such,  the  rank  of  freemea  or 
Gentlemen  in  any  sense),  the  Bourgeois-Crentilhomme  became  a  term  of  re- 
proach, so  in  England  the  courtiers  and  wits  would  feel  pleasure  as  well 
as  policy  in  degrading  the  mere  citizenship  into  a  forfeiture  of  the  title  of 
Gentleman,  rather  than  in  exalting  it  into  a  claim  for  such  rank;  though 
certainly  they  were  no  more  justified  in  doing  the  one  than  the  other. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  grandeur,  the  exploits,  the 
opalence,  and  the  good  deeds  of  the  citizens  became  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
ribaldry^— and  the  bitterness  of  the  citizens  at  these  jests  served  to  nourish 
tbem.  In  a  buriesque  prologue  to  a  play  of  the  year  1613,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue. 

Enter  speaker  of  the  Prohgne,  and  a  Cithen. 

**CU,  HoM  yoor  peace.    Goodman,  boy. 

^^rot.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

Off.  That  you  have  no  good  meaning.  This  seven  years  there  have  been 
pl^Ti^t  this  house,  I  have  observed  yoa  still  have  girds  at  the  dtitens:  and 
BOW  you  call  your  play  *  The  London  Merchant.*  Down  with  3*onr  title, 
*»y.  down  with  your  title. 

Prol»  We  intend  no  abuse  of  the  City. 

Oil.  No,  Sir  }  Tes,  Sir,-i^f  yno  were  not  resolved  to  play  the  Jacks,  what 
"*^  yoa  Mody  for  aew  subjects  purposely  to  abuse  your  betters  ?  Why 
could  you  not  be  contiented,  as  well  as  otben,  with  the  legend  of  Whittington, 
orthelif^and  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with  the  building  of  the  Royal 

T 
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Charles  at  Us  aoee^on  was  entirdy  swayad^  sot  to  eay 
governed,  by  Us  miDieter,  the  Duke  of  BaekiBgham ; 


ExchaDgey  or  the  story  of  Qneea  Eleanor  with  the  rearing  of  London  Bridge 
upon  woolsacks.** 

Citizens  of  the  more  mechanical  sort  are  thus  spoken  of.  Girtred,  a  gold- 
smithes  daughter,  is  coquetting  herself  Into  a  marriage  with  a  needy  knight : 
she  exdaimt— 

^  Qirt.  For  the  passion  of  patience,  look  if  l^ir  Petronel  approach.  Tbat 
sweet,  that  fine,  &c.  Oh !  skter  Mill,  though  my  father  be  a  lowcapt  trades- 
man, yet  I  must  be  a  lady,  and  I  praise  God  my  mother  must  call  me  Madam^ 
Does  he  come  ?  OiT  with  this  gown  for  shame's  sake,  off  with  this  gowD ! 
Let  not  my  knight  take  me  in  the  CUy  cu/.** 
(Afterwards  Touchstone  the  father,  addressing  the  knight,  says — ) 
**  Sir,  respect  my  daughter :  she  has  refused  for  you  wealthy  and  honest 
matches,  known  good  men,  dec. 

Girl.  Body  o^  truth,  citizens !  citizens  !  sweet  knight,  as  soon  as  ever  we 
are  married,  take  me  to  thy  mercy  out  of  tkU  miterabk  Ct^y,  presently,  &c." 
Again,  PaUantine,  a  young  gallant,  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  is  ad- 
dressing his  betrothed,  and*  says— 
*'  A  foundress  thou  shalt  be,  of 
A  nunnery.  Luce,  where  all  the  female  issue 
Of  our  decayed  nobility  shall  live 
Thy  pensioners:  it  will  preserve  them  from 
Such  want  as  makes  them  quarier  amu  with  ike  City^ 
And  match  with  fowcy  Haberdashers*  sons. 
Whose  fathen  lived  in  aUeys  and  dark  tasef." 

Drnmuuti:  The  Wits.  1(06. 
It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  dramatists  in  referring  to  the  CSly 
Merchanis  have  greatly  exaggerated,  for  die  purposes  of  ridicule,  the  con- 
tempt entertained  of  them:  but  we  cannot  determine,  however, that  they 
violated  altogether  the  common  sentiments  of  the  times.  A  hnmonm  scene 
of  the  year  1099  will  exhibit  some  traits  of  the  manner  in  which  young  Tem- 
plars presumed  to  speak  and  think  of  the  more  opulent  merehante. 
Enter  WAaanoosi:,  a  City  Merchant^  and  Plovwku,  ikts  myAa»,  aynmg 

gentkman  of  the  Temple. 
(The  uncle  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  nephew  to  engage  in  bis 
trade.) 

**WareheHse,  Think,  man,  bow  it  may 
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OM  of  the  iM0l  preooBipteovs  aad  Mtf.wiUed  «ien  di^t 
ef«r0xiitod«  Dignified,  and  perhspt  haughty,  ia  all  hb 

Id  time  make  thee  of  the  City  semite,  and  raise  thee 
To  the  sword  and  cap  of  aialnteBaace. 

PloimeU  {oMide).  Tes,  and  make  me 
Sentence  light  bread  and  poands  of  batter  on  horseback. 

Ware.  Have  gates  and  conduits  dated  fVom  thy  year: 
Ride  to  the  Spittle  on  thy  free  beast. 

PM.  {aside.)  Yes»  free  of  yovr  company. 

Ware.  Hate  the  people  Tail 
As  low  to  his  trappings,  as  tf  he  thrice  had  fined 
For  that  good  time's  employment. 

Pfol.  (flflde.)  Or  as  If 
He  had  hu  rider's  wisdom. 

Ware,  When  the  works 
And  good  deeds  of  the  City  go  before  thee ; 
Besides  a  troop  of  Tarlets. 

Pfsf.(«sfc{e.)Tes,andI 
To  deep  the  Betmon  In  my  chain  and  scarlet. 

Ware,  How  say  yon  I  Let^  hear  that. 

Plot.{ahad.)  I  say,  sir, 
To  sit  at  sermon  in  my  chain  and  scariet. 

Ware,  "Us  right;  and  be  remembered  at  the  cross. 

Phi,  And  then  at  sessions,  sir,  and  all  times  else. 
Master  Recorder  to  save  me  the  trouble. 
And  understand  things  for  me. 

Ware.  AU  this  is  possible,  ftc." 
JfUr  tk€  exit  ef  WAanraosn,  enfsr,  to  Plotwbll,  BaioBT  and  Nkwcut 

(Am  Ihaplare), 

^Brigki.  Save  you,  Merchant  Plotwell. 

Ntm,  Mr,  Plotwell,  CiHun  and  Merchamit  save  you. 

Brighi.  Is  thy  uncle 
Gone  the  wished  Toyage  ?  dec. 

what,  take  thee  from  the  Temple 

To  make  thee  an  old  Jewryman,  a  Whittington  I 

Nem.  To  transform  thy  plush  to  pennystone ;  and  scarlet 
Into  a  veWet  Jacket,  which  has  seen 
Aleppo  twice,  &c.  —  In  Ovid 

There  is  not  such  a  metamorphosis 
t2 
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opinions,  the  king  was  apt  to  conoeiTO  that  the  language 
of  complaint  and  remonstrance  from  his  people  savourad 


Ab  thoo  art  dow.     To  be  turned  into  a  tree^ 
Or  some  handsome  beaat^  is  courtly  to  this; 

But  for  Mee,  Frank Oh!  transmotation  ! 

Of  satin  changed  to  kersey  hose  I  sing. 
'Slid!  his  shoes  sAtne  too. 
Bright.  They  have  the  Gresham  dyt^  &c. 
Plot.  Very  pleasant,  gentlemen. 
Bright.  And  faith,  for  how  many  years  art  thou  bcmd. 
Plot.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  'prentice  ? 
JVew.  Why  then,  what  office 
Dost  thou  bear  in  the  parish  this  year  ?  Let's  feel : 
No  batteries  in  thy  liead,  lo  signify 
Thoo'rt  constable  ? 

Bright.  No  furious  jug  broke  on  it. 
In  the  king's  name,  &c." 
Afterwards  Warehouse  is  ciy  oled  into  the  idea  of  being  sought  in  nuuriage 
by  an  Irish  ftoronesf ,  at  which  he  assumes  vast  self-importance.    Upon  beiDf , 
however,  introduced  to  the  lady^  the  dialogue  proceeds  thus  i — 
**  Banesmrightm  I  am  instructed, 
I  was  mistaken,  sir;  indeed  the  lady 
Spoke  to  me  for  her  gentlesooman.    How 
Do  you  affect  ^r,  sir  ?  her  birth 
Not  tieing  so  high,  she  ml/  more  size  with  you. 

Ware.  I  say,  I  like  her  best.    Her  lady  has 
Too  much  great  house  with  her  J**— Mayne.-  The  City  Match.  1639. 
The  following  scenes  from  Massinger's  celebrated  play  of  **  A  New  W»y 
to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  acted  in  1638,  may  perhaps  be  considered  more  geouioe 
samples  of  the  real  sentiments  entertained  of  the  rank  and  credit  of  dtiscDi. 
"  Overreach.  'Tis  my  glory,  lAo'  /  came  from  the  dipt 
To  have  their  issue  whom  T  have  undone 

To  kneel  to  mine  as  bondslaves 

■ there  having  ever  been 

More  than  a  feud— 4i  strange  antipathy 
Between  us  and  true  gentry." 
And  again,  addressing  his  daughter,  he  sajrf— 
'*  How  like  you  your  new  woman 
The  lady  Downfallen. 
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of  insolence,  if  not  rebellion.  Having  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  political  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of  his  king- 


is  she  hnmbley  Meg, 
Aod  careful  too,  her  fadfyiAlp  forgotten  ? 

MargarU*  You  know  yoar  own  ways ;  bat  for  me,  I  blush 
When  I  command  her,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth." 
A  nobleman  is  rallied  on  his  having  proflTered  himself  to  Overreach's 
daoffater,  and  he  replies  with  indignation,-^ 

^  Were  Overreach's  estates  thrice  centupled,  his  danghte 
Millions  of  degrees  much  fairer  than  she  is. 
However  I  might  urge  precedents  to  excuse  me, 
I  would  not  so  adulterate  my  blood 
By  marrying  Margaret,  and  to  leave  my  issue 
Made  up  of  several  pieces,  one  part  scarlet, 
The  other  London  blue," 
In  another  play  of  the  year  1614,  we  have  the  following  dialogues— 
Staines  (a  young  gaUatd^  addressing  himself  to  Spendall,  a  young  dtiten^  in 
akroU). 
**  Darest  thou  resUtf  thou  art  no  citizen. 
Spend,  lam  a  citizen. 

Staines,  Say  thou  'rt  a  gentlemaUy  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
For  then  I  know  thou  'It  answer  me  in  the  field. 

Spend.  I  say  directly,  T  am  a  eUixen^ 
And  I  will  meet  thee  in  the  field,  bIs  fairly 
As  the  best  Gentleman  that  wean  a  sword,  &c." 
It  is  plain  from  the  dramas  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  thai  the  manners  of 
the  gentry  and  of  the  Court  wtfre  extremely  gross  and  profligate ;  aod  it  was 
equally  the  fashion  amongst  them  to  violate  the  decencies  of  private  life  in 
the  City,  as  to  deride  the  pretensions  of  the  citizens.    The  wits  took  their 
cue  from  the  temper  of  the  gentry ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  exploding  the 
daim  of  the  inferior  orders  of  tradesmen  to  the  rank  of  Gentlemen  by  mere 
virtue  of  their  civic  freedom,  they  were  willing  to  degrade  all  indiscrimi- 
nately, while  all  indiscriminately  were  the  objects  of  the  loosest  insult  to  the 
courtien.     In  the  ensuing  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  citizens,  by  their  spirit 
and  their  influence,  made  themselves  of  important  consideration  In  the  stater 
hot  it  may  well  be  surmised,  that,  among  tfate  cavaliers,  or  ^en^ee/ ranks  of 
the  community,  they  contracted  much  more  hatred  than  respect.    With  the 
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dom,  he  had  fovmed  bis  ideas  of  the  iiatare  of  the  En^ 
glish  constitution^  rather  from  Ae  precedents  aad  pnc^ 
tice  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  than  from  its  true 
principles,  or  the  enlightened  political  opinions  uni- 
Tersally  entertained  amongst  his  people. 

Unhappily  for  this  monarch,  there  flourished  at  this 
crisis  in  the  House  of  Commons  men  who  possessed  the 


lettini  «f  Charles  II.  and  his  wite  from  their  long  French  haaohoMBt,  thai 
animotity  broke  forth  with- great  vMtonce.  Fovcigin  habitt  had  incaleaAed 
a  contempt  for  the  ruk  and  qaalitics  of  their  ancient  encBiei»and  the  mmt 
profligate  coarse  of  exemplifying  it,  A  fend  may  be  mdd  to  haie  rabiiBted 
between  the  Court  and  the  City  throvghont  almost  the  whak  of  Charici  the 
Second's  reign.  It  is  not  possible  to  refer  witbont  a  violation  of  deccoey  to 
the  specimens  of  the  interconrse  between  Hie  conrticrs  and  the  citinens  by 
which  their  feelings  towards  each  other  coold  be  best  dispUyed.  The  most 
disgosting  profligacy  in  the  invasion  of  family  peace,whlch  passed  at  astand- 
ing  joke  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  a  fashionable  amusement  In  the  reign 
ofChariesII. 

These  animosities  baye  long  passed  away  i  nor  does  there  aoy  ImBger  ex- 
ist that  decided  difference  in  manners  and  haUls  which  foiwerly  condnced, 
as  much  as  party  spirit,  to  separate  the  cits  and  the  gentry.  With  tiie  dif- 
fusion of  wealth  and  commerce,  that  of  liberal  edncatlon  and  high  feeling 
has  kept  pace.  The  City  merchant  and  the  City  asagislnite  nlQgles  with 
the  first  conrtiers  and  the  highest  clrdesof  society,  npantha  same  terms  and 
upon  the  same  pretensions.  Wlmterer  diSSereace  in  their  relntiTe  elation, 
public  honour,  or  influence,  or  right  of  precedence,  may  sanction  towards 
one  .another— as  Gtnikmen  they  acknowledge,  or  affect  to  acknowledge, 
an  equality.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  of  avocation  idone  famish  the 
daU  npon  which  social  rank  is  to  be  aeooided.  The  title  of  froe  sMiara 
neither  increases  or  detiaata  from  the  penonnl  estimation  of  its  possemon. 
The  laws  of  society  recognise  a  distinction  betweea  the  claims  of  the  ehop* 
iLeeper  and  those  of  the  merchant  to  the  rank  of  gentility;  altlioQghthe 
variety  of  commercial  employment  may  prevent  that  distlnctian  being  very 
strongly  marked ;  but  we  nm.y  consider  it  one  proof  of  the  advance  of  re- 
finement in  this  age,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  no  civic  qaalificadion  can  ever 
raise  to  the  sank  of  a  Gentleman  the  pesson  engaged  ia  base  ovmeBial  oAofs, 
so,  on  the  other,  the  same  qnalification  will  not  depiive  any  individnal  of  «adi 
rank,  if  it  has  been  acquired  from  alher  sources. 
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most  ^nJted  capacitim,  and  who  were  actuated  at  the 
saiae  tfane  by  the  moBt  generous  and  patriotie  view8« 
These  sien  could  not  but  perceive  how  dependent  the 
king  had  become  upon  parliament  for  those  supplies^ 
which  the  alteration  of  times  and  circumstances  required 
every  year  to  be  more  liberal,  while  the  resources  of  the 
prerogative  had  gradually  diminished*  They  resolved 
to  convert  the  power  thus  acquired  into  the  means  of 
settling  for  evor  the  boundaries  between  the  respective 
rights  of  the  king  and  his  subjects,  and  leave  no  longer 
in  doubt  the  nature  of  that  free  constitution,  which  they 
looked  to  restore,  if  not  to  found.  With  this  view  the 
House  was  induced  to  pause  in  the  submissive  course 
which  had  been  usual  in  their  grants.  The  commands 
of  the  king — nay,  his  rejnpesentations  and  entreaties  on 
this  subject — ^were  met  with  parsimonious  indifierence. 
Bemonstranoes  against  grievances  and  arbitrary  mea** 
sores  alone  occupied  their  counselst  Parliament  after 
parliaiient  was  dissolved,  in  disgust ;  while  Charles  in 
Tain  endeavoured  by  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  to 
nudatata  Us  absolute  independence,  until,  as  he  flattered 
himself,  be  should  collect  more  subservient  members  of 
his  legislature.  He  still,  however,  found  himself  doomed 
to  confrost  the  same  steady  patriots ;  and  these  gradually 
were  joined  by  more  turbulent  spirits.  The  list  of  griev^ 
ances  increased ;  remonstrances  goeiw  bolder.  At  length, 
the  king  conceived  that  the  design  of  the  parliament  was 
to  rob  him  of  all  those  undoubted  royal  privileges,  with- 
ottt  which  he  could  never  support  the  dignity4>f  his  crown, 
if  not  to  overthrow  the  government  altogether;  he  de^ 
termined  to  proceed  by  what  he  termed  new  eounsds^y 

*  HtiDie*B  Hiat.  clap.  50,  quoting  the  language  of  the  king's  message  and 
ilie  vice  chamberlain's  speech  upon  it,  as  in  Rnshworth  and  Wfaitelocke. 
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and  to  rule  iadepeiidently,  as  well  of  paiiiament  as  of 
every  other  control  but  bis  own  will.  If,  however^  we 
reflect  on  the  characters  of  the  men  who  composed  tiie 
first  parliament  of  Charles ;  when  we  see  Wentworth, 
Falkland,  and  Hyde,  joining  with  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
HoUis  in  the  same  objects, — who  can  doubt  but  that  this 
infittuated  monarch  was  as  much  mistaken  in  the  views 
of  his  opponents,,  as  he  was  in  his  own  power  to  resist 
them  i  Few  of  the  measures  taken  at  this  period  by  the 
Commons  were  dictated  by  any  other  than  the  wisest 
and  the  most  patriotic  policy ;  and,  if  the  example  set 
by  them  to  the  nation  subsequently  led  to  the  subversion, 
not  only  of  monarchy,  but  of  all  just  principles  of  govern* 
ment,  we  must  attribute  such  consequences  not  to  those 
great  spirits  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  but  to  that  si* 
nister  alloy  of  fisiction,  which  but  too  often  is  poured  into 
the  purest  sources  of  national  emancipation  and  free- 
dom. 

To  refer,  in  detail,  to  the  various  modes  adopted  by 
Charles  in  prosecution  of  his  new  counseb  would  be  to 
recapitulate  most  of  those  obnoxious  oppressions  which 
spring  from  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  employed  in 
taxation — oppressions,  which  had  all  been  from  time  to 
time  denounced  ;  many  of  which  had  been  actually  abo- 
lished, and  others  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  the  twelve 
years  during  which  the  king  persisted  in  refusing  to  call 
a  parliament,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  measure 
likely  to  prove  successful  in  extorting  money  was  left 
unattempted.  At  the  same  time  the  most  odious  func- 
tions of  the  Star  Chamber  were  exhausted  in  avenging 
the  unlicensed  ebullitions  of  popular  indignation.  The 
great  weight  of  these  sudden  and  irregular  measures  fell 
upon  the  cities  and  towns,  where  capital  is  chiefly  con- 
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eeatratod.  London  was  the  eAporium  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  tbmt  city,  accordingly,  became  the  chief  scene  of 
the  royal  exactions.  Clarendon  himself  acknowledges 
that  it  was  too  much  looked  upon  as  a  common  stodt 
not  easily  to  be  exhausted,  and  as  a  body  not  to  be 
grieved  by  ordinary  acts  of  injustice*;  nor  had  the  king 
yet  learned  from  reason,  or  been  taught  by  experience, 
the  danger  of  inflicting  injuries  on  a  public  body  capable 
of  meeting  together  to  promulgate  their  opinions  and 
discuss  their  wrongs. 

Charles  applied  to  the  citizens,  in  the  very  first  in- 
stance, for  a  loan  of  ^£100,000.  They  well  knew  the 
slender  nature  of  the  security  ofiered  for  the  repayment 
of  itty  and  declined  to  provide  so  large  a  sum ;  having 
no  power,  as  they  intimated,  to  ei^ee  advances  from 
individuals  |.  The  king  did  not  hesitate  to  imprison 
twenty  of  the  principal  citizens  for  this  refusal  |,  and 
peremptorily  obliged  the  city  to  provide  twenty  ships, 
although  an  abatement  of  the  number  was  solicited  in  a 
very  submissive  manner  §.  On  a  riot  occurring  in  the 
City,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  king's  Council,  and  threatened  with  a  seizure  of 
the  Charter ;  they  were  finally  amerced  in  the  sum  of 
£6000;  and  yet  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
pretence  for  extortion  ||.  Further,  warrants  were  issued 
for  levying  ship-money :  the  citizens  referred  to  their 
charter  II;  they  petitioned  for  abatement  jj;  they  ap- 


•  Vel.  i.  p.  9T8. 

i  Sccarities  for  money  borrowed  of  the  citisent,  It  was  the  practice  to 
avoid  on  any  specioui  pretences.    Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  378* 
X  Rmhworth,  toI.  i.  p.  415. 419.    Franklyn,  p.  SOT. 
S  Ibid.    BCaitland,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
I  Ibid.    Kennetl's  Life  of  Charles  I. 
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pealed  to  the  courts  of  law  * :  but  all  was  in  vain ;  and 
they  were  expressly  told  by  one  of  the  judges,  ^^  that 
there  was  one  rule  of  law,  and  another  of  govwnment, 
which  latter  was  not  to  be  controverted  *•"  Four  alder- 
men were  imprisoned  by  the  privy  council  for  not  dis- 
dosing  the  names  of  citiasens  who  had  money,  but  who 
refused  to  advance  it  to  the  kingf.  Prosecutions  were 
earned  on  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the  Corporation 
for  pretended  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  province 
of  Ulster ;  the  City  was,  after  many  invitations  to  eon- 
pound,  condemned  to  lose  its  possessions;  nnd  fined 
£Q0fiOOf.  This  sentence  was  condemned  at  the  very 
irst  meeting  of  the  next  paiiiament,  as  contrary  to  the 
ftindamental  rights  of  the  people  f.  No  limits  w^*e  set 
to  proclamations ;  and  they  were  all  enforced  by  ecan- 
dalous  sentences  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Finally,  as  if  to 
convince  the  citizens  that  the  king  designed  nothing 
short  of  completing  their  degradation  and  slavery,  he 
forbad  their  preparing  any  petition  to  him  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  :(• 

Under  these  circumstances  no  apology  is  requisite,  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  London,  for  their  having  joined 
with  the  famous  long  parliament  in  a  strenuous  endea- 
vour to  withstand  the  despotic  authority  of  the  king, 
and  redress  the  evils  of  his  government.  What  man, 
however  prejudiced,  could  contemplate  such  a  list  of 
oppressions,  and  at  the  same  time  preach  submisMcm  ? 
Even  Lord  Clarendon,  though  he  will  not  justify  any  of 
the  measures  of  the  citizens,  says  quite  enough  to  excuse 
their  disaffection  to  the  Court  party  §.  There  is, however, 

•  KeDiiett*>  Life  of  Cbaries  I.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  Ui.  1640. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  S  Vol.  i.  p.  572. 
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ao  reaaan  to  betiei^  that,  at  the  eonnnaacQaBeot  «f  the 
civO  trottUes,  any  party  in  the  Corporation  encoaraged 
revolutionary  Tiewa,  or  any  other  than  for  redress,  whidi 
would  natovaUy  resttlt  from  a  just  sense  of  their  wrongs. 
The  king  and  the  Citizens  long  maintained  towards  each 
other  sentiments  of  personal  good  will ;  ikm*  were  these 
sentiments  confined  to  professions  merely.  Charles, 
ia  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  them  a 
most  ample  charter.  It  confirms  all  former  privileges 
esjoyed  under  prior  grants,  and  it  confisrs  several  ad.  * 
ditional  and  impcMiant  immnnities.  Parliamentary  op* 
position,  if  at  this  crisis  it  may  not  witli  more  propriety 
be  termed  fiiction,  had  already  run  high,  and  was  fiist 
advancing  in  the  career  of  disloyalty,  when,  ufion  the 
king's  arrival  in  London  after  a  long  absence  in  Soot^ 
land,  he  waa  received  with  a  magnificence  and  unsver* 
Gsl  cordiality  wlHch  could  leave  little  dodbt  how  per* 
siuially  dear  lie  still  continued  to  the  cttiaens.  The  re* 
colder,  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation,  pronounced  an 
address  full  of  fervent  affection ;  and  Charles  in  tema 
of  much  sensibility  expressed  the  contentment  be  felt  in 
finding  that  the  late  tumidts  and  disorders  had  only 
arisen  from  the  meaner  sort,  and  that  the  City  had  ever 
been  loyal  and  afectionate  to  his  person  and  govenu 
inent.  The  king,  after  dining  in  public  with  the  lord 
mayor,  embraced  him  on  taking  leave;  and  desired  him 
to  attnd  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen  at  Whitehall 
the  fottowing  day,  that  he  might  convince  them  of  hie 
<letenBtnation  to  fulfil  all  fbose  promises  of  protection 
in  their  civic  rights,  which  he  had  promised  in  his  puk. 
Uc  address.to  them  *. 

*  All  the  circomstaDces  aUcnding  the  king's  reception  and  entertainment 
in  the  City  are  detailed  in  MalOand,  ?ol.  i.  p.  940,  quoting  Stow's  Survey ; 
Roihwortb's  Col.  vol.  iii.;  and  Nab.  Col.  vol.  it. 
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Flattering  as  these  loyal  indications  were,  they  were 
of  short  duration.  It  is  true  that  the  king  assented  to 
many  just  and  popular  bills,  by  which  the  Courts  of  High 
Commission  and  Star  Chamber  were  abolished,  and  the 
more  oppressive  exercises  of  his  prerogative  denounced; 
but  the  indiscreet  reluctance  which  he  seemed  to  feel 
in  sanctioning  such  measures,  added  continually  to  the 
strength  and  zeal  of  the  republican  party  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  he  gained  but  few  to  his  side,  and  those 
slowly,  from  amongst  the  partisans  of  more  moderate 
counsels.  The  zealots  in  the  house  were  unceasing  in 
their  eflforts  to  attach  the  citizens  to  their  cause ;  and 
Charles,  by  his  personal  animosity  and  injudicious  at- 
tacks on  the  most  powerful  asserters  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  seemed  labouring  to  estrange  them.  He 
attempted,  in  person,  to  seize  on  five  of  the  most  po- 
pular members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whom,  for 
their  bold  conduct  in  parliament,  he  had  accused  of  high 
treason.  The  people  were  generally  alarmed ;  the  mem- 
bers threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  citizens,  and 
found  in  them  determined  protectors.  The  king  in  vain 
presented  himself  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  de- 
manding their  surrender  in  conciliatory  terms.  A  step 
had  now  been  taken  too  decisive  to  be  retracted  :  there 
was  no  want  of  exertion  in  fomenting  the  disposition 
which  had  shown  itself,  by  every  representation  that 
could  throw  an  un&vourable  light  on  the  measures  of 
the  Court.  Former  oppressions  were  not  suffered  to  be 
forgotten.  Parliament  denounced  the  king,  as  resolved 
to  overthrow  the  constitution ;  it  declared  war  against 
him ;  and  the  citizens  joined  themselves  heartily  to  that 
cause,  for  which  they  saw  Essex,  Hampden,  and  Pym, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  worthies  in  England  were  pre- 
pared to  shed  their  blood. 
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Wlioever  examines  into  the  nature  of  these  civil  dis^ 
pates,  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
them  there  was,  as  well  in  the  City  as  throughout  the 
country,  as  much  theological  as  political  acrimony.  The 
progress  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  had  inculcated 
much  reflection  and  discussion,  as  well  as  faith,  in  reli- 
gious affairs ;  and  had,  consequently,  given  birth  to  a 
variety  of  sects  and  opinions.  That  inseparable  union 
between  free  sentiments  in  religion  and  free  sentiments 
in  government,  acting  with  reciprocal  effect,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  to  the  conside- 
ration, as  well  of  their  spiritual  as  of  their  temporal 
welfare ;  and  the  sect,  so  long  distinguished  under  the 
name  of  Puritans,  were  the  first  who  roused  the  long 
dormant  spirit  of  liberty  in  England.  While  a  lai^ 
portion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  people  were  still 
wavering  in  their  deference  to  the  hierarchy,  the  bigotry 
and  superstitious  practices  of  the  primate  Laud,  backed 
by  the  vindictive  inquisition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
court  of  High  Commission,  served  to  instigate  still 
fiirther  that  defection,  which  tyranny  never  fiuls  to  con* 
▼ert  into  abhorrence.  Loud  invectives  were  poured 
forth  against  popery  and  popish  ceremonies,  to  which 
the  primate  was  accused  as  more  than  addicted.  £pi« 
scopalian  government  was  next  attacked,  as  supported  by 
the  Bi^ne  medium.  The  doctrine  of  equality  in  religion, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  lay  pretensions  to  inspiration, 
began  to  be  relished.  Some  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
persuasion  arrived  in  London  on  a  political  mission  from 
Scotland :  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  self-inspired  votaries 
of  the  kirk  was  poured  forth  in  the  City,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  delight  of  their  new  auditors.  The  churches 
were  left  desolate ;  and  happy  was  he  who  by  timely  ex- 


ertion  in  obtftiniag  m  mat  in  the  Scotch  eongragntion, 
Wa»  at  iMgA  UeBt  with  Ham  efificmtion  hertowed  in  a 
ranting  sermon  of  three  hoars  length*.  The  reign  of 
fimatidsm  began,  and  was  efaaracterized  by  the  nsaal 
Uindness  and  zeal  which  aetoatet  regions  &ction. 
The  City  abounded  in  sdiismatical  congregations.  With- 
out  any  standard  of  fiiith  to  which  common  allegianee 
was  attracted,  every  man  not  only  isUowed,  but  wss 
anxious  t^  preach  hb  own  syatem*  Some  proposed  a 
religions  commnnity  of  goods,  others  declaimed  agam^ 
tithes  and  lawyers ;  some  laboured  to  establish  a  do* 
minion  of  saints,  others  expected  the  second  commg  at 
Jesus  Christ  to  govern  the  world  in  person  t.  All,  how« 
ever,  were  united  in  one  feding  of  hatoned  to  epiacopacy 
and  church  government;  and  as  Charies  was  not  oriy 
religionsly  but  politically  attached  to  the  principles  el 
the  (^urch^  he  dmrod  but  too  largely  the  prevalent  de- 
testation of  them. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  concivred  in  arm- 
ing the  dtiisens  against  their  sovereign.  Througfaoat 
the  civil  war  their  influence  was  great,  indeed  almost 
decisive ;  and  the  troops  they  ccmtributed  proved  the 
best  and  bravest  in  die  field.  Both  si^  used  the  most- 
anxious  exertions,  die  one  to  acquire,  the  other  to  re- 
tain, their  support.  Numerous  were  the  delegations  by 
the  pariiament  of  their  most  prominent  members  to  ad- 
dress them  on  their  successes,  and  on  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  finally  accomplishing  their  views  |.  And  as 
firequent  were  die  messages  of  the  hing,  expostulating 


•  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 190. 

f  Hume,  ch.  60  et  pasim:  Reign  of  Cbarle«  I. 

t  Maiftland,  vol.  i.  p.  S58. 
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with  them^  aad  appealing  to  dmr  loyalty*.  The  C!or« 
pcmtioDy  IraweTer^  coutiaiied  true  to  the  parliameDtary 
iaterest)  aatil  Yery  near  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  de* 
Itrnction  of  the  hing. 

Before  that  period  a  radical  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  quality  and  objects  of  those  at  the  head  of  goTeni* 
meat  It  is  needless  to  specify  the  secies  of  arts  by 
whidi  Cromwell  had  arrived  at  a  complete  command  of 
a  powevfiil  and  victorious  army^  or  the  manosmrres  by 
which  he  fund  lolled  the  snspicionB  of  that  parliament  by 
whose  support  he  had  risen,  and  which  he  was  at  length 
able  to  overthrow.  As  soon  as  the  House  perceived  the 
loBs  of  their  authority  with  the*army,  it  made  a  firuitiess 
e&rt  to  oppose  these  views  of  usurpation,  at  which  it 
then  became  notorious  Cromwell  aimed.  The  City  sided 
^nly  with  the  parliamentf.  That  assembly,  however, 
could  make  but  a  feeble  stand  against  the  fiMree  to  vrhieb 
the  mrtion  was  about  to  fidl  a  prey.  It  already  abounded 
with  many  partisans  of  Cromwell ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
that  general  in  London,  those  who  opposed  his  views 
were  unceremoniously  ejected  by  that  clearance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Pride,  which  commonly 
fassed  by  the  name  of  Pride's  Purge.  The  House  then 
became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  his 
generals. 

This  was  a  stete  of  things  on  which  the  citizens  had 
never  calculated ;  and  they  made  no  hesitation  in  break- 
ing both  with  Cromwell  and  the  newly  packed  parlia- 
D>ent  J.  The  former,  however,  by  many  modes  of  du- 
plicity, prevailed.  At  the  trial  of  Charles  several  of  the 
citizens  were  appointed  as  the  king's  judges  § ;  and  the 

*  Clarendon's  Hist.  i  Hnme,  cb.  59.  Maitland.  vol.  i.  p.  S90. 

t  Ibid.  ^  Hume. 
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usurper  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  paying  court  to  his 
ancient  friends.  Yet,  although  he  succeeded  in  great 
measure  in  apparently  attaching  the  Corporation  to  Us 
interests,  he  never  truly  secured  their  good  will.  Several 
of  the  aldermen  absolutely  refused  to  proclaim  a  com- 
monwealth * ;  and  during  the  many  subsequent  civil  dis- 
sensions, the  City  juries,  by  their  acquittals  of  public 
offenders,  more  than  once  taught  the  Protector  on  what 
a  precarious  foundation  his  interests  rested  amongst  the 
citizens.  At  his  death  the  citizens  were  early  in  their 
defection  from  his  son  Richard ;  and  some  of  them  com- 
plained, not  without  reason,  that  the  good  old  cause  bad 
been  long  entirely  neglected  t.  When  Monk  applied 
to  the  Common  Council  to  join  him  in  restoring  King 
Charles  II.,  nothing  could  exceed  the  universal  joy  with 
which  his  invitation  was  accepted ;  and  Charles  was  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  with  such  .abundant  marks  of  cor- 
dial welcome,  that  he  wondered  "  where  his  enemies 
were  concealed ;  and  why  he  had  delayed  so  long  in  re- 
pairing to  his  friends." 

•  Maitland,  vol.  t.  pp.  347,  S55,  419.  \  Hume, ch.  62. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Survey  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  11. — History  of  At  Seizure 
of  the  CUy  Franchises  by  virtue  of  a  Writ  of  Quo  Wwt-^ 
ranto. 

It  had  been  well  for  the  ill-fated  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
if  those  constitutional  doctrines  comprised  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  which  have  at  once  served  to  confirm  the 
dignity  of  subsequent  monarchs  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  had  been  openly  asserted  at  the  Restoration ;  at 
such  a  crisis  Charles  II.  would  not  have  been  able,  nor 
perhaps  disposed,  to  have  disputed  their  establishment. 
But  such  was  the  headlong  zeal  of  the  people,  and  the 
triumphant  loyalty  of  the  victorious  party,  that  although 
the  Convention  parliament,  on  whom  this  important  task 
fell,  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  liberal  party,  yet  it  was 
deemed  either  no  longer  prudent  or  safe  ostensibly  to 
profess  any  such  design  *.  That  national  party,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  accomplish,  by  covert  and  indirect 
means,  the  great  scheme  of  liberty  to  which  the  eyes  of 
the  people  had  been  gradually  opened.  Charles,  neither 
nurtured  in  the  free  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
nor  &irly  apprised  of  the  prevalence  of  them  among  his 
people,  maybe  said  in  some  degree  to  have  been  un- 

*  LenUial,  a  member,  declared  in  the  Houae  his  opinion,  that  those  who 
flfit  took  op  arms  agaaost  the  late  king  were  equally  guilty  with  those  who 
condeouied  him  to  death.  This  declaration  was  resented,  and  Lenthal  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  Pari.  Jomrn.  vol.  viii.  p.  S4.  This,  however, 
vru  the  only  open  indication  of  the  assertion  of  free  principles. 
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warily  led  into  those  arbitrary  measures  which  have  ren- 
dered the  events  of  his  reign  too  remarkable  in  the  an* 
nals  of  the  City  to  be  passed  over  slightly ;  the  proae- 
cution  of  which,  in  the  end,  mainly  conduced  to  expd 
his  family  irom  the  English  throne. 

The  first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles  contented 
themselves  with  not  restoring  any  of  the  most  obnoxious 
royal  prerogatives ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
king  did  not  in  his  early  measures  evince  any  design  of 
assuming  them  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  his  subjects, 
or  of  exerting  any  independent  power  of  taxation*  A 
charter  granted  in  the  year  166S  to  the  City  of  London, 
which  confirmed  in  the  most  ample  terms,  by  name  and 
by  recital,  their  preceding  charters,  as  well  as  their  an- 
cient privileges  and  customs,  sufficiently  exemplified  his 
deference  to  popular  rights*.  Subsequent  parliaments, 
however,  manifested  no  disposition  to  encourage  in  the 
king  a  confident  reliance  on  their  financial  support,  by 
granting  supplies  adequate  to  the  reasonable  necessities 
of  the  monarch ;  and  Charles  may  be  at  least  excused, 
if  not  justified,  in  harbouring  the  disgust  such  conduct 
was  calculated  to  raise.  He  began  to  suspect,  not  with- 
out cause,  that  the  parliament  designed  to  render  hi6 
political  measures  subservient  to  their  views:  bat  to 
what  extent  that  design  might  be  carried,  and  what  was 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  popular  party,  he  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  suspicions  generated 
by  this  backwardness  in  regard  to  supplies,  it  is  clear 

*  This  chartrr,  dated  the  84th  Jane  I66S,  contaiai  almost  all  the  prevfon 
charters  recite  at  large  In  the  way  of  intpeximw^  and  is  uBnaHy  r^erred 
t»  as  the  tt^i  of  the  City  charters.  It  does  not,  however^  contain  the  whole 
of  them. 
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fiooiD  the  conduct  of  pBiiiament^  tbftt  in  reality  it  intended 
neidbiDr  to  intrench  on  the  juat  authority  of  the  king,  nor 
to  deprive  hin  of  any  of  his  requisite  and  conititutional 
prerogatives.  In  all  other  respects  every  indication  of 
loyalty,  and  even  of  subserviency,  was  manifested.  AI*- 
thoiigh  the  repubfican  ariny  was  disbanded,  a  body  of 
about  one  thoosand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot  was 
suffered  to  be  retained  without  reproach* ;  and  this  was 
the  first  establishment  of  a  regular  standing  army  in  the 
nation*  Blany  acta  were  passed  calculated  to  crush  the 
smallest  seeds  of  rebellion ;  all  legislative  power  in  the 
Houses  atone  was  specifically  renounced.  A  comniission 
Was  authorized  for  the  expulsion  from  corporations  of 
all  magistrates  who  held  principles  dangerous  to  the 
constitution ;  that  is,  who  did  not  disclaim  the  Scotdk 
covenant,  and  abhor  the  position  that  the  king  could  on 
any  pretence  be  resisted  by  fioirce  of  armst,— a  position 
which  it  was  subsequently  found  impossible  altogether 
to  explode.  Evfeh  two  or  three  proclamations,  which 
assumed  the  character  of  statutes,  were  allowed  to  pass 
iritfaont  any  direct  remonilcance  against  their  validity  j> 
it  is  but  reasonable,  therefi^e,  to  atippose  that  this  par- 
liament, like  the  earlier  onfes  of  the  preceding  reigo, 
meant  no  more  by  such  parsimony  than  to  establish  a 
check  on  the  condiHrt  of  the  king,  and  to  ground  the 
government  on  a  constitutional  basis :  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  if  Charles  had  persisted  in  a  just  and 
liberal  course  of  administration,  and  in  appealing  to  his 
parliament  or  to  his  people  for  the  requisite  financial 

*  Home,  cb.  63.   Jaacf't  Memotn.  i  Colrpomtion  Act. 

t  Sncti  ttf  llfefMe  regalatlDg  the  naiioiml  worship^  fasaed  at  the  conmence- 
ntnt  of  the  reign ;  and  one  mr  two  lo  respect  of  the  baildhigs  after  the  great 
fire  of  London. 
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8Bpport  to  hi8  government,  he  moBt  have  eventnnlly  «ao- 
ceeded,  both  in  strengthening  his  own  power  and  in  d^ 
taining  the  reverence  and  love  of  his  subjects.  Several 
causes  contributed  to  recommend  more  impolitic  and 
disgraceful  measures. 

One  of  these  causes,  and  that  not  the  least,  arose  from 
the  state  of  religious  parties.  At  the  Restoraticm  the 
majority  of  the  sectarians,  if  not  of  the  people,  were 
Presbyterians;  and  as  few  besides  the  royalists  were 
high-churchmen,  the  nation  at  large  was  far  from  zealous 
in  returning  to  episcopacy*.  As,  however,  the  highr 
church  party,  which  comprised  the  king's  ministers,  were 
at  the  head  of  aflbirs,  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  government  in  establishing  the  prelatical  rights  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
royalists  had  found  their  exertions  successful  in  acqoir- 
ing  a  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  t^ 
they  endeavoured  to  fix  the  exercise  of  the  national  re- 
ligion according  to  those  tenets  which  they  conceived 
most  primitive  and  correct  The  Presbyterians  in  the 
mean  while,  partly  attracted  by  the  love  of  power,  and 
partly  impelled  by  distaste  to  the  other  sectarians,  began 
to  decline  in  number :  the  Independents  and  others,  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  republican  principles^  were 
not  averse  to  any  severities  inflicted  on  the  Presbyte- 


*  This  »  apparent,  not  only  from  the  king's  early  ecclesiastical  procla- 
mations, in  which  he  pays  the  Presbyterian  party  the  utmost  deference,  baC 
alto  from  the  conferences  at  the  Savoy,  in  which  both  Presbyteriam  and 
Episcopalians  Uoatly  maintained  their  respective  dogmas,  but  without  mak- 
ing any  progrem  towards  convincing  their  opponents. 

f  There  were  but  fifty-six  Presbyterian  members  in  the  fint  parliament 
after  the  convention,  says  Hume,  quoting  Carte's  Answer  to  the  Bystander, 
p.  19. 
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rniiis,  by  whom  they  eonoeived  the  national  interests  had 
been  betrayed.  The  Catholics^  who  although  poweifiil 
at  court  had  very  little  influence  in  the  country,  were 
disposed  to  encourage  any  schemes  for  dividing  the  Pro- 
testants ;  so  that  it  was  with  something  like  a  general 
concurrence  that  the  royalists  in  parliament  were  en« 
abled,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  to  pass  the  fiimous 
Act  ofUniformity,  by  which  all  dissenters  from  theChurch 
of  England  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties,  the 
exercise  of  congregational  worship  *•  As  the  differences 
which  divided  the  various  Protestant  sectarians  were 
rather  in  mere  forms  than  in  their  fundamental  tenets, 
they  soon  began,  as  the  force  of  enthusiasm  expanded 
itself  to  draw  towards  each  other,  and  their  animosities 
gradually  subsided  into  the  ancient  and  united  detes^ 
tation  of  Popery ;  the  principles  of  which  they  were  die- 
posed,  as  much  politically  as  religiously,  to  abjure.  The 
tenets  of  this  faith  the  king  unhappily  both  believed  and 
patronised  in  secret  f ;  while  his  brother  James,  duke  of 
Yoik,  on  whom  most  of  the  cares  of  government  fell,  as 
well  as  the  apparent  succession,  did  the  same  openly ; 
and  the  people  became,  accordingly,  the  more  united 
and  resolute  by  the  consciousness  of  a  common  cause. 

*  Thh  account  of  the  circnniftaocet  whkh  led  to  the  psnins  the  Act  of 
Unifomiity,  is  taken  from  Home.  It  teems  not  only  to  tally  with  the  party 
pamphleu  of  the  day,  bat  is  the  only  consistent  explanation  of  the  great 
uid  sudden  change  which  then  took  place  in  the  religioos  principles  of  the 
nation. 

t  This  point  was  fonnerly  much  disputed;  but  after  the  pnblication  of 
Jameses  Memoirs,  who,  in  stating  the  projects  of  the  king  in  the  French  al- 
liuce,  declares  thai  CharUi  wept  for  Joy  ai  the  proeped  ofre-umUing  hie  kimg' 
^<»)*  (o  the  Catholic  churchy  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  on  the 
subject.  He  died  in  the  presence  of  Catholic  priests ;  and  James  published 
*wo  posthumous  papers  in  his  brother's  own  hand* writing,  wherein  ha  ar- 
S^  in  favonr  of  the  Cathoiic  faith. 
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It  was  a  conSict-of  religtom  nri  Wliieli  oceaaioMd 
the  first  breach  between  Charles  and  his  parliament;  a 
breach  that  was  oarer  afkeiNfards  eatirdiy  oldseA.  He 
saw  that  a  considevable  body:  of  his  sulijects  (were  scan- 
dalixed  by  ^he  Act  of  UBifornrity ;  *  aid  lie?  fondly '  hoped 
that  by  evincing,  a  deference  to  their  consdeutioiis  sctih 
pies,  he  might  open  the  path  for  the  admisftion  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  published  a  declaration. of  indnl- 
geace,  as  it  was  called^  by  which  he  claimed  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  the  penalties  against  dissenting  con* 
gregations.  The  people  were  alarmed,  not  only  at  this 
assumption  of  prerogative,  but  at  the  Direct  of  it.  The 
secret  intention  of  introducing  Popery  by  these  means 
did  not  elude  the  vigilance  of  parliament.  The  honses 
passed  no  express  remonstrance  against  the  dedaratioa 
itself,  but  made  their  sentiments  sufficiently  apparent  by 
a  concurrent  denunciation  against  all  Catholics^   . 

With  this  experience  of  the  opinions  of  hi9t  people, 
becoming  more  and  more  bigoted  to  the  Popish  bith  and 
principles,  straitened  in  his  circumstances  (which,  were 
not  likely  to  improve  under  his  indulgent  habits  of  life)^ 
Charles  had  recourse  to  an  entirely  new  plan  bf  admi- 
nistration* He  discharged  all  his  old  and  honourable 
advisers,  and  took  to  his  counsels  a  set  of  men  long 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  who  pos- 
sessed neither  honourable  principles  or  the  credit  of 
them ;  by  whose  suggestion  he  proceeded  upon  as  scan- 
dalous a  course  of  government  as  ever  disgraced  the  ruler 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  a  man  bigoted  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  of  considerable  talents  and  of  unbounded  am- 
bition, and  commanding  in  men  and  money  enormous 
resources,  openly  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  Europe. 
Charles  was  cajoled  into  the  chimerical  hope  of  esta- 
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hVMugj  tbroiigh  kJA  aam^M^  an  indqiieDiMnt  JOid  ab^ 
solute,  power  Oiver  hm  own  subjects  in  fkiglaJQidy  and  of 
overtunia^  for  ovor  tho  fiiith  of  ninoty^niiie  huadredtb« 
of  jhis  people*.  Actuated  l^y.tbese  views,  he  secretly 
sold  hiaiself  to  the  interests  of  Fraoce  for  a  paltry  as-* 
nual  pension ;  aod  engaged  by  every  measure  in  hie 
power  to  promote  her  sehemes  of  conquest,  and  lo  prO'* 
seeuAe  her  aggrandbsement,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  dictate  of  sound  policy,  of  many,  engagements  of 
hcNunir,  and  even  at  the  imminent  risk  of  eventual. ruin 
to  his  kingdom  +• 

The  first  measuMs  taken .  in  the  adaancement  of  this 
wiid  and  shaneM  enterprise,  was  a  ooalUioni  to. subdue 
the  Dttteh,*--a  valuable  and  easy  prey,  as  it  was  pre-* 
samed ;  against, whomy  however,,  there  not  only  existed 
no  cause  of  complaint,  but  with  whom  there  subsisted  a 
treaty  of  the  closest  alliance.  The  people  of  England 
received  the  intimation  of  this  war  with  equal  amaase** 
ment  and  indignation ;  insomuch  that  it  was  8u^>ected 
tbe  sailors  were  ashamed  to  do  their  duty  in  battle :(. 
The  king,  fearing  that  his  parliament  might  scrutiniae 
his  measures,  and  perhaps  by  its  interference  render 
them  abortive,  bad  recourse  to  continual  prorogations ; 
in  the  mean  while  he  encouraged  the  vain  hope  either 
of  finding  that  assembly  more  subservient,  or  of  ruling 
io  defiance  of  it.  To  obtain  those  supplies  which  no 
foreign  resources  could  sufficiently  afibrd,  various  de- 
vices were  put  in  force*  An  effort  was  made,  though  uo« 
successful,  to  intercept  a  Dutch  fleet  of  valuable  mer- 


*  ITuinc,  ch.  65, 66,  quoting  James's  Memoirs.     Sir  J.  Dalrymplc's  Ap- 
iwndix.     D'Estrade's  Sist  July  lG(n.     Teraple,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
t  Ibid.  X  ilumc,  ch.  6j. 
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chandise,  before  that  nation  was  frirly  apprised  of  tfie 
intended  hostilities.  The  merchants,  bankers,  and  goid^ 
smiths  of  London,  with  whom  it  was  the  practice  to  lodge 
capital,  had  been  invited  to  deposit  these  fiinds  ift  the 
king's  Exchequer  at  interest,  from  which  the  prindpal 
could  be  withdrawn  as  might  be  convenient.  This  prae» 
tice  bad  become  habitual,  when,  on  a  sodden,  Charles 
was  advised  to  shut  up  the  Exchequer  and  seize  on  the 
deposited  capital  for  his  private  use ;  and  this  measure 
was  carried  into  effect,  to  the  dismay  and  ruin  of  thoa«f 
sands*. 

Not  content  with  these  direct  efforts  at  estabUsfaing  an 
independent  power,  Charles  proceeded  to  issue  arUtrary 
proclamations,  dispensing  with  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
—a  prerogative  which,  thus  exercised,  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  would  draw  after  it  all  other  absolute  authority. 
One  of  these  forbad,  under  bitter  menaces,  all  undutifol 
expressions  against  the  king's  measures  t ;  another  gave 
unwonted  facilities  to  impressments  % ;  another  an- 
nounced martial  law  among  the  troops,  although  not  in 
actual  service  § ;  and  another  suspended  the  Navigation 
Act||. 

What  might  have  been  the  eventual  success  of  such 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  government  is  a  subject  of 
some  doubt,  so  prepossessed  were  the  people  in  fovoor 
of  a  monarch  gifted  with  the  most  winning  and  agreeaUe 
manners.  But  an  attack  on  the  religious  prejudices  of 
his  subjects  served  at  last  to  deprive  Charles  of  all  proe- 

•  AndenoD^t  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  519.  Hnme  says  the  king  mdver- 
tiied  for  tome  expedient  among  hU  eourtien,  at  the  price  of  the  treasorer*f 
•taff;  that  Shaftesbury  dropt  the  hint  to  Clilford  (both  members  of  the  Ca- 
bal), and  that  the  latter  at  once  proposed  it,  and  gained  his  reward.  Ch.  65. 

f  Hmne*t  Hist.  ch.  65.  t  Ibid.  S  Ibid.  |  Ibid. 
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pect  of  emlaviiig  them.  He  made  a  lecoad  declaration 
of  iDdidgenee  to  all  Dissenters.  The  apprehensions  of 
the  nation  had  been  before  warmly  excited ;  the  people 
▼iewed  this  stretch  of  prerogative  as  a  direct  introdue* 
tion  to  a  forcible  jchange  in  the  national  rdigion^  and  it 
was  resented  with  the  most  violent  animosity. 

When  the  king  was  at  last  obliged  to  summon  a  par- 
liament, he  found  in  it  a  steady  determination  to  oppose 
Us  counsels, — a  determination  which  continued  to  ac- 
tuate every  parliament  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  employed  the  arts  of  corruption,  which 
now  first  began*  to  smooth  the  way  to  that  sinister  in- 
floence  of  the  crown  in  parliament  which  its  most  stre« 
nuotts  advocates  can  only  defend  as  practically  useful, 
though  theoretically  injurious.  In  vain  be  pretended 
deference  to  their  opinions ;  and  laboured  to  obtain  the 
means  of  carrying  on  bis  views,  and  indulging  his  ex- 
travagances, by  entreaties,  and  even  by  passing  his  royal 
word  to  employ  the  sums  voted  according  to  their  in- 
tentions f^ — a  promise  which  at  the  very  time  of  making 
he  fully  intended  to  break  |.  Parliament  had  become 
altogether  distrustful  of  his  designs.  Every  proceeding 
which  enmnated  from  the  Court  party  seemed  fraught 
with  Popery.  Popular  hatred  was  directed  with  unre- 
mitting virulence  to  this  point  of  dissension ;  and  it  be- 
came a  complete  mania.  The  king  was  obliged  to  annul 
the  declaration  of  indulgence  §•  TheTest  Act  was  passed, 
which  closed  the  doors  to  all  public  offices  against  Pa- 


•  Homers  Hist.  cb.  66.    Temple's  Memoirs. 

f  Message  to  parliameDt.  Session  1677. 

X  Temple's  Memoirs.    Dalrymple:  Appendiiyp.  103. 

S  Hamc's  Hist.  cli.  65. 
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ptsts;  «d  it  was  Mon. after  attenpted  to^plw  tke  «x* 
elusion  bill,  by  ^hitb  the  suceefisjon  of  tbe  Duk^  of 
Ywk,  who  had  the  credit  .of  goYemiing  the  kiag^  wi|»  to 
be  set  aside.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  the  Courl 
and  Country  parties.  The  latter  acqi^ired  the  naiie  of 
Whigs,  and  the  former  that  of  Tories.  There  wee  much 
political,  but  more  religious,  seal  on  both  sides. 

Jwt  at  this  crisis  of  public  feeling  broke  out. Ike  re** 
mour  of  the  famous  Popish  Plot.  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  .this  much  disputed  question  of 
treason.  It  is  certain  that»  whether  there  erer  ww#ny 
real  foundation  for  the  chaige  or  not,  many  desjgntng 
men  were  found  base  enough  to  make  a  political  use  of 
it,  and  to  convert  it  to  the  destruction  of  their  opponents. 
The  belief  of  its  genuineness  and  of  its  horrible  malig«« 
nity  was  industriously  fomented,  and  there  were  villaioa 
who  laboured  to  gain  wealth  and  credit  by  administering 
in  the  most  scandalous  manner  to  the  public  creduUty. 
Accusations,  supported  by  the  grossest  perjuries,  were 
levelled  at  many  members  of  tbe  Court  party.  .A  oai- 
versal  alarm  prevailed  amongst  the  people,  that  a  g^ne* 
ral  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  eBtablishmeat 
of  Popery  and  despotism  was  intended ;  and  the  design 
was  withoat  scruple  fixed  on  the  partizans  q(  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  York. 

Of  all  the  believers  and  propagators  of  this  alarm, 
none  were  so  conspicuous  as  the  citizens  of  London* 
And  hence  began  a  course  of  memorable  proceedings  in 
the  City,  which,  though  disgraceful  to  them  in  the  be- 
ginning, carried  much  more  of  injustice  towards  them  in 
the  end.  The  citizens  were  the  least  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  baneful  policy  of  Charles,  the  effects  of  which, 
in  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  in  the  pressure  of  tax- 
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ation,  weighed  moet  keavily  vpon  llieni#  The^liulliug 
ap  of  tbe  Sxciieqner,  and  tke  many  arbftiaryfaroela* 
maCionS)  bad  &xdted  in  them  no  sraidl  digguftt.  The 
litvour  showp  toCatholies  was  par<i<^aidy  aapopular  in 
a  dnirict  where  religious  seal  had  loiig:hee]i  eoospieuf 
OHs,  when  the  infetuatiou  produced  by  the  terror  of  the 
Popish  Plot  transported  the  citizena  beyond  all  bottnds. 
Many  victims  had  already  ftdlen  befoi^  this  bloody  idols 
the  appetite  of  the  people  for  sacrifices  of  this  nature 
began  to  grow  satiated ;  and  the  king  thou^t  he  might 
▼entnre  to  exert  some  htfluence  in  arresting  the  lie«r« 
All  course  which  marked  the  adminntration  of  justice. 
Two  or  three  acquittals  took  place,  to  the  great  disap* 
pointment  of  the  citizens ;  who  attributed  them  solely 
to  court  intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
ftill  detection  of  the  much  ckeaded  plot. 

At  this  period  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
cotirts  of  law  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  the  State  Trials  without  iiidignaiion  at 
the  venality  and  party  zeal  of  many  of  the  judges*,  and 
at  the  pusillanimous  bigotry  of  the  juries.  Much  dis« 
cretion  was  improvidently  left  in  the  hands  of  sheriffSl 
in  regard  to  their  returns  of  jurors;  and  the  courtiers 
bad  not  been  inattentive  to  the  importance  of  having 
these  officers  firm  in  their  interests.  The  Whig  party 
among  the  citizens,  not  less  alive  to  the  same  advan* 


*  There  to  do  topic  od  which  EDglishmen  dwell  with  greater  pride  and 
admiration  than  the  sacred  integrity  of  their  judges.  It  is  indeed  a  jost  tsU 
bote  which  they  pay  to  qoalities  which  form  one  of  the  firmest  bulwarb  0f 
tbeir  right  both  political  and  private.  Let  us  not  ascribe,  however,  to  mere 
human  nature  those  principles  of  upright  justice  in  the  judicial  character 
which  are  preserved  at  least,  if  not  caused,  by  the  unrelaxing  control  of  a 
free  government  and  a  free  press. 
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tage,  resolved  to  elect  such  penons  for  dieir  eherifi  as 
they  could  rely  upon  for  their  distaste  to  the  conrt  aod 
their  abhorrence  of  the  plot,  in  order  that  by  their 
means  juries  might  be  secured  thoroughly  inoculated 
with  the  preTailing  prejudices*.  Accordingly,  two 
gentlemen,  by  name  Bethel  and  Cornish,  distinguished 
for  their  seal  against  Catholics  and  the  plotfy  were  set 
up  agunst  two  others  of  the  court  interest ;  and  their 
election  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  with  great  ac- 
clamations of  triumph  ^.  The  king  evinced  the  utmost 
dissatisfaction  S ;  And  the  sherifis  were  not  backward  io 
manifesting  their  animosity  against  the  Conrt  ||.  Tlie 
following  year  two  others  of  the  same  political  diarac- 
ter  were  elected^  in  spite  of  great  efforts  made  against 
them ;  and  the  king  went  so  iar  as  personally  to  de- 
clare to  the  citizens  how  unwelcome  to  him  that  elec- 
tion was  I. 

It  was  now  plain  that,  whatever  confidence  might  be  re- 
posed in  the  time-serving  activity  of  judges  like  Scroggs, 
North,  and  others,  an  insurmountable  bar  was  plsoed 
against  all  furthar  progress  in  quelling  the  spirit  whe^ 
ther  of  liberty  or  of  faction  in  the  City,  through  the 
proetitution  of  legal  forms.  The  Whig  party  had  gained 
m  complete,  thbugh  a  dishonourable,  ascendancy;  and 

•  MalUand,  vol.  i.  p.  408.    Barnet*!  History  of  Hit  Own  Tine. 

f  These  stieriffs,  wlien  tlie  innoceDt  and  venemble  Lord  Stafford,  con- 
▼icted  by  Gates's  peijury  of  participation  in  tlie  Popisli  Plot,  was  to  be 
bronglit  to  the  block,  sent  to  the  houses  of  pariiament  to  know  whether 
the  king  had  authority  by  his  prerogative  to  insist  on  their  ezecatiog  thnt 
noblettan  by  decapitation,  instead  of  hanging  aod  qoarlering,  ai  «ni  i« 
cases  of  high  treason.    Homers  Hist.  ch.  68.    Ken.  Eng.  Hist 

t  Bnmefs  Hist.    Ken.  Eng.  Hist.    Maitlaad,  vol.  i.  p.  487. 

S  Ibid.    Each.  Hut  Eng.  ||  Vide  note  f . 

1  Ken.  Hist.  Eng.     Each.  Hist.  Eng.    Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 
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Charieft  was  determined  in  his  torn  to  make,  another 
struggle  to  acquire  judicial  dominioD*  The  conduct  of 
one  party  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree  excused^  as 
the  effect  of  an  unhappy  infatuation,  partly  justified  by 
the  apprehension  of  unconstitutional  designs ;  but  that 
of  the  other  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
arising  from  a  deliberate  resolution  to  overthrow  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  in  open  defiance  of  law,  justice^ 
and  humanity.  The  means  adopted  were  as  illegal  as 
the  end  was  disgraceful.  The  king  resolved  to  trample 
on  the  ancient  right  of  free  election  in  the  City,  and  to 
Dominate  a  sheriff  devoted  to  his  own  wiU« 
,  The  right  of  choosing  sherifis  from  among  themselves 
is  one  of  those  as  clearly  appertaining  to  the  citizens  at 
large,  as  the  language  of  a  charter  and  long  subsequent 
osage  can  demonstrate*.  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
practice  had  originated  as  early,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  for  the  lord 
mayor,  and  occasionally  the  court  of  aldermen,  to  norni^ 
aole,  usually  one  citizen,  but  sometimes  more,  to  the 
office  of  sheriff;  and  tender  such  nominee  to  the  Com* 
mon  Hall  for  election.  This  mode  of  nomination  began 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  be  exercised  by  the  cere- 
mony of  the  lord  mayor's  drinking  to  some  person  at  a 
festival^  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  before  the  day  of 
election ;  and  it  was  then  first  held,  that  the  person  so 
drank  to  was  not  merely  nominated^  but  ipso  facto  elect* 
ed.  This  opinion  had  crept  in  during  times  when  ma- 
gisterial authority  had  almost  undisputed  sway,  and 
elective  franchises  were  but  little  valued.  But  in  the 
year  1641  this  usurpation  was  stoutly  disputed;   and 

«  Charter  of  Henry  I. 
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tii6ugkao!final  deeision  was  formally  made  by  authority^ 
th6  CkMDRion  Hall  succeeded  in  tacitly  regaintflg  the  prb* 
^lege  of  at  least  exercising  their  discretion  in  regard  te 
confirming  the  person  drank  to,  and  latterly,  on  the 
election  of  Bethel  and  Cornish,  of  choosing  whomeTer 
they  thought  proper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  is 
detail  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  especially  as  upea 
a  thorough  inquiry  and  discussion,  the  free  and  full  right 
of  election  in  the  citizens  was  completely  established; 
butwhoever  has  the  curiosity  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  jvogress  of  the  dispute,  will  find  ample  materials  in 
the  authorities  quoted  *. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  lord  mayor, 
Sir  John  Moore,  was  induced  by  the  court  to  exercise 
the  claim  of  an  absolute  choice  of  one  of  the  sherife  by 
the  ceremony  of  drinking  to  him.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
more  honourably  known  at  the  present  day  for  his  able 
tracts  oa  the  true  principles  of  trader  and  the  enlightened 
and  liberal  views  with  which  he  explained  and  advo* 
ealed  them,  was  prevailed  on  by  his  brother  the  lord 
keeperf  to  undertake  the  oflice  so  to  be  confi^rred.   Ac* 


•  Lib.  P.  &  S.  Town  Clerk^s  office,  ^arg.  MSS.  No.  135, 140.  Bnt 
Mns.  Acts  of  Common  Council,  SO  Hen.  VIII., 84  Eli».  Strype*9  Stow, 
vol.n.pii.76,00,4S9.  BfaUlmtid*iHi9t.voUi.pp.S0S,S99,868,4lS.  Ani 
K^ntlKHKk'ft  Hist  of  L6od6o,  fp.  16B| 947,861.  Also  ah  ^ccUeot  pamphlel 
ppblished  in  tlie  year  1683-4«  called.  The  Modest  Enqairy^in  which  tii^  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed,  and  the  authorities  collected. 

f  The  circumstances  of  Dudley  North's  taking  office  are  detailed  in  tbe 
Llf*  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  by  whom  that  measure  was  sofi^gesCed.  It  is  iin- 
poi^lble  to  refer  to  a  more  correct  portrait  of  a  low-minded  and  cnnnios 
lawyer  than  is  drawn  in  the  above  work  $  and  it  is  not  a  liUle  curioustthat 
the  character  is  drawn  in  panegyrical  traits,  by  a  near  relation.  Tbe  lord 
keeper  died  in  retirement  of  chagrin ;  which  Burnet  explains,  by  sayiag* 
be  was  at  last  aniversally  despised. 
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eordingly^  previous  to  the  election,  instead  of  the  usual 
precept  being^  issued  to  the  livery,  requiring  their  attend* 
anoe  Jbr  choosing  sheriffs^  they  were  called  on  to  attend 
for  the  co^muUion  of  one,  who  had  been  chosen^  and  the 
election  of  another*.  What  the  nature  of  the  right  of 
confirming  a  person  already  appointed  could  be,  if  the 
lord  mayor's  choice  was  absolute^  it  is  not  easy  to  corn* 
prehend.  The  citizens  fully  understood  the  design,  and 
assembling  in  great  numbers  on  the  day  of  election,  in- 
sisted .oil  putting  up  as  candidates  two  of  the  Country 
party,  Papillion  and  Dubois.  The  show  of  hands  being 
decisively  in  their  favour,  a  poll  was  demanded  on  be« 
half  of  North  and  Box,  the  latter  being  also  a  Court 
candidate.  A  great  confusion  ensued ;  some  few  of  the 
Coiirt  party  insisting  on  a  distinct  poll  book  for  those 
who  chose  to  vote  for  a  confirmation  of  one  candidate  as 
well  as  the  election  of  another ;  but  as  the  design  of 
tJiat  was  obviously  to  furnish  the  lord  mayor  with  a  pre« 
text  for  declaring  the  legal  election  to  have  fiiUen  on 
North  at  least,  if  not  on  both  North  and  Box,  the  de* 
mand  waa  rejected  as  unusual  and  preposterous.  The 
polling  had  proceeded  for  some  time^  when  the  lord 
mayor^  clearly  foreseeing  the  result,  first  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  stop  the  polling,  and  then  adjourned  the 
Hall.  The  sheriifs,  however^  continued  the  poll  until 
v^ry  late  at  night,  and  then  adjourned  the  Hall,  of  their 
own  authority,  to  the  same  day  to  which  the  lord  mayor 
had  previously  adjourned  it. 
In  the  meantime  the  two  sherifis  who  had  managed 


•  Maitland's  HUL  vol.  i.  p.  474.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  pcoceed- 
lost  at  tliis  election,  vide  Ken.  Hiflt.  Engl.  Each.  Hist.  Engl.;  and  Burnetii 
Hilt,  of  His  Own  Time. 
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the  eleetioD  were  summoiied  before  tbe  privy  caundly 
and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  on  being  bailed,  they  ajt- 
tended  the  next  Common  Hall  held  by  adjournment. 
The  lord  mayor  immediately  sent  to  adjourn  the  Hall, 
but  the  sheriffs  disregarded  the  mes^agei  and  the  poll 
having  finished,  declared  Papillion  and  Dubois  duly 
elected.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  reference  to  the 
recorder  upon  this  occasion  by  the  court  of  aldermeoi 
he  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  the  full  right  of 
election  was  in  the  livery.  The  mode  of  taking  the 
poll  and  of  adjournment  by  the  sherifis  was  strictly 

consonant  to  ancient  usage. 

An  order  of  the  king's  council  was  produced  on  the 
next  adjournment  day  appointed  by  the  lord  mayor,  by 
which  he  was  required  to  begin  the  proceedings  d!?  novo, 
the  last  election  being  alleged  to  be  altogether  irregular. 
In  professed  obedience  to  this  order,  the  lord  mayor  de- 
clared to  the  Common  Hall  that  North  was  elected^  and 
he  proceeded  to  take  votes  for  Box.  No  opposition  was 
made  on  behalf  of  Papillion  and  Dubois,  as  no  one  was 
disposed,  by  voting  for  candidates  assumed  to  be  already 
elected,  to  depreciate  the  regularity  of  such  election: 
the  lord  mayor,  accordingly,  declared  North  and  Box  to 
be  sheriffs.  The  latter  fining,  Mr.  Rich  was  substituted, 
and  elected  after  the  same  fiishion.  Papillion  and  Da* 
bois  in  vain  petitioned  to  be  sworn  into  office ;  and  by 
this  barefiiced  outrage  on  the  civic  rights  the  Court 
eventually  succeeded  in  their  object. 

The  effects  of  this  triumph  soon  became  apparent 
Juries  were  found  who  gave  a  verdict  with  J^100,000 
damages  against  Alderman  Pilkington,  one  of  the  late 
sheriffs,  for  scandal  against  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  con- 
victed Sir  Patience  Ward,  a  late  lord  mayor,  of  perjury. 
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tot  swearing  that,  although  he  was  present  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  uttering  of  the  scandal,  he  did  not  hear 
it,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory. 

The  Court  party,  however,  conscious  that  to  aceom* 
piirii  their  purpose  a  fresh  struggle  was  to  be  encoun« 
tered  every  year,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that  should  at 
once  obviate  all  future  disturbance  in  their  progress, 
that  should  prostrate  parliament  altogether,  and  leave 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Crown.  Their  project  was  to  seize  the  charters 
of  all  the  corporate  boroughs  in  England.  Sawyer,  the 
attorney-general,  with  a  previous  understanding  in  the 
proper  legal  quarters,  intimated  that  he  could  undertake 
to  prove  a  forfeiture  of  the  City  charters  and  liberties  *• 
A  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  authorized  to  be  prosecuted; 
and  Charles  well  knew  that  a  victory  over  this  strong«*hold 
of  liberty  would  be  followed  by  the  implicit  surrender 
of  all  other  corporations,  where  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  influence  might  be  thought  necessary.  The  pre- 
tence of  forfeiture  was ;  first,  an  act  of  Common  Coun<i 
cil,  passed  nine  years  previous,  by  virtue  of  which  a  new 
rate  of  tolls  had  been  levied  on  persons  using  the  public 
markets  which  h«d  been  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire : 
secondly,  a  petition  presented  to  the  king  two  years 
befbre,  in  which  it  was  alleged,  that,  by  the  king's  pro- 
rogation of  parliament,  public  justice  had  been  inter- 
rupted, — and  which  petition  the  court  of  Common  Coun- 
cil bad  caused  to  be  printed  f.  Whether  any  corpo- 
ration could  forfeit  its  existence,  as  a  corporaiiony  by  any 
abuse  of  its  powers,  or  even  by  voluntary  surrender,  was 


•  Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  477.     Burnet's  Hist,  of  IIU  Own  Time, 
f  Quo  warranto  case. 
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not  at  this  time  clearly  settled,  nor  indeed  is  it 
Whether  the  representaiioes  of  a  corporation,  such  as  the 
court  of  Common  Council,  could  effect  a  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  their  constituents  (which  would  imply  that  they 
could,  by  an  act  of  their  own,  defeat  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  alter  the  essential  consHtutian  of  the  body  at 
large),  may  be  still  more  reasonably  doubted ;  and  ample 
authorities  may  be  referred  to,  showing  that  it  cannotf. 
But  that  a  bye  law,  if  bad  or  doubtful,  or  a  disrespectful 
address  to  the  king,  however  reprehensible,  could  legally 
produce  any  such  effect,  is  a  position  hardly  requiring  to 
be  confuted ;  especially  when  it  is  known,  that  by  one 
of  the  City  charters  it  is  specifically  provided,  that  none 
of  its  liberties  or  franchises  are  to  be  forfeited  by  any 
abuse  of  them  whatever  j:.  The  case  was  argued  at  great 
length,  and  with  peculiar  ability,  on  both  sides*  The 
Crown  lawyers  were  forcible  in  their  appeals  to  prece* 
dents  sought  out  from  troublesome  and  tyrannous  times; 
the  City  advocates  wercf  more  successful  in  their.  refe« 
rences  to  reason  and  principle.  The  judges,  however, 
who  were  partisans  in  the  cause,  and  some  of  them 
thought,  with  good  reason,  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
bench  for  the  express  purpose  §,  gave  judgement  agpainM 
the  City.    This  decision  seems  to  have  excited  but  one 

*  Kyd.  on  Corporations,  vol.  ii. 

f  The  cases  of  Dr.  Bonbam,  Co.  Rep.  vol.  viii.  p.  1 18.  Calvin,  Co.  Rep. 
vol.  vii.  p.  17 ;  and  Co.  4  Inst.  p.  42,  in  which  this  principle  is  discussed. 
And  Coke  lays  it  down  that  even  an  act  of  parliament  against  natural  equity 
md  the  rights  of  the  subject  would  be  invalid.  VId.  S  Burr.  1621.  Term, 
Rep.  vol.  ill.  p.  196.  Term.  Rep.  vol.  iv.  p.  810.  &  Uarg.  MSS.  Brit,  Mus. 
No.  135,  p.  809.  Vid.  also  Kyd.  vol.  i.  p.  S59.  &  Cowp.  Rep.  p.  26—29. 
From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  corporation  at  large  is  not  the  same 
as  the  delegated  representation  of  it  by  a  selected  number. 

i  Charter  7th  Richard  II.  ^  Burnetts  IH^t.  of  His  Own  Time. 
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opinion  ;  namely,  that  whether  we  consider  the  con« 
doct  or  the  object  of  this  proceeding,  it  deserves  to  be 
denounced  as  one  of  the  most  scandalous  acts  of  this 
reign. 

This  violent  act  of  power  was  followed,  as  was  ex- 
pected, by  the  surrender  of  the  charters  of  most  of  the 
corporations  in  England,  who  could  entertain  but  little 
hope  of  retaining  their  privileges  after  such  an  exam« 
pie.  In  liondon,  all  the  obnoxious  aldermen  were  dis^ 
placed,  and  others  appointed  in  their  room  by  royal  corn- 
mission^  A  new  lord  mayor  and  recorder,  and  new  she-* 
rifis  were  appointed,  in  the  same  manner,  to  act  during 
pleasure*.  Secured  against  failure,  the  Court  seemed 
BOW  disposed  to  set  no  bounds  to  judicial  iniquities. 
The  juries  selected  were  completely  subservient.  All 
who  had  evinced  a  spirit  of  opposition,  and  particularly 
the  chief  citizens  engaged  in  the  late  elections,  were 
convicted  of  seditious  or  libellous  offences,  in  most  in-* 
stances  on  extremely  frivolous  evidence,  and  heavily 
fined.  Amongst  these  was  Oates,  the  infamous  suborner 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  who  was  sued  for  scandal  against  the 
Duke  of  York :  but  the  satisfaction  that  would  naturally 
spring  from  his  conviction  is  marred  by  the  consideration 
of  the  vindictive  nature  of  the  verdict,  in  reference  to 
his  offenoe,-which  was  to  pay  jS100,000  damages.  No 
proceeding,  however,  raised  such  general  and  lasting 
indignation  as  the  trial  and  execution  of  Russel  and 
Sydney.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  noble  persons, 
with  no  dishonourable  or  selfish  design,  were  partici- 
pators,  to  some  extent,  in  a  conspiracy  to  alter  the 
course  of  government,  or  at  least  to  change  the  king^s 


«  Ken.  Hilt.  Engl.     Each.  Hist.  Enj^U 
X2 
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flcaodalous  measures.  There  is  reason  likewise  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  some  understanding  existed  between  tfaeni 
and  a  much  more  guilty  party,  who  had  amongst  them* 
selves  gone  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  subject  of  assas- 
sination. The  general  and  just  hatred  of  the  Court 
measures,  the  illegal  and  tyrannical  modes  adopted  to 
procure  a  conviction  not  warranted  by  the  evidence  on 
the  trial,  the  many  virtues  and  great  qualities  of  the 
individuals,  and  their  popularity  throughout  the  nation, 
— ^have  combined  to  sanctify  their  memory  to  posterity ; 
and  even  to  acquire  for  Ihem,  amongst  many^  the  credit 
of  martyrs  to  a  good  cause.  Russel,  in  his  dying  words, 
attributes  his  destruction  to  the  means  used  in  padcing 
his  jury*. 

Having  succeeded  thus  far  in  crushing  his  domestic 
enemies,  Charles  was  enabled  to  look  round  on  a  tem* 
porary,  though  delusive,  appearance  of  popularity  f.  It 
is  said :{:,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  he  had 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  substantially  to  secure  it,  by 
relaxing  in  that  cruel  and  vindictive  course  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  not  consonant  to.his  natural  dis* 
position  :  by  dismissing  his  unpopular  ministers  ;  by 
summoning  a  free  parliament;  and  by  throwing  UniiaeK 
entirely  on  the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  If  such  were 
his  genuine  intentions,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  un* 
expected  death  should  have  prevented  his  thus  clearing 
in  some  degree  the  stains  on  his  memory.  As  it  was,  he 
left  a  fatal  example  of  an  apparently  successful  issue  of 


•  Bnnict's  Hist,  of  His  Own  Time.    Bfaitfuid»  vol.  i.  p.  47S. 
-f  AddresMS  came  from  all  parts,  full  of  loyal  and  submissiTe  expmsiooi. 
Home's  Hist.  ch.  69. 

X  James*i  Memoirs.     D'Avavi's  Negoeiation,  Dee.  U,  1684. 
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arlntnury  ^ounsek  to  a  saccessor  erery  way  disposed  to 
follow  it 

.  It  bas  not  been  judged  expedient  to  break  tbe  thread 
of  the  narrative  by  alluding  to  the  great  fire  of  London, 
wbieh  happened  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  By  this 
conflagration  the  whole  of  the  City  was  consumed,  ex* 
cept  a  narrow  circle  round  its  boundaries.  Although 
many  accidental  sources  of  this  calamity  were  apparent 
and  natural,  in  the  closeness  of  the  streets,  the  wooden 
structure  of  the  houses,  the  accumulation  of  families  in 
the  same  tenement,  and  in  the  common  use  of  wood  for 
fuel^-^yet  they  were  all  overlooked  in  the  greedy  anxiety 
to  fix  the  charge  of  it  on  some  unpopular  party,  which 
prompted  the  public  to  confide  in  accounts  teeming  with 
the  greatest  improbabilities.  It  was  first  attributed  to  a 
republican  party* ;  then  to  the  Dutch f,  with  whom  we 
were  then  at  war ;  without  a  shadow  of  proof  in  either 
case,  except  that  some  Republican  conspirators  had  been 
hanged  for  treason  the  same  year,  and  that  a  Dutch  boy 
of  ten  years  old  had  declared  himself  his  fiatther,  and 
his  ancle,  to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  fire ;  not  a 
word  of  which  the  lord  chief  justice,  upon  further  in- 
vestigation, believed.  But  lastly,  it  was  fixed  with 
zealous  acrimony  on  the  Papists,  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  single  confession  of  Hubert,  a  poor  mad 
Frenchman,  who  related  a  story  of  himself  and  some 
Popish  conspirators,  so  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  so  incon- 
sistent in  its  several  parts,  that  it  must  have  required 
an  uncommon  degree  of  credulity,  which  nothing  but 
the  temper  of  the  times  can  explain,  to  have  gained  any 

•  Keo.  Engl.  Hist.  Each.  Kngl.  Hist.  Maitland,  toI.  i.  p.  433,  qaoting 
the  Gazette  of  April,  1666,  containing  an  account  of  (he  trial  of  the  repnb- 
licaii  conspirators,  pubUahcd  with  that  Yiew. 

f  Ibid. 
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belief *»  The  miRerable  creature  uras,  however,  exe* 
cuted  upon  this  confession.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a 
case  of  such  importance  no  corroboration  was  ever  aab- 
stantiated  of  this  man's  story ;  though  most  of  the  par- 
ticulars were  abundantly  capable  of  it,  had  they  been 
true ;  and  in  the  main  instance  he  was  positively  cob- 
tradicted,  it  being  proved  by  one  witness  that  Hubert 
was  on  board  a  ship  at  the  time  of  his  own  alleged  ac« 
tivity  in  rkising  the  fire  f.  Burnet,  indeed,  relates  a 
corroborative  circumstance,  as  told  to  him :):,  but  that 
has  been  since  satisfactorily  disproved  §.  Not  with- 
standing  which,  the  record  of  this  slander  has  been  per- 
petuated by  an  inscription  on  the  monument  erected  in 
memory  of  this  fire  || 

In  the  rebuilding  of  the  City,  which  was  entirely  com- 
pleted in  the  space  of  seven  years,  the  many  inconve- 
niences arising  from  narrow  streets  and  wooden  houses 
were  for  the  most  part  substantially  avoided :  consider- 
ing, however,  the  immense  trafiic  carried  on,  which  was 
then  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  prevalence  of  all  sorts 
of  vehicles,  the  City  was  not  so  much  improved  as  it 

*  Ken.  Engl.  Hist.  Each.  Engl.  Hist.  Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  433,  qnoting 
the  Gazette  of  April,  1666,  containing  an  account  of  the  trial  of  tlic  rcpiih- 
lican  conspirators,  published  with  that  view.    And  Jour.  Ho.  Com.  I66C. 

f  Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  437.     Each.  Engl.  Hist. 

X  HisL  of  His  Own  Time. 

\  Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  436.  Mr.  John  Graant,  supposed  to  be  a  Papist, 
who,  it  is  said,  designedly  got  himself  made  manager  of  the  New  River 
waterworks,  stopt  the  water  from  flowing  into  the  pipes  on  the  night  of  tbr 
fire,  to  prevent  its  being  used  in  quenching  it. 

y  This  inscription  had  outlived  its  credit  as  early  as  the  time  of  PopeV 
Epistles,  who  writes:-— 

'*  Where  London'^  column  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  Ues»^^ 

It  was  eraicd  w  hen  James  came  to  the  throne,  but  placed  up  «gaio  after 
the  Kr\olution. 
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Brif^Iit  have  been.  Two  plans  of  a  yery  superior  de- 
scription were  proposed,  by  the  great  architect  Wren  *, 
and  by  Evelyn  f ;  both  of  them  of  such  beauty  and  con* 
venience,  that  it  has  been  a  subject  of  great  regret  that 
the  interested  opposition  of  those  citizens  who  owned 
the  sites  of  the  houses  and  buildings  destroyed  should 
have  defeated  their  accomplishment  %.  It  is  worthy  of 
Demark,  however,  that  had  either  of  these  plans  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  City  would  have  lost  in  trade, 
in  wealth,  and  in  population,  much  more  than  it  could 
have  gained  in  beauty ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  a  just 
cause  of  regret  amongst  the  citizens  themselves,  for  it 
would  in&Uibly  have  overthrown  its  real  importance, 
by  removing  its  trade  beyond  its  boundaries.  It  was 
provided  by  statute  ^,  that  a  quay  of  forty  feet  breadth 
should  be  left  vacant  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple ; 
but  this  provision  was  very  soon  neglected,  and  muclr 
of  this  land  Was  built  on.  This  statute  was  very  lately 
repealed  ||. 

For  settling  all  disputes  which  might  arise  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  sites,  a  commission  was  issued  to  the 
twelve  judges^,  who  in  seven  years**  completed  their 
task  with  singular  success,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Tl)e  court  of  Common  Council  were  empowered  by  acts 
of  parliament  to  make  the  requisite  regulations  in  laying 
out  the  streets  and  markets  ff.  The  management  of 
paving  and  cleansing  the  City  was,  by  the  same  statutes, 
iirst  intrusted  to  a  commission  of  citizens  denominated 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

-  ^j _ 

♦  Parentalia.  +  Evelyn's  London  Restored.  %  Parenfalia, 

S  19  Char.  II.  ch.  3. 8.35.  22  Char.  11.  ch.  11.  1|  I  Geo.  I V.  ch.  40. 

t  19  Charles  II.  ch.  2.  •  »  25  C  h.nrlrs  II.  i  h.  2  *  10. 

^  ^^  ID  Char.  II.  tb.  2.     22&  2S  Char,  ll.fh.  17.    25  Char.  U.  ch.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

From  the  Accession  of  James  II.  to  the  present  Period. 

Tftfi  counsels  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles, 
ceased  not  at  the  accession  of  his  brother,  whose  lAi'^ 
mediate  conddct  confirmed  the  justice  of  those  suspi* 
cions,  which  attributed  their  former  prevalence  to  his 
influence.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  wreak  his  men^ 
geance  on  Alderman  Cornish,  who  was  with  Bethel 
appointed  sheriff  in  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Court,  and  who  had  shown  himself  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  proceedings  which  marked 
the  trial  of  Alderman  Cornish  were  such  as  to  shock  > 
every  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  was  sud- 
denly thrown  into  prison,  and  after  lying  there  a  few 
days  was  apprized  on  Saturday,  at  noon,  that  an  in- 
dictment for  high  treason  was  prepared  against  him, 
and  that  his  trial  would  take  place  on  the  Monday. 
His  children  applied  to  the  king  for  time  to  prepare 
his  defence,  and  for  a  copy  of  the  indictment  (for  fhe 
nature  of  the  treason  of  which  he  was  accused  was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  the  prisoner).  It  was  urged,  that 
his  witnesses  were  at  a  distance,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore altogether  incapacitated  from  proving  his  inno- 
cence. The  crafty  tyrant  referred  his  petition  to  his 
venal  judges,  who  rejected  it.  He  was  accordingly 
tried  on  the  Monday,  and  convicted  on  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  two  pardoned  traitors ;  one  of  whom  saved 
himself  from  prosecution  for  a  second  treason  by  the 


Bcrit  of  this  very  accusation.  He  was  executed  within 
a  week  after  his  first  ikuprisoniiient ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  bis  innocence  and  the  perjury  of  the  Crown  wit- 
nesses were  made  so  abundantly  clear,  that  James  was 
constrained  by  a  sense  of  shame  to  return  his  forfeited 
estates  to  his  injured  femily*. 

This  execution,  following  immediately  updn  the 
bloody  career  of  the  iniamous  Jeflbries  in  trying  the 
rebels  coDoemed  in  Monmouth's  inrasion,  was  stt£* 
ficient  alone  to  alienate  fer  ever  the  minds  of  his  sub-r 
jects,  never  cordially  well  aflfocted  to  his  person.  But 
James  lost  no  time  in  evincing  that  he  was  determined 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  govern 
altogether  by  force  of  prerogative.  His  bigotry  led  him 
to  apply  these  political  maxims  in  a  manner  the  most 
crifensive  which  could  be  adopted  to  the  sentiments  of 
.the  nation ;  almost  all  his  measures  being  pointedly  di« 
rected  to  uUroduce  the  Popish  religion,  if  not  to  reHore  it 
to  its  ancient  preeminence.  He  had,  before  his  first  sum« 
mons  of  a  parliament,  levied  by  prerogative  authority  the 
duty  of  excise  ty  which  passed  without  complaint  He 
now  levied  forces  at  discretion  |,  and  demanded,  rather 
than  requested,  from  parliament  supplies  to  maintain 
them  %.  He  dispensed  with  the  operation  of  the  Test 
Act,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  as  well  as  the  senti« 
n^ts  of  the  people,  promoted  several  Cathdics  to  pub« 
lie  appointments  ||.  This  last  assumption  of  prerogative 
^n$ed  some  discussion  in  the  House,  and  a*  submissive 


*  Ken.  Ensl.  Hist.    Each.  Eogl.  HIat.    And  BarneC'i  Hitt.  of  His  Own 

Time 

t  Roue's  Hist.  ch.  70.  |  Ibid.  S  l^^- 

I  Jsoes^t  speech  to  parliament.  Ibid. 
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addreBS  wits  presented  against  it*»  The  kin^  gave  an 
imperious  and  violent  answer  t;  but  finding  ke  kad 
still  some  spirit  to  contend  against  in  that  assembly^  ke 
first  prorogaed)  afterwards  dissolved  it,  and  never  called 
another. 

Freed  from  this  ungrateful  control,  James  gave  fall 
scope  to  his  designs.  He  arrogated  the  right  of  dii* 
pensing  with  all  statutes  at  discretion  X^  ^Jid.  actually 
did  dispense  with  many ;  among  which  were  the  peoal 
statutes  against  Catholics  %.  He  issued  compulsory  di- 
rections with  regard  to  preaching  in  churches  I  •  The 
Court  of  High  Commission  was  re<«stablished,  in  which 
be  tried  and  suspended  those  who  disobeyed  his  maa« 
dates  !•  He  published  a  declaration  of  indulgence, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches**.  Seven 
bishops  presented  a  remonstrance  against  it ;  and  their 
trial  for  this  offence,  (called  a  libel,)  and  acquittal,  so 
famous  in  English  history,  served  to  detach  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  from  the  interests  of  James,  and 
suggested  the  resolution  of  expelling  him  from  the 
throne  by  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over 
and  head  the  nation. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  apprized  of  his  danger  and  of 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  than  be  sent  for  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  informed  them  of  his  deter- 
mination  to  restore  the  City  charter  and  privileges  ft* 
His  great  legal  adviser,  Jefferies,  accordingly  caoie  to 
Guildhall  and  delivered  the  charter  with  two  grants  of 

*  James's  speech  to  parliament.    Harness  Hist.  ch.  70.  f  Ibid. 

X  Harness  Hist.  ch.  70.  Sir  £dward  Hale's  case.  Sir  Robert  Atk>iis» 
p.  41. 

S  Uai|ie*s  Hist.  ch.  70.  {]  Ibid.  f  Ibid. 

**  State  Triab.    Case  of  Seven  Bishops.  1 1  ISach.  £ngl.  Hist. 
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restoration  to  the  court  of  aldermen*.  The  king  had 
hardly  left  London  with  an  intention  of  encountering  his 
opponents^  i«rhen  the  lords  of  parliament  assembled  at 
GaHdhall,  and  in  the  oonrt  of  aldefmen  made  a  solenin 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  f.  Thia 
declamtion  was  followed  hj  an  address  from  the  court  of 
Common  Council,  in  which  they  implored  that  prince's 
protection,  and  promised  him  a  welcome  reception :(« 
James,  finding  himself  universally  deserted,  fled  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  shortly  afterwards 
arrived  in  London;  when  the  Corporation  waited  upon 
him  with  an  ardent  address  of  congratulation  delivered 
by  the  recorder^. 

Tbe  Prince  issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  a  con- 
vention composed  of  the  House  of  P^ers,  and  of  all 
ike  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  served 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  together  with  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  committee  of  fifty  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  to  meet  as  a  parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  nation  ||.  From  this  convention  proceeded 
the  declaration,  that  James  had  abdicated  the  throne  ? 
and  by  it  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  under  the  title  of  William  III.  and 
Mary ;  and,  in  default  of  their  issue,  on  Anne  Princess  of 
Denmark  and  her  issue.  It  is  well  known  that  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter  princess.  Queen  Anne,  the  crown 
was  settled  on  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  nation,  having  completely  succeeded  in  emanci* 

*  Repertoriamt  1668.     Tows  Clerk's  office.     Maitland's  Hist.  iroK  i* 

p.  485. 

f  Ken.  Hist.  Engl.    Mail1and*s  Hiht.  vol.  i.  p.  487. 

X  Each.  Engl.  HKst.     MaUland*6  11  Ut.  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

S  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  489.     -         |)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p. 490.    Ken.  Hist.  Eogl. 
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^ting  itself  from  tyranny^  reiolTed  to  pmrpetuatey  «t 
this  opportunity,  that  frae  Arm  of  goFemment  aad 
tiiose  GontitutioDal  maxims  which  had  so  long  and  so 
passionately  been  sooght,  and  which  have  aince  distiB^ 
gnished  it  above  all  the  empires  of  the  earth.  This  wis 
accomplished  by  that  memorsiUe  statute  which  passes 
ntider  the  name  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  conceived 
that  the  security  of  the  City  of  London  in  all  ita  rights 
and  privileges  was  an  integral  ingredient  in  the  national 
wel&re«  With  aa  intent,  tlierefi>re,  to  secure  for  ever 
the  prosperous  existence  of  this  great  Corporation,  it 
was  dedaoed  by  statute  *,  that  the  judgement  obtained 
upon  the  late  quo  zoarraniOj  and  all  the  prooeediags  there* 
upon,  were  illegal  and  arbitrary ;  and  it  was  enacted,  not 
only  that  such  judgement  should  be  reversed,  annulled, 
and  made  void,  but  that  the  mayor,  commonalty  and 
citicens  should  for  ever  thereafter  remain  a  body  eor* 
porate  and  politic,  without  any^seixure  or  foreiodger, 
or  being  thereof  excluded  or  ousted,  upon  any  protenes 
of  forfeiture,  or  misdemeanour,  whatsoever,  theretofors 
or  thereafter  to  be  done,  committed,  or  suflered* 

The  citizens  now,  ftiUy  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  value  of  their  political  rights,  began  to  be  more 
than  ever  desirous  of  attaining  civic  distinctions ;  and 
their  elective  franchises,  accordingly,  occupied  an  in- 
craased  proportion  of  their  attention.  The  rights  and 
forms  of  election  by  the  Common  Hall  and  by  the  Ward- 
niote  were  not  at  this  period  so  cleariy  ascertained  as 
such  constitutional  privileges  should  be.  The  ancient 
dustoms  in  this  respect  had,  in  early  times,  been  often 
invaded ;  the  law  had  been  several  times  altered  by  the 

•  2  WUl.  ft  M.  aen.  1.  c.  8. 
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citkeiM  Aemaefared ;  and  cootndielory  enactments  had 
from  time  to  time  been  made.  The  aeiaure  of  the  ehav* 
ter^  by  wMeh  bo  many  corporate  dignitaries  and  officers 
had  been  displaced^  and  its  sndden  reston^on,  together 
with  some  {nrovisiooary  clauses  in  the  act  of  Wilfiam^ 
tended,  still  further,  to  increase  the  confusion.  Dis^ 
pntes  arose  almost  immediately  after  the  passing  tiiis 
set;  and  severe  contests  for  office  continually  occurt 
ring,  served  to  enhance  them«  The  Court  of  Aldermen 
exevcised  the  right  of  ad|ndicating,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  election  of  their  fellows,  subject  to  the  jorisdie^ 
tion  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  the  Court  of  Com« 
non  Council  assumed  that  of  deciding  contests  in  re* 
gard  to  their  own  members,  and  even  in  regard  to  the 
returns  of  aldermen^ — a  right  which  they  certainly  did 
not  possess  in  either  instance.  Several  acts  of  Com* 
mon  Council  passed  from  time  to  time  declaratory  of 
the  rights  of  voting,  and  regulating  the  modes  of  pro* 
ceeding  at  elections*  The  disputes,  however,  were  by 
DO  means  allayed,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the  courts 
of  law  both  in  the  cases  of  aldermen  and  in  those  of 
common  conncilmen,  one  of  which  was  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  *• 

To  settle  these  controversies,  to  regulate  the  order  of 
election  at  wardmotes,  and  finally  to  decide  upon  th^ 
qoalifications  of  the  voters  and  candidates,  a  ciraimittee 
of  the  court  of  Common  Council  was  formed,  who  noere 

"  ■  I  w    II  I         I  II       mm^mmmmm      ill  ■i»Miii      ■»■■  iiin—iw      ifii—       n  IH 

*  For  a  detailed  accoant  of  these  dfopales  aod  coo«Mtf«aiid  the  many 
opiiioBs  in  fogard  to  the  elective  qaaliflcationt  i  wld.  Maidaad,  ^.  i* 
pp.494,4S6«499,581,5SS, Journals.  Stampe, pp.  144,911.  Stainer, p. 819. 
Lewen,  pp.  S,S,8S.  Town  Clerk's  office.  Har^.  M8S.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  1S05. 
pp.  SOS  et  teq.,  280.  No.  139.  pp.  485»  567, 599.  No.  148.  pp.  353,  354. 
No.  309.  pp.  885,990. 
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instroded  to  draw  up  an  act  for  that  |HirpoBe'^.  Tliey 
were  proceeding*  to  efect  this  object,  when,  inr  th^  year 
1725,  an  inquiry  having  been  instituted  in  the  itouse  of 
lliords  relative  to  the  proceedings  on  disputed  elections 
in  the  City  of  London,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  calculated  to  supersede  their  k- 
bours,  and  to  provide  a  legislative  decision  on  these 
much  contested  points.  The  citizens  were  naturally 
jealous  of  this  interference,  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  petitioned  strenuously  against  itf.  Notwith- 
standing which,  the  bill  passed,  after  considerable  op- 
position and  many  protests  f ;  but  certainly  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  original  and  genuine  consti- 
tution of  the  Corporation.  Although  it  introduced  some 
new  provisions  and  modifications,  as  well  in  regard  to 
elections  as  to  other  matters  ^,  it  does  not  seem,  on  the 
whole,  ill  calculated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  enacted.  Ai  the  subject  matter  of  this  sta- 
tute is  elsewhere  referred  to,  we  shall  only  remark  here, 
that  one  clause,  which  confirmed  a  privilege  claimed 
by  the  aldermen,  of  negativing  any  question  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  by  a  majority  of  themsehetj  was 
violently  resisted ;  and  after  many  contests  both  in  the 
Common  Hall  and  Common  Council,  at  length  repealed  ' 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  || 

This  was  the  last  memorable  occurrence  affecting  the 
civic  rights  and  constitution.  It  is  true  that  many  events, 

*  Journal,  Lewen.  Town  Clerk's  office,  p.  9fl,  which  contains  the  ;ip- 
pointment  of  the  commiUee,  whose  proceedings  are  continoed  from  time  to 
time  In  the  sobseqaent  journals. 

f  Ibid.     Maltland's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  534.  t  Ibid. 

S  VId.  Mprff,  Chap.  lU;  and  past.  Book  II.  chap.  7. 

[{  19  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 
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ejcdting^  intense  temporary  interest  of  a  political  nature, 
have  from  time  to  time  agitated  the  City ;  but  as  none 
of  them  produced  a  lasting,  if  any,  effect  on  its  genuine 
corporate  privileges  or  constitution,  it  is  conceived  the 
history  of  them  may  be  properly  left  to  those  volumes 
winch  have  treated  of  them  at  large*. 


^  The  J  are  to  he  found  in  detail  in  Maitland  and  Noorthonck^s  Histories. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Charter  of  William  the  Conqueror.— The  Porireve.'^The 
Borough-Barons. -^Citizens  to  be  Law-voorthj/. — Right 
of  Heirship. 

It  will  be  the  attempt  of  this  Book  to  detail  and  ex- 
plain the  Charters  of  London  *, — a  task  which  obviously 

*  It  has  not  escaped  attention,  that  an  explanatory  exposition  of  the 
Cbarten  of  London  may,  on  a  saperficial  consideration,  be  liable  \o  objec- 
tions; as  comprombingby  poaribility  the  prifate  rights  and  priTileges  of  in- 
dividnals  as  citiiens.  With  respect  to  any  other  Corporation  this  objection 
might  be  entitled  to  some  weight  i  bnt  with  regard  to  that  of  London,  it  is 
confidently  submitted  that  the  following  obierrations  are  snfllcient  to  refute 
any  such  idea.  Ist.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  London  are 
hardly  to  be  considered  of  a  prtoala  nature :  the  public  have  a  general  and 
a  national  interest  in  them,  and  the  prewrvation  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
national  object.  Snd.  The  charters  have  been  already  published  by  rarious 
bands ;  and  the  substance  of  them  has  become  easily  accessible  and  noto- 
rious. Srd.  The  erroneous  translations  of  them ,  together  with  the  barren  and 
ignorant  commentaries  of  all  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  the  task,  have 
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comprises  a  considerable  discussion  of  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  citizens.  A  full  dissertation  on 
this  subject  would  involve  nearly  all  that  concerns  the 
civic  rights  and  privileges,  and  occupy  several  volumes. 
It  would  therefore  exceed  the  general  scope  and  object 
of  this  work,  to  examine  all  the  minute  details  of  the 
charters ;  although  few  points  will  be  left  altogether 
unnoticed.  One  object  will  be  more  peculiarly  kept  in 
view ;  which  is,  to  explain  those  terms  and  passages 
which  are  likely  to  be  least  understood  or  most  liable 
to  misconstruction. 

The  use  of  sealed  charters,  and  indeed  the  term  itself, 
as  applied  to  seignorial  grants,  though  not  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  *.  The 
original  nature  of  a  charter  amongst  those  nations  who 
first  adopted  the  term  was,  in  all  probability,  nothing 
more  than  the  grant  of  such  lands  or  other  property,  as 
the  grantor  might  claim  a  proprietary  control  ovf  r ;  or 
of  privileges  to  individuals  who  were  subject  to  the  al- 
most absolute  dominion  of  their  lord.  But  in  the  pro- 
done  the  City  all  Me  harm  which  could  possibly  arise  from  the  publication 
of  them»  while  iht  good  has  been  hitherto  anattained.  Under  these  circom- 
stances  it  wiU  be  readily  acknowledged  that  the  chartered  rights  of  the  eiti- 
aens  cannot  be  endangered  by  being  liilly  and  properly  nndentood.  The 
author  is  unable  to  famish  an  accurate  or  corrected  translation  of  the  City 
Charters,  as  none  at  present  eiistsf  but  he  may  be  justified  in  mentioDiii|[i 
that,  as  such  a  labour  would  be  both  extensive  and  responsible,  the  Corpo- 
ration woold  consult  their  real  interest  by  undertaking,  as  a  public  olyect,  to 
acquire  one,  f«r  their  own  use.  The  following  abridgements  are  taken  frosi 
the  coBimon  printed  translations,  but  have  almost  all  been  corrected  either 
from  the  originals  themselves  or  copies  recorded  in  the  Town  Clerk's  oiicc, 
or  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  Spelman*8  Gloss.  **Char(a."  Madox'«  Hist.  Exch.  pref.  p.  15  ci  Mff. 
Seld.  Janus  Angl.  lib.  8.  s  2.  quoting  Ingulpbtts. 
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gress  of  regal  assumptions,  a  Royal  charter  came  to  have 
a  much  more  extensive  operation ;  and  in  England, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  until  the  establishment 
of  a  parliament  on  its  present  constitutional  basis,  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Edwards,  a  charter  of  the  king  was 
considered  as  declaratory  at  least,  and  often  dictatory,  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Thus  we  find  Magna  Charta  at 
the  head  of  our  Statute-book :  and  in  the  earlier  charters, 
and  particularly  those  of  London,  many  clauses  are  in- 
troduced which  the  present  system  of  our  constitution 
will  not  allow  to  be  conferred,  except  by  legislative 
authority ;  and  many  privileges  granted  would  not  at 
present  be  considered  valid,  unless  they  had  been  con- 
firmed in  parliament,  or  that  such  confirmation  could 
be  implied  from  immemorial  prescriptive  usage.  The 
learned  antiquary  may  perhaps  reconcile  these  extensive 
kind  of  charter  grants,  conferred  in  early  times,  with 
that  legislative  stamp  of  validity,  which  at  present  the 
law  of  the  land  requires,  by  a  reference  to  the  attesta- 
tions usually  affixed  to  them  ;  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  so  affixed  by  those  who  might  be  considered 
as  members  of  the  great  national  council ;  without 
whose  concurrence,  it  has  been  argued,  the  king  could 
not  make  laws  :  but  the  distinction  in  quality  between 
charters  strictly  proprietary  in  their  nature,  and  those 
which  may  be  termed  legislative,  is  certainly  very  eva- 
nescent*. The  nature  and  operation  of  a  royal  char- 
ter, as  at  present  settled  after  the  full  establishment  of 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  be  succinctly  de- 
scribed,— as  the  grant  of  such  powers  and  privileges,  only, 
as  specifically  emanate  from  the  royal  prerogative. 

*  Lands  were  often  granted  in  the  Saxon  times  with  the  consent  of  the  wi' 
ttnagtmotft.    Turner's  Anglo-Snx.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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The  first  of  tbe  City  charters  was  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  very  soon  after  his  accession,  and  is  an 
obvious  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks.  It  runs, 
according  to  the  Saxon  dialect,  in  these  words*: — 

Wittm  kynj  jjiet:  Wittm  bifceop  ^  sofppej^ 
pojitijiepan,  ^  ealle  fa  bujihpajiu  bmnan  lonbone 
Fpencifce  ^  enjtifce  pjieonblice,  ^  ic  ky^e  eop  f 
ic  p^lle  f  jet  been  eallpa  J^aepa  laja  peojiSe  J?e 
jyt  paepan  on  eabpepbef  baeje  k^njef.  ^  ic  p]^lle 
]?act  as\c  c^\h  beo  hif  paebep  yppnume  aeptep  hif 
paebep  basje.  ^  ic  nelle  jej^olian  f  asnij  man  eop 
aenij  ppanj  beobe.     job  eop  jehealbe. 

The  literal  translation  is  as  follows : — 

^^  William  the  King  greets  William  the  Bishop  and 
Godfrey  the  Portreve,  and  all  the  Burghers  within 
London,  French  and  English,  friendly.  And  I  make 
known  to  you  that  I  will,  that  ye  be  law-worthy,  as  ye 
were  in  the  days  of  King  Edward.  And  I  will,  that 
each  child  be  his  father's  heir  after  his  father's  days. 
And  I  will  not  suffer  that  any  man  command  you  any 
wrong.    God  keep  youf." 

*  It  ii  preKired  with  great  care  in  an  oaken  box  amon{;Bt  the  archives  of 
the  City.  This  charter  is  lilLewise  copied  into  Liber  Albas,  and  Is  recog- 
nized in  the  Inspeximas  Charter  of  Charles  II. 

[The  Saxon  charter  abote  has  been  collated  with  the  original  la  the  Town 
Clerk's  office.    Edit.] 

f  There  is  another  charter  of  the  Conqueror  presenred  in  the  taase  box 
with  the  above.  It  is  without  date ;  and  it  does  not  mention  to  whom  the 
grant  Is  made.  It  is  directed  to  the  Bishop  and  Sweyn  the  Sheriff  oi  East 
Saxony^  and  merely  states  that  he  has  granted  to  kit  dear  man  or  men  (fHends) 
a  certain  piece  of  land  at  Gyddesdon,  according  to  his  agreement ;  and  tiiat 
be  will  not  saffer  the  French  or  the  English  to  hurt  them  in  any  thing. 
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The  import  of  this  short  charter  may  have  been^  per- 
haps, already  sufficiently  explained  *•  It  grants  nothing 
new,  nor  does  it  confer  any  specific  or  distinguishing 
privileges.  It  merely  declares,  that  the  Conqueror  will 
not  reduce  the  citizens  to  a  state  of  dependent  and 
slavish  vassalage.  It  is  granted  to  French  and  English 
indiscriminately,  in  their  simple  quality  of  residents 
within  the  City.  The  terms  of  it  are  such  as  rather 
characterize  a  law  made  by  an  absolute  prince,  than  a 
grant  made  with  relation  to  private  property :  they 
refer  to  rights  strictly  constitutional.  At  the  same  time 
they  imply  at  least  a  claim  of  proprietary  title  in  the 
donor;  and,  simple  as  these  conceded  rights  may  appear 
to  us  at  the  present  day,  the  remission  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  reduce  the  City  to  the  condition  of  a  de- 
mesne appanage  of  the  Crown,  must,  at  the  time  of 
granting  this  charter,  have  been  appreciated  by  the  citi- 
zens as  an  invaluable  boon.  In  making  the  citizens 
freemen^  or  rather  ^ree  tenants^  this  charter  forms  the 
appropriate  and  stable  basis  of  all  the  subsequently  ac- 
quired franchises  of  the  citizens,  whether  political,  cor- 
porate, or  private. 

PojiTREVE.— The  Gerefa,  or  governor  of  the  port,  to 
whom,  with  the  bishop,  this  charter  is  addressed,  was  an 
oflScer  whose  functions  and  authority  it  is  now  impossi- 
ble accurately  to  define.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  possessed  some  powers  beyond  that  of  the  she- 
riff of  a  county ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  certain  the  sheriff 
exercised  functions  in  his  district  which  the  portreve  did 
not.  As  governor  of  the  port^  and  of  the  metropolis  in 
which  the  king  himself  resided,  it  may  be  reasonably 


♦  Vid.  supra,  pp.  21,28,  54, 132. 
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conjectured  he  possessed  a  fiscal,  as  #ell  as  magisterial, 
authority  of  larger  extent  than  the  sherifis ;  and  perhapft 
as  the  heads  of  all  the  London  wards,  or  gilde,  when 
assembled  in  the  general  Jblkmote^  or  gprand  hustings 
court,  he  might  exercise  some  municipal  prerogatives 
beyond  those  of  the  sheriff  in  his  folkmote  or  skiremote» 
But  neither  the  City  folkmote  or  the  hustings  court 
were  ever  known  to  exercise  the  judicial  functions  of  a 
criminal  court,  as  conducted  by  the  shirenuAe;  nor  had 
the  portreve  any  jurisdiction  in  the  separate  City  leets, 
as  the  sheriff  had  in  each  hundred  tit  turn :  but  leet  courts 
were  always  held  distinctly  and  independently  by  the 
reve  or  alderman  of  each  ward  or  gild.  Indeed,  in  the 
time  of  Athelstan  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
such  municipal  chief  as  the  portreve,  or  any  magistrate 
executing  his  functions ;  for  in  that  princess  reign  we 
find  the  great  legislative  assembly  of  the  citizens  com- 
posed of  a  congregation  of  reves,  eorles,  and  ceorles,  to- 
gether with  the  bishop. 

The  term  gerefa  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  was  ap- 
plied throughout  Europe  to  dignitaries  of  various  dis- 
tinctions :  such  as  landgrave^  margrave^  pabgravcy  shire' 
retCy  borough-reve ;  the  prefix  (He)  being  merely  ex- 
pletory  in  this  and  many  other  Gothic  words.  Lateral- 
ly, the  word  signifies  a  companion^  or  attendant,  and, 
no  doubt,  was  originally  applied  to  those  noble  youths 
who,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  allied  themselves  in 
peace  and  in  war  to  the  persons  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
manic princes,  and  formed  the  main  support  of  their 
dignity  and  authority  *. 

*  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  IS,  14.  The  historian  terms  them  "  comitesi" 
which  is  precisely  the  LAtin  name  applied  to  the  carls  who  succeeded  the 
original  reves  in  their  authority  in  England. 
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When  tfais  officer  was  appointed  to  preside  over  a  whole 
county  in  England,  he  seems  wiginally  to  have  borne  the 
same  rank  and  duties  as  an  earl  or  ealderman.  In  the  early 
Saxon  times,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  all  governors  of 
counties  and  provinces  were  termed  ealdermen^  or  alder- 
meny — qiiasiy  the  oldennan.  And  the  title  of  reeve  seems 
to  have  been  subsequently  applied  by  the  Saxons  as  an* 
other  appellation  for  the  same  person  *.  Thus  we  find 
Alflred  appointing  an  alderman  over  all  London  f.  In 
the  time  of  Knut,  and  not  before,  eorle$  came  also  to  be 
called  eaidermen  or  aldermen;  though  according  to  Sel- 
den,  the  eorle  or  eatl  was,  originally,  a  higher  dignitary 
than  the  ealdermany  and  literally  signified  etheUngy  or 
noble  j:.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  term  eork  was 
first  translated  by  come$y  in  Latin,  and  thus  became  sy« 
ndnymouB  with  the  tertn  rete.  Accordingly  we  learn 
from  Selden,  that,  when  the  term  vke*comes  was  first 
used  as  the  Latin  translation  of  'sherifi^,'  in  the  Saxon 
times,  it  did  not  signify  dep|r/y-earl,  but  rather  one  in- 
vested with  the  functions  o/'an  earl,  in  a  district  where 
there  was  no  earl  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;-^as  one  ^^rt- 
tetn  comUia  supplens  §." 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  reve,  or  the  al- 
derman, were  in  the  earlier  Saxon  times  appointed  by 
the  king ;  although  he  had,  unquestionably,  the  power 
to  displace  them  for  misconduct :  but  it  rather  seems 
that  they  were  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  or 
the  district  over  which  they  presided  ||.  The  appoint- 
ment of  earls  over  counties,  when  that  term  first  came 

*  Seld.  Tit.  Hon.  p.  639  et  8eq.  f  Ibid.  p.  650. 

t  Ibid.  p.  6S9  et  seq,  ^  Ibid.  p.  645  et  seq. 

I  Blacks.  Comm.  vol.iv.  p.  413:  and  Ilobert9on*s  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note 
l^ad^fi.,and  the  authorities  there  quoted.— Blackstonc  insists  that  all  ma- 
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to  be  applied  to  governors  of  that  description,  although 
it  probably  sprung  from  the  king's  authority,  yet  seems 
neither  to  have  been  general  throughout  all  counties,  or 
to  have  superseded  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  more 
ancient  reve.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that,  when 
by  degrees  a  distinction  arose  between  the  titles  of  earls 
and  reves  of  counties,  the  latter  held  a  rank  considera- 
bly inferior :  for  we  find  that  the  zoere  (or  price)  of  an 
earl's  head  was  8000  thrymsas,  and  that  of  a  high-reve 
or  sheriff  was  but  4000  *. 

These  changes  in  the  relative  rank  of  earls  and  reves 
appear  never  to  have  been  applied  to  London :  for  the 
Reve  of  London,  passing  under  the  various  denomi* 
nations  of  portreve,  provost,  bailiff,  and  custos,  not  only 
always  appears  to  have  held  the  same  authority  and 
functions  as  the  earl  of  a  county  f ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  we  find  the  lord  mayor  taxed  as  an  earl  | : 
and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  principle  upon  which 
this  magistrate  ought  to  have  an  inferior  rank  assigned 
to  him  at  the  present  day. 

Burghers. — Literally  burhwaruy  i.e.  boroughmen; 
from  bur,  burgy  or  burgh  (Sax.)?  a  city  or  fort,  and  xDor 

gistrates  were  In  the  Saxon  times  elected  by  the  people  tbemielvet.  How- 
ever, towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  the  carls  of  connUeS|aod 
even  an  officer  called  the  alderman  of  all  England,  seem  to  have  taken  their 
authority  under  the  Crown.  V  id.  Turner's  Ang.-Sax.  vol.  li.  pp.  93,94.  There 
are  no  traces  of  the  sheriff  or  of  any  other  inferior  magistrates  being  so  ap- 
pointed. So  Hey  wood  (on  Borough  Elections,  p.  10.)  calls  the  head  officen 
of  boroughs,  who  hold  by  prescriptive  tkUiont  the  Common  Lao  ojkerttds 
their  notorious  denomination. 

♦  Turner's  Ang.-Sax.  vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  234. 

+  Vld.in/ra,chap.  10. 

t  'Noorthouck,  p.  16.    Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  128.   Gough's  Lond.  Triumph 
p.  347. 
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or  waray  a  man  *.  This  Gothic  term  wary  it  is  considered 
by  Spelman,  was  the  original  etymon  from  which  that  of 
baron  was  derived  f,  the  letters  b  and  u  being  very  ca- 
priciously and  indiscriminately  used  by  the  Saxons  j:. 
The  word  baron^  in  its  original  import  signified  no  more 
than  a  man\;  as  we  say  to  this  day,  in  legal  language, 
baron  andjcmmey  for  man  and  wife ;  and  as  the  Scotch 
still  term  a  child  a  bairn  or  &ant,  which  expression 
originally  meant  any  man  childy  and  probably  sprang 
from  the  same  derivation  ||.  In  denominating  the  citi- 
zens, therefore,  burhwarUy  although  the  term  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  boroughbaronsy  or  in  more  modern  lan- 
guage barons  ofJLondony  yet  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
the  appellative  men,  or  citizens,  of  London. 

As  applied  to  a  particular  class  of  subjects,  the  deno- 
mination ofbarones  seems  first  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  German  Empire,  as  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  appellativeyreyen  or freon,  signifying 
freeman  simply ;  and  in  progress  of  time,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  that  otfreyherren  and  herreny  signifying,  more 

•  Lye's  Gothic  Diet. «'  Bnrsh." 

f  Spelm*  Glow. ''  Baro;"  and  Hist.  Excli.  toI.  i.  pp.  197,  lOS.  It  b  pos- 
sible tliat  the  earliest  etymoD  of  tlie  word  Is  to  be  found  amongst  tlie  Ori* 
CDtal  languages,  the  acknowledged  roots  of  the  Gothic  and  Scandinafian 
tongues.  Thus  loa,  walUiy  waris^  and  war,  all  signify  *  man,"  and  sometimes 
''lord,"  in  the  SanslLrit  and  modem  languages  of  Hindostan.  From  these 
words  we  draw  the  derivatives ^  pesh-wa**  the/oroitan, ^  guik-war"  tkemau 
of  the  cow  (the  most  sacred  of  animals  among  the  Hindoos),  which  are  titles 
ofroyalty  In  the£a6t. 

t  Lye*s  Gothic  Diet.  Let.  •"  B." 

S  Spelman*s  Gloss. '^  Baro."  Hist.  Excb.  pp.  1197,1108.  Seld.  Tit.  Hon. 
p.  481 .  So  weregild  means  the  price  of  a  man ;  that  is,  the  compensation  to 
be  made  by  way  of  6ne  for  his  murder.  Vid.  infra.  Chap.  2.  Tnrner*B 
Aog.-Saz.  Chapter  on  wercf.     Spelman  on  Feuds,  15. 

g  Lyc'9  Gothic  Diet.  "  Barn." 
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espeeially,  lord  of  a  ditirict*^  The  word  was  introdueed 
into  England  in  the  latter  sense  at  least,  (if  indeed  it 
was  erer  previously  known  in  any  other,)  by  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  by  him  it  was  appropriated  to  desig- 
nate, according  to  the  doctrines  of  feudal  law,  tboee  who 
held  lands  immediately  from  himself  as  hisienoiflf  in  co- 
pUey  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  their  respective  domains  t.  These 
tenants  were  often  distinguished  by  the  name  ofbanma 
regis  t. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  of  tenants  of  the  king  in  atpUe 
in  free  burgage,  that  burgesses  of  that  quality  acquired 
the  title  of  barons ;  and  the  term  was  not  confined  to 
the  citizens  of  London  in  particular,  but  those  of  many 
other  boroughs  were  greeted  with  the  same  style,  in  de- 
ference to  the  same  right  §•  These  barons,  or  king's 
tenants,  as  the  persons  most  concerned  in  the  political 
interests  of  the  state,  were  summoned  by  the  king  to 
form  the  great  or  parliamentary  council  of  the  nation  || ; 
and  this  is  suflScient  to  account  for  the  constant  attend* 
ance  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  London  in  that  assembly. 

In  consequence  of  the  gradual  transfer  of  estates  and 
the  parcelling  out  of  the  royal  demesnes,  the  number  of 
barons  under  the  Norman  dynasty  greatly  increased; 
and  included  amongst  them  many  chief  tenants  whose 

*  SpelmaD*8  GIom.  '*  Baron.*'    Seld.  Tit  Hon.  pp.  418, 470  ef  9eq. 

f  Selden  TU.  Hon.  pp.  478,479  el  at^.j  and  710,  738.  Madoz^s  Hisl. 
Ezch.  Tol.  i.  p.  107.  Hey  wood's  Dissert,  p.  SI  8.  The  rights  of  tac  and  mc 
composed  the  ftaroiua/ jurisdiction.  Vid.  Domesday  BooIk.  EUb's  Introd. 
p.  87.    Larabard't  Archaion.  LL.  £d.  SI. 

X  Domesday  Book.  EUb's  Introd.  p.  14. 

S  Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  7 17.  Spelm.  Gloss.  Madox*8  HM.  Rxcb.  tol.  i 
p.  198. 

II  Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  789  ti  teq. 
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property  wasi  comparatively^  very  idsigliificant  *.  The 
practice  likewise  of  subinfeudaiion  produced  many  other 
free  tenants  of  estateSi  who,  possessing  in  virtue  of  their 
property  the  right  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  or 
of  Indding  courts  leet  and  courts  baron,  which  was 
deemed  the  distinguishing  qualification  of  a  baron  f,  at« 
tained  by  custom  the  same  denomination,  though  im- 
properly ;  for,  according  to  feudal  tenures,  this  second* 
ary  class  of  free  tenants  was  composed  of  such  as  were 
anciently  termed  vavasours  j:,  and  had  not  any  claim  to 
be  summoned  to  the  king's  great  council^.  This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  barons  gave  occasion  to  the  di- 
vision of  them,  by  some  ordinance  now  unknown,  into 
the  two  classes  of  greater  and  lesser  baronsy  about  the 
hitter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John  || ;  not  with  refe- 
rence to  the  quantity  of  their  estates  or  knight's  fees,  (as 
was  once  commonly  but  erroneously  supposed!,)  but 
rather,  as  it  is  conjectured  by  Selden,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  more  ancient  and  powerful  barons  to 
the  introduction  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  newly-erected 
free  tenants  to  an  equal  dignity  with  themselves^  The 
former  class  included  all  those  tenants  in  capite  who  were 
summoned  to  the  great  council,  singulatimy  by  the  king's 
own  letter,  and  who  were  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  for  their  whole  barony,  however  numerous 
the  knight's  fees  might  be  within  it**.  The  latter  com- 
prised, not  only  all  the  other  tenants  in  capite  who  were 
directed  to  be  summoned  to  the  council  by  the  sheriffs  and 

*  Seidell's  Tit.  Hon.  pp.  7S8»  7S9  et  $eq. 

i  Lambard's  Archaion.  LL.  Edw.;  aad  vid.  mpra,  pa^e  390  note  i. 
t  Sclden's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  713 ;  and  Spelm.  Glov.  **  Vavafonn." 
S  Selden*8  Til.  Hon.  p.  743.  y  Ibid.  p.  739  el  $eq. 

t  Ibid.  p.  766.  •  •  Ibid.  p.  739. 
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who  paid,  as  anciently  vavasours  did,  £5  for  every  knight's 
fee,  but  also  those  who  merely  held  manors,  and  were 
termed  barons  in  virtue  of  their  juridical  franchises*.  In 
the  higher  class  of  this  subdivision  it  would  seem  that 
the  barons  of  boroughs,  or  at  least  those  who  repre- 
sented them  in  state  afiairs,  were  anciently  entitled  to 
be  ranked ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  common 
borough  barons  formed  a  distinct  class  among  them- 
selves. The  aldermen  of  London,  however,  would  at 
all  events,  in  respect  of  their  jurisdiction  in  wardmotes, 
be  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  rank  with  the  barons  of 
manors  t;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  changed 
their  earlier  title,  whether  it  was  reve  or  alderman,  for 
the  specific  appellation  of  baron.  They  were  buried 
with  the  same  ceremonials  as  were  customary  at  the 
funeral  of  barons  of  the  highest  order  ^ ;  and  in  tbe 
time  of  Richard  11.  they  were  assessed  at  the  same 
amount  §• 

After  this  distinction  of  the  greater  and  lesser  barons, 
the  name,  as  applied  to  the  latter,  grew  gradually  into 
disuse ;  and  it  is  to  be  gathered,  that  by  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  it  had  altogether  ceased,  and  the  title  was 
used  as  the  geueral  designation  of  the  greater  barons 
only.  The  citizens  of  London  were  commonly  termed 
barons,  in  charters  and  other  public  documents,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  sucb 
distinction  in  subgequent  reigns.    Richard  II.  first  cre- 

•  Spelm.  Gloss.    Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  739. 

f  Lambard*8  Archaion.  LL.  Edw.  Thus  we  find  they  ore  termed  bs- 
rons  of  aoes  in  Henry  the  Firet^s  charter.  Vid.  tupra,  p.  122;  and  iii/rtf, 
Chap.  22.. 

i  Strype*8  Stow,  book  v.  p.  81. 

h  Noorthouck,  p.  76.     Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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ated  barons  by  letters  patent^ :  and  the  title  then,  and 
not  before,  became  a  name  of  dignity  f;  for  previous  to 
that  period,  a  baron  could  not  plead  oi  be  impleaded  by 
that  addition,  but  simply  by  that  of  a  knight  or  esquire  | ; 
nor,  indeed,  were  they  permitted  to  wear  coronets  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  §  After  the  creation  of  barons 
by  letters  patent  had  raised  the  term  to  a  title  of  dig- 
nity, all  lesser  barons  of  course  lost  every  real  preten* 
sion  to  that  name ;  and  finally,  by  the  abolition  of  chi- 
valry tenures  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  every  vestige 
of  claim  to  that  denomination,  in  any  sense,  became  ob- 
literated. It  has  been  thought  pertinent  to  enter  into 
some  detail  in  explanation  of  this  term,  as  its  ancient 
application  to  citizens  of  London  has  sometimes  occa- 
sioned a  mistaken  conception  of  their  dignity  ||. 

Law-wobthy.— -That  is,  the  citizens  were  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  freemen  in  courts  of  justice ;  for  by  the 
Saxon  as  well  as  the  feudal  system  of  law,  none  but^ee- 
fnen  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  trial  according  to 
any  recognized  judicial  form,  either  in  civil  or  criminal 
suits  I.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the  administration 


*  Selden*8  Tit.  Hon.  p.  774.    Lord  Raymond's  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  859. 

-f  Seidell's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  774.  Davis's  Rep.  p.  60.  Bro.  ab  Amercement, 
Pl.  52.  8  Henry  VI.  9, 88.    Jenk.  Rep.  p.  809. 

}  Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  774.  S  Ibid. 

I  AUiioagli  in  tliis  explication  of  tlie  quality  and  dignity  uf  ancient  barons 
some  confldeuc*  of  oDtnion  may  h«v«  been  expressed,  yet  the  best  antbori* 
ties  have  been  stodioosly  consolted  on  the  snbject.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
aclLDowledged  that  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty  {  and  has  oc- 
casioned not  only  donbts,  but  palpable  errors  among  several  learned  men. 
The  SDggestions  of  Sir  VfTilliam  Temple  with  reference  to  the  German  and 
Italian  Maroiw  seem  very  fanciful,  and  unsupported  by  authority.  Yid.  his 
Treatise  on  Heroic  Virtue. 

f  Seldeo's  Janus  Angl.  1085«    Ibid.  Notes  upon  ForteKue,  1895.    Spel. 
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of  crimiBal  law  during  the  Sftzon  dynasty  was  very 
imperfect  and  irregular^.  There  were  yarious  modes 
of  trial,  however,  recogniaed  amongst  them  for  the  in- 
Festigation  of  publie  and  private  wrongs,  the  adoption 
of  which  in  each  particular  instance  seems  to  have  de* 
pended,  sometimes  on  the  caprice  of  the  defendant,  and, 
at  others,  on  the  custom  of  the  place.  Among  these,  ap. 
peals  to  the  interposition  of  the  Deity,  so  general  amoog 
all  barbarous  nations,  by  some  ceremoni8l,^-«>such  as  the 
ardealy  the  corsnedy  and  many  other  devices,— were  by 
no  means  uncommon*  But  the  most  firequent  modes 
of  trial  seem  to  have  been  that  by  jury,  and  that  by 
wagttr  of  law,  or  purgation,  i.  e.  by  the  oath  of  the  party 
denying  the  act,  together  with  that  of  some  prefixed 
number  of  men,  termed  eompurgatorsj  who  swore  they 
believed  in  such  oath  of  the  defendant  f.  To  these 
forms  of  trial,  the  Normans  added  that  by  wager  of 
battle.  A  person  entitled  to  appeal  to  any  of  these 
forms  of  trial  was  declared  to  be  ^'  rectus  in  emiaj^  sad 
was  called  ^^  liber  et  kgaUs  homo;''  terms  which  were 
deemed  synonymous,  and  were  used  indiscriminately  |. 
But  villeins,  and  those  who  were  not  free  tenants,  or 
at  all  events  those  composing  the  numerous  class  of 
slaves  or  bondmen  amongst  the  Saxons,  had  no  right  to 
appeal  to  any  of  these  acknowledged  modes  of  trial, 

Glofk  Uber  ^  Lftgnmaiinai.'*  Thii  was  the  law  unongst  sU  the  wacieM  *>* 
tioiM  of  Northern  Europe.    Vid.  Bain.  Ra«Uw,  %a1.  amdir.  p.  196. 

*  Vid.  tmpruy  pp.  49  et  9§q, 

f  SoldeD*8  Notes  upon  Fortetcue,  1893.  Spelm.  Gloss.  **Junita«"*'Uidi,'* 
\egttm  ^^vadiaree."  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  trial  by  jary,  ni 
by  wager  of  law,  was  not  originally  the  sam^  But  certainly  trial  by  joT 
was  daring  the  Saxon  period  in  a  most  cmde  and  imperfect  state.  Vitf .  Tor* 
ner's  Ang.-Sax.  vol.  ii.  ch.  9 ;  and  t'ft/ra.  Chap.  2. 

t  SpeIm.«'UgaUs,'*  *«  Liber.'' 
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and  their  oaths  were  in  no  respect  to  be  taken  *.  So  » 
person  attainted  of  perjury  was  adjudged  to  lose  his  km 
or  hi$  free  lam;  or^  as  Glanvill  expresses  it>  Uses  ike  law 
4^  the  landy  and  was  to  be  no  longer  oath-worthy  f. 

HBiBSHip.<*-LiteraUy,  beoyrf-numey  be  the  taker  of 
his  inheritance.  The  right  of  heirship  amongst  free  te- 
nants was  a  general  common-law  right  during  the  Saxoa 
times  ^,  and  is  plainly  derived  from  their  anceBtors  the 
Germans  §.  The  right,  although  not  strictly  consistent 
with  pure  feudal  principles,  seems  to  have  been  engrafted 
iato  that  system  before  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror  la 
England  ||«  The  law  of  descent,  however,  in  regard  to 
real  property,  was  different  amongst  the  Saxons  and  ibt 
Normans.  The  latter  introduced  into  England  the 
feudal  rule  of  primogeniture ;  though  it  appears  Urntj 
by  the  ancient  common  law,  all  the  males  shared  alike! • 
Whether  the  latter  was  the  rule  or  not  amongst  the  citi- 
^Qs  of  London  cannot  now  be  distinctly  ascertained ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  the  Saxon  times 
the  rule  of  descent  in  London  was  in  conformity  with 
that  which  governed  other  free  tenures  in  England. 
This  rule  of  descent  by  partition  very  soon  gave  way  to 


•  Seld.  JanuB  Ang.  1025.  Wright's  Tenures,  p. 215  ei  seq,;  and  Robert- 
son's Hist,  of  Charles  V.  cb.  1.  note  9.  The  district  was  not  liable  to  the 
D«ial  fine  in  case  of  bis  mnrder  and  the  non-production  of  the  murderer. 
^1.  Scac.  lib.  1.  s.  11.  He  conld  hardly  be  more  c«»plctely  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law»«  pr<i«er«ion. 

f  Selden's  Notes  upon  Fortescne,  1895,  and  authorities  quoted.  So  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  identified  with  those  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  a  person  disgracing  him- 
self in  a  court  of  justice  lo$i  Att  huPf  and  could  no  longer  be  a  witneea,  £dinb. 
Rer.  vol.  zzziv.  p.  196, 

t  LL.  Edw.  Lambard*s  Archaion.  ^  Tac.  de  Mor.  German. 

It  Wright's  Tenures,  pp.  73,74,  in  not.  1  Ibid.  p.  174  et  teq. 
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that  by  primogeniture  throughout  all  the  free  socage 
tenures,  with  very  few  exceptions  *,  as  well  as  through- 
out those  which  had  been  converted  into  military  feuds; 
and  the  change  might  have  taken  place  with  greater  fa- 
cility amongst  the  citizens,  as  they  retained  the  ancient 
Saxon  privilege  t  of  devising  their  lands  by  will  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure  %•  With  regard  to  their  per- 
tonal  estate,  the  customary  law  of  London  Would  not 
allow  of  a  bequest  of  more  than  one«third ;  one  of  the 
other  two-thirds  being  the  property  of  the  widow,  as 
her  dower,  and  the  other  that  of  the  children  in  equal 
shares  by  right  of  inheritance  §.  Villeins^  or  strict  te- 
nants in  demesne,  having  neither  estates  real  or  per- 
sonal, but  belonging,  themselves,  their  children,  and 
their  eflFects,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the 
stock  or  cattle  upon  it,  could  have  no  heritable  rights 
whatever  y. 

*  Such  as  gaTelkind,  and  borough  English.     Wrighfs  Tenures,  pp.  1T6, 

m. 

f  Ibid.  p.  171  ei  Uf.    Seld.  vol.  Ti.  p.  1666. 

t  Seld.  Tol.  vi.  pp.  1666,  1667, 1914. 

S  Priv.  Lond.  Index  •  Custom,"  "  Hotchpot."  Calthrop's  Rep.  pp.Sfi, 
IhBetteq.  This  is  now  altered  by  11  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  and  the  citisens  hate 
the  free  disposal  by  wiU  of  att  their  effeeU. 

I  Wi%ht*sTenare9»p.8l5e<sef.  Tumer^sAnc.  8az.vol.il.p.96«<«f 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Charter  of  Henry  /•• — Holding  Middlesex  to  farm.--^ 
Citizens  to  appoint  their  own  Justiciar. — Not  to  plead 
wUhotit  the  Walls. — Exemptions  from  Scoty  Danegeldy 
ondMurder^  and  from  Waging  Battle. — Compurgation. 
— Lodgings  for  the  King*s  Household. — Toll^  Passage  ^ 
and  Lestage. — Citi/  Socs. — Amerciaments  and  Weres. 
-^Miskennings  at  the  Hustings. — Attachments  for  illc" 
gai  Toll'taJcingy  and  for  Debts. 

The  king  directs  this  charter  to  all  the  dignitaries  com- 
posing the  Great  National  Council  nominatimy  and  to  all 
his  subjects  generally.  By  it  he  grants,  that  the  citizens 
shall  haye  Middlesex  to  farm  of  him  and  his  heirs  for 
£900  yearly  rent ;  and  that  they  shall  appoint  their  own 
sheriff  t :  that  they  shall  appoint  their  own  justiciar  to 
keep  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  none  other  shall  be 
justice  over  them :  that  they  shall  not  plead  without  the 
City  walls  in  any  plea :  that  they  shall  be  exempt  from 
scot,  danegeld,  and  murder;  and  that  they  shall  not 
wage  battle :  that  they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  purg- 
ing themselves  by  oath :  that  they  shall  not  be  compel- 
lable to  receive  the  members  of  the  king's  household  or 
others  into  lodgings  within  the  walls,  as  guests:  that 

*  Thii  charter  has  no  date,  ll  ii  to  be  foood  at  large  in  the  Iiwpeilmnt 
Charter  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  Liber  Albas. 

f  That  this  grant  Included  the  farm  and  iheriffwick  of  London^  also,  or  at 
least  that  such  franchise  was  held  as  of  right  by  the  citizens,  Vid.  supra^ 
p.  79. 
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they  and  their  goods  shall  be  free  from  all  manner  of 
castoms,  tolls,  passage,  and  lestage,  throughout  all  En- 
gland and  the  sea  ports :  that  the  church,  the  barons, 
and  the  citizens  shall  have  their  sacs  in  peace ;  so  that 
no  guest  tarrying  in  any  soCy  shall  pay  custom  to  any 
other  than  him  to  whom  the  soe  belongs :  that  they  shall 
not  be  mulcted  or  amerced,  in  pleas  app^taining  to 
money,  beyond  their  respective  weres^  i.  e.  one  hundred 
shillings  :  that  miskennings  shall  no  longer  be  suffered 
in  the  hustings,  or  in  the  folkmote,  or  in  other  pleas 
within  the  City :  that  the  hustings  court  shall  sit  every 
Monday :  that  the  king  will  cause  the  citizens  to  have 
their  lands  and  their  debts,  both  within  the  City  and 
without*  He  also  grants,  that  they  shall  have  right 
adjudged  to  them  in  respect  of  lands,  which  they  riiall 
have  put  in  suit  before  the  king,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  City :  that,  if  toll  or  custom  be  taken  from  a  citizen 
in  any  borough,  that  citizen  shall  take  as  much  from 
such  borough,  as  will  compensate  the  damage  received: 
that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  take  the  goods  of  any 
debtor,  who  will  not  pay  or  appear  to  disprove  the  al- 
leged debt,  which  may  be  in  the  city  or  in  the  county 
where  such  debtor  lives  as  pledge :  that  they  shall  have 
their  huntings  as  their  ancestors  had,  to  wit,  in  Chilteoi, 
in  Middlesex,  and  in  Surrey. 

MinDLESBX  TO  FABMd — ^That  is,  the  citizens  are  to 
exercise  the  shrieval  custody  and  power  over  Middle* 
sex,  and  to  have  the  collection  of  the  king's  dememe  re- 
venues arising  within  it :  but  this  right  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tenure  by  which  the  citizens  held 
freely  their  private  landed  possessions  in  their  borough. 
The  royal  revenues  derived  from  counties,  cities,  and 
demesne  districts,  were  extremely  numerous ;  and  the 
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itmiiig^  of  theu  was  «  very  honowiMe  and,  it  may  be 
believed,  a  very  Incratrre  grant*.  It  was  sometimes 
bestcnrod  on  tavoured  inAvidimIs  of  tbe  Court  at  a  stated 
tsnm ;  tbongh  ordinarily,  in  the'eounties  and  larger  cities, 
It  Was  tbe  proper  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  collect  and  account 
ibr  Ihem  in  tbe  king's  court,  according  to  his  actual  re* 
cteSptsf*  In  the  Saxon  times  the  royal  reveaues  were 
efaieiy  derived  jfrom  the  demesne  lands  of  the  king ;  and 
the  firee  tenants  at  large  of  counties  and  other  districts 
were  very  tittle  burthehed  by  demands  for  fiscal  con- 
tributions. But,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
System  by  the  Normans,  the  whole  commonwealth  had 
not  only  to  submit  to  the  various  exactions  incident  to 
feudal  tenure,  but  likewise  to  many  of  the  modes  of  tax- 
ation which  had  previously  been  enibrced  only  against 
demesne  tenants  of  the  king.  These  taxes,  or  issues, 
the  king  claimed  as  by  seignortal  tide  to  the  whole 
kingdom;  and  Ihey  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  tolls, 
customs,  and  duties,  at  bridges,  ferries,  markets,  towns, 
ports.  Sec.  which  consdtuted  the  issues  let  to  farm ;  be- 
sides the  numberless  fines,  amerciaments,  and  forfeitures, 
whidi  accrued  to  him  firom  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
fel^est  laws,  aid  fiK>m  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  (he- royal  courts  throughout  his  dominions  j;.  The 
fisbal  powers  of  the  sheriff  became,  therefore,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, of  vast  interest  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  king  no 
kHiger  entrusted  the  appointment  of  so  responsible  an 
Meer  to  the  people^,  who  would  of  course  be  anxious 

*  Madox's  Hist.  £xch.  poisim. ;  and  Flnaa  Bwrgi^  eh.  1 1 .  ss.  3, 6.  From 
auMjr  reco^  it  appears  that  large  sams  were  paid  bj  individittUt  ftrr  the 
office  of  Citttos  or  Farmer. 

f  Firma  Bargi,  cb.  11.  ».  3, 6.  t  1l»i<>- 

S  Ibid.  sf.  5, 6,  el  panim.     Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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to  evade  as  much  as  possible  the  burthen  of  his  exactions. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  besides  the 
anxiety  which  all  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  Crown  would 
naturally  feel  to  acquit  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  roaster,  many  would  be  actuated  also  by  motives 
of  self-interest  and  views  of  peculation  in  the  collection 
of  the  royal  revenue.  If,  however,  these  public  and  ac- 
countable officers  of  the  Crown  were  urged  to  extortion 
by  such  obvious  inducements,  the  individual  farmer  of 
these  regular  demesne  issues  of  a  district  at  a  stated  sum 
could  regard  his  appointment  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  license  for  rapacity;  and,  indeed,  such  grants  were 
commonly  made  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  those  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed  *•  We  have  seen  that  the 
exactions  and  abuses  of  all  kinds  practised  by  the  sherifis 
formed  some  of  the  heaviest  charges  in  the  people's  com- 
plaints  when  Edward  !•  began  his  work  of  reformation; 
and  were  amongst  those  which  were  first  to  be  re- 
dressed t« 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  those  cities  and  towns  which 
possessed  any  influence  with  the  Crown  exerted  it  with 
great  zeal,  to  have  their  farmer,  or  bailiff,  appointed 
from  amongst  themselves ;  and  to  account  for  the  more 
regular  demesne  issues  at  a  stipulated  farm  rent  j:.  The 
applications  for  such  valuable  grants  are  very  numerous 
in  ancient  records  ;  and  there  are  frequent  instances  of 
very  large  sums  being  paid  for  them.  This  privilege  of 
a  bailiff  holding  the  shrieval  authority  over  cities  and 

*  Mados's  Firma  Burgi,  ch.  1 1 .  si.  3, 6. 

f  Vid.  fvpra,  p.  108  et  aeq.  Blacks.  Comro.  vol.  t.  p.  339;  aad  sta(. 
88  Edw.  I.  c.  8. 

t  Madox*s  HIsf.  Rxch.  p.  397  et  seq.  et  pasnm,  Firma  BurgI,  ch.  11  rf 
passim. 
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towns^  and  of  accounting  for  the  demesne  revenues 
arising  therein  at  a  stipulated  farm,  became  conimon 
to  most  of  the  great  cities  and  towns  before  the  time  of 
Edward  I.* :  but,  although  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
king,  as  a  special  favour,  to  choose  a  sheriff  over  coun- 
ties, and  occasionally  over  towns,  from  amongst  the  in- 
habitants, there  is  scarcely  an  instance  to  be  found  of 
his  delegating  the  former  appointment  to  their  own  elec- 
tion f.  Still  less  can  any  instance  be  adduced  of  the 
king  granting  to  one  district  the  privilege  of  appointing 
so  high  an  officer  over  another ;  although  a  notorious 
one  exists  of  the  shrievalty  in  fee  over  a  county  having 
been  granted  to  a  particular  individual  {.  The  fran- 
chise bestowed  on  the  citizens  of  London,  of  farming 
the  sheriffwick  of  the  county,  of  Middlesex  at  a  stipu- 
lated rent,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  very  di- 
stinguished mark  of  the  royal  favour.  It  is  probable 
that  the  many  interests  which  the  citizens  possessed 
throughout  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  detection 
and  arrest  of  malefactors,  in  lands,  in  goods,  in  the  fairs 
and  markets,  in  their  privilege  of  hunting,  and  in  their 
continual  trading  occupations,  as  well  as  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice  in  the  County  Court,  would  render  the 
shrieval  authority  over  that  district,  not  only  of  intrin- 
sic value  to  them  in  itself,  but  almost  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  more  peculiar 


*  Madoz's  Firma  Bargi^pa^'m. 

f  Ezcqpt  the  statute  of  88  Bdwarrt  I.  c.  8.  enacting  that  the  men  of  each 
county  thooU  elect  their  own  sheriffs,  being  svcA  at  would  not  burthen  them; 
b«t  it  was  repealed  by  9  Ed w.  1 1 .  c,  2.,  and^  apparently,  bat  little  regarded 
in  the  interim. 

X  The  shrievaKy  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland  is  hereditary  in  Lord 
Thanet. 
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civic  fraacliisep^— ^irevmattnces  quite  tufficfeiit  U^  m- 
count  for  their  sealoiu  importumty  in  obUwinf  and 
preeenring  this  suigakff  privilege :  «nd  for  those  iin^ 
ceasing  complaints  whenever  the  king^  fer  aAiAmry 
pui|)OBe8^  seised  the  shrieval  authority  into  his  own 
hands  by  appointing  a  custos  or  farmer  aver  the  City. 

Appoint  their  own  justiciar  to  kbbp  the  n.EAs 
OF  THE  CRowK.-^This  WRS  a  privilege  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  have  had  occasion  to  ren^ark  that,  in 
the  Saxon  times,  all  crimiaal  suits  proceeded  in  the 
courts  leel,  which  were  held  by  the  sheriff  or  other  offi- 
cer in  his  hundred,  or  by  the  lord  over  his  demesne  di- 
strict^. Very  few  of  the  mulcts  and  forfeitures  arising 
fipom  such  suits  then  belonged  to  Uie  king,  but  gWMeraUy 
to  the  owner  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  ioc  as  it  was  called^ 
or  else  to  the  people  of  the  district  for  specifie  pur- 
poses of  their  ownf;  the  king  interfered  very  little  in 
any  other  legal  proceedings  than  those  arising  between 
Mch  BoUes  as  owed  deference  to  no  other  authority  t* 
Amongst  the  Continental  nations  also  the  great  propri- 
etors of  estates  and  the  barons  under  the  feudal  system 
possessed,  and  long  preserved,  both  civil  and  criminsl 
jurisdiction  over  their  vassal  tenants  §. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  foreign  feudal  powers, 

•  Vid.  wpra^  p.  46  e(  Mf . 

+  Robert8on*i  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  toI.  i.  lUustraUons,  note  83.  Tbat 
many  of  the  molcts  and  forfeitures  were  to  be  paid  to  the  king  may  be  ga- 
thered from  several  of  the  Saxon  laws.  LL.  Sax.  pp.  2,  IS.  At  the  same 
time  in  many  of  the  gilds,  the  mulcts  were  by  their  owm  vegolatioot  paid  to 
others,  and  often  to  the  lord  of  the  district.  Tttm.  Ang.-Sax.  i»<ol.  ii.  pp. 
104, 105,  SU,  S40.  The  lords,  too,  bad  the  forfeitures  incurred  witUa  Chek 
own  respective  wet.    Ibid,  and  p.  181.    Madoz's  Firma  Bnrgi,  possta. 

t  Turner's  Ang..Sai.  vol.  ii.  p.  8W.    Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  pp.  9S,II3. 

^  Robertson *s  Hibt.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  1Uustration!>,  note  83. 
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bclbre  the  arriTal  of  the  Coaquaror  in  EUighind,  to  cnr- 
tail  these  jiwidicml  privilegea  of  the  barons^  and  to  en- 
gross into  their  own  hands  as  much  as  possible  snch  ii»* 
pociant  prerogatives  *;  and  an  instance  occurred  of  the 
appointmeBt  of  a  royal  oflSicer  in  this  country  holding 
the  title  of  alderman  of  all  England  during  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  period  f.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  -ex- 
teat  and  quality  of  that  oflSicer^s  functions,  and,  what- 
ever  indications  might  have  been  manifested  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  the  Crown's  assuming 
a  general  jurisdiction,  it  appears  certain  that  the  Con-^ 
qaeror  was  the  first  monarch  who  introduced  into  this 
kingdom  the  officer  so  long  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  c&pkal  justiciar  of  all  England  j:.  In  the 
establishment  of  this  judicial  authority  it  may  be  easily 
believed,  that  the  king  was  not  so  much  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  curb  the  independence  of  his  barons,  as  by  an 
anxiety  to  establish  the.  feudal  system  of  policy,  to  ap- 
propriate to  his  own  revenue  the  numerous  fruits  arising 
out  of  the  new  tenures ;  and  to  secure  to  himself  the 
valuable  proceeds  which  were  made  to  spring  from  the 
administration  of  the  law« 

Originally,  the  term  jrWltciar  was  often  applied  by  the 
Normans  indiscriminately  to  any  inferior  magistrate  who 
held  a  court  §»  After  the  establishment  of  the  aula  regisy 
the  functions  of  all  inferior  courts  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cline, and  were  superseded  by  those  of  the  royal  court : 

•  RobertMa's  Hiit.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  UlnstratioiM,  note  SS. 

f  Doddridge  on  PftrllamentBy  quoting  lognlpbas.   Spelm.  Gloss.  ^  Alder* 

t  Spelm.  Gloss.  <*  Justicisrins."    Madox*s  Hu(.  Exch.  vol.  1.  pp.  36, 37, 
92.    The  ofiice  was  an  ancient  one  in  Normandy.    Ibid. 
S  Spelm.  Gloas. "  Justiciarius." 
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the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  dU^  justiciar, 
who  officiated  in  that  court  with  regal  authority,  he« 
came,  eventually,  the  only  magistrate  recognised  by  that 
name.  The  aula  regis  was,  in  fiict,  the  king's  supreme 
council  of  the  realm,  known  previously  under  the  name 
of  the  wittenagemote*.  But  in  the  Saxon  time»  this 
court  was  only  appealed  to  as  the  last  resort  by  the 
common  people,  and  decided,  as  an  original  court,  the 
claims  of  the  nobles  only  \y  the  Conqueror  laboured  with 
successful  anxiety  to  render  it  the  common  source  of  law 
and  justice  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief 
justiciar  sat  in  it  as  his  representative  and  viceroy  {.  It 
followed  the  person  of  the  king  wherever  he  might  go ; 
and  instantly  suspended  the  jurisdictions  of  all  the  in« 
ferior  courts  in  the  district  in  which  he  mig^t  happen  to 
be  §•  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  if  not  before,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  chief  justiciar  to  send  judges  into 
the  different  counties  to  try  causes  arising  within  them, 
to  receive  appeals  from  the  judgements  of  other  courts, 
to  punish  crimes,  and  to  exact  the  forfeitures  of  every 
•  kind  which  had  been  incurred  ||.  And,  finally,  Henry  11. 
appointed  certain  persons  to  be  regular  justices  itine^ 
rant  I .  So  that  the  aula  regis  became  by  degrees  a  court) 
not  only  of  general  authority,  but,  in  actual  practice,  the 
first  and  last  resort  in  almost  all  cases  both  criminal  and 
civil. 
The  evils  arising  to  the  body  of  the  people  from  these 


«  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.-Saz.  vol.  ii.  pp.  829,  S61.  Hut.  Eich.  fol.  i. 
p.  12. 

f  Yid.  ntpra,  p.  54.  |  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  pp.  31 » 32,96. 

^  This  was  llie  case  in  London  until  1785,  wbeu  the  statute  25  Geo.  Ilf* 
cap.  18.  was pasiitd  to  remedy  the  inconveotence.     Edit. 

0  Ibid.  pp.  18,  35, 36, 93,  103,  146.  1  Ibid. 
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innovations  were  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  Th^ 
burdens  of  the  feudal  tenures,  if  not  the  tenures  them** 
selves,  were  as  norel  as  they  were  slavish  and  oppres- 
sive. The  laws,  under  which  justice  ought  to  have 
been  administered,  were  neither  understood  in  principle 
or  practice.  Ancient  customs  both  general  and  local, 
and  the  ancient  forms  of  judicial  trial,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  either  disregarded  or  unintelligible  to  judges 
of  foreign  extraction  and  habits.  Delay  and  uncertainty 
began  to  pervade  the  whole  system  of  the  judicature. 
The  appeal  to  legal  justice  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
pecuniary  fine  to  the  king*.  Grievous  aa  these  oppres* 
sioBS  were,  they  were  easier  to  be  endured  than  the 
practices  of  exaction  introduced  into  the  dispensation  of 
the  criminal  law.  The  judges  being  entirely  dependent^ 
and  mere  creatures  of  the  tbrown,  strove  with  great  zeal 
to  collect  for  the  royal  treasury  a  rich  harvest  of  mulcts 
and  forfeitures.  This  it  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  io  keep  the  pleas  of  the  Crown;  or  rather  to  exact 
the  fines  and  forfeitures  arising  out  of  pleas  of  the 
Crownf;  and  this  kind  of  jurisdiction  was  easily  con- 
verted, as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  j:,  to 
the  most  oppressive  purposes. 

It  became,  therefore,  a  great  immunity  to  be  exempted 
from  these  new,  uncertain,  and  arbitrary  jurisdictions. 
Thus,  it  was  a  privilege  confirmed  to  the  nobility  by 
Magna  Charta,  that  they  should  be  amerced  only  by 
their  peers  in  the  great  council  or  parliament  %.  The 
barons  and  officers  of  the  king's  exchequer  were  privi- 


*  Madoi^s  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  455  el  passim. 

f  Dial.  Scac.  lib.  2.  c.  12.     Hint.  Lxch.  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

t  Vid.  suprof  p.  lOS  tt  teq,  S  M»t.  Excb.  vol.  i.  p.  529. 
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court  9^  And  some  finr  conntieB  and  diatriets,  under  Ae 
denomination  of  palaHne^  preserve  to  tbie  day  aU  the 
royal  rights  of  judicature^ 

It  was  also  a  pririlege  granted  to.  the  cHinens  of  some 
fiivoured  cities  to  elect  their  own  judges^  and  to  be  ex- 
empted from  any  other  judicial  authority.  The  ralsie 
of  such  an  immunity  was.  very  soon  appreciated  by  them. 
It  preserved  the  benefits  of  their  ancient  laws  a»d  ens* 
toms ;  and  secured,  in  some  degree,  talent  and  integrity 
upon  the  judgement-seat :  it  relieved  them  from  tkat 
system  of  peculation  and  bribery  which,  under  the  name 
€»f  ines,  poisoned  the  very  sources  of  justice  ;  but  above 
aU,  it  prevented  the  numerous  extortions  fiar  which  eor* 
rapt  motives  could  always  invent  a  pretext  as  kmg  as 
judicial  penalties  formed  the  most  productive  bnmeh  of 
the  royal  revenue.  ... 

In  the  City  of  London^  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
die. personal  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  was  concen- 
trated, independent  courts  of  judicature  were  most  de* 
sirable ;  for  as,  on  the  one  handy  the  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty,  botii.  real  and  personal,  and.  the  generai  dietri* 
bution  of  it  through  various  ranhs  would  render  Aeir 
legal  rights  and  liabilities  more  various  and  difficult  of 
adjudication ;  so,  on  the  other,  greater  fitdlities  and 
temptatioiis  would  be  held  out  to  the  cravings  of  arbi- 
trary rapacity.  The  numerous  seizures  of  the  civic 
franchises,  in  eariy  times,  were  resorted  to  as  the  readi- 
est means  to  effect  that  which  was  on  such  occasions  in- 
variably accomplished  ;  namely,  the  supply  of  the  royal 
coffers  by  the  exactions  of  the  custos,  or  other  magis- 

•  Hist.  Excb.  vol.  ii.  pp.  IS,  18, 19. 
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lFBte»  into  wlKMie  kavd^  the  govennifliitrof  l]h»  City  wm 
enfrvsled;  It  is  probable  Aat,  for  nvmy  years,  after  Ae 
Nornaii  Conquest  all  crimiaal  trials  were  held  ia  tiie 
wardmote  or  alderman's  court  leet,  in  each  respeetiTtt 
Mc  or  gild  within  the  City  of  London,  as  they  hiad  been 
during  the  Anglo-Saxoii  period  in  the  other  courts  leet*^ 
The  practice  of  superseding  these  petty  local  courts  by 
the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  justiciar,  throughout 
whate^rer  district  he  might  happen  to  sit  in,  or  by  that 
^  the  king's  commissioned  justices,  naturally  led  to  die 
^slablishmefit  of  diferent  and  superior  courts  of  jttd»« 
cature,  as  well  in  the  City  as  elsewhere ;  and  we  may 
accordingly  trace  to  the  period  of  this  diarter  the  gra« 
dual  conyersion  of  the  wardmote  court  leet  mto  a  meve 
court  ofinqutsty  as  far  as  respects  the  piiirposes  of  crimi^ 
md  proeeeding9.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no  certain 
grounds  for  asserting  that  the  soc  or  leet  courts  of  that 
aldermen  were  absolutely,  and  at  once,  superseded  ia 
this  branch  of  their  functions  by  the  grant  of  the  justi<» 
ciarship ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  justiciar  at  first 
exercised  his  authority  only  by  superintending  and 
controlling  the  proceedings  of  the  leets.  By  Magna 
Cbarta,  the  leet  courts  were  deprived  of  all  jurisdic-^ 
tiou  orer  pkas  of  the  Crown;  and,  as  long  as  their  jn» 
riatiction  continued  in  practice  afterwards,  it  was  con« 
fined  to  those  petty  offences  which  were  the  subjects  of 
amercement  upon  the  leet  jury  presentment,  without 
any  trial. 
The  person  alluded  U^  as  the  justiciar  in  this  charter^ 


*  VId.  jttpra,  pp.  47  ti  seq.  and  poMt  in  this  charter  as  to  Socs  or  Sokes, 
aod  the  quality  of  those  jurisdictions. 
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there  is* every  reason  to  believe  was  the  portreve,  or 
whoever  at  this  period  held  the  highest  authority  within 
the  City :  for  there  never  was  any  officer  known  by  the 
specific  denomination  of  justiciar  for  London ;  and,  it  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  the  Normans  originally  ap- 
plied that  term  to  magistrates  of  every  quality. 

The  charter  proceeds,  in  this  grant  of  the  justiciar, 
ship,  to  add,  that  '^  none  other  shall  be  Justiciar  over  the 
citizens.^^  These  exclusive  words  seem  to  imply,  that 
the  king  has  no  authority  to  issue  commissions  to  other 
justices  to  hold  pleas  of  the  Crown  within  the  City  ;  and 
yet  we  find,  in  practice,  that  such  authority  is  constantly 
and  regularly  exercised  by  the  Crown  with  respect  to 
all  ofiences  committed  within  the  liberties.  The  state 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people, 
have  been  long  so  much  changed,  (hat  it  has  become  a 
principle  in  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature  to  discou- 
rage as  much  as  possible  all  exclusive  jurisdictions,  as 
endangering  impartiality  and  correctness  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  *.  In  conformity  to  this  maxim,  as 
well  as  to  the  rule  of  law  which  inculcates  the  utmost 
caution  in  depriving  the  king  of  any  of  his  constitutional 
prerogatives  f,  it  would  no  doubt  be  now  held,  that  the 
grant  in  question  must  be  construed  most  strictly.  And 
that  the  office  of  justiciar,  and  the  pleas  of  the  Crown 
submitted  to  his  jurisdiction,  must  refer  to  that  particular 
magisterial  authority  and  those  identical  pleas  of  the 
Crown  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  grant;  and  would 


♦  WHlcs's  RcportB,  p.  23».      Wilson's  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  410.      Bur.  Rfp. 
▼ol.  V.  p.  5820. 

f  Black.  Com.  vol.  h.  p.  346. 
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not  include  jrarious  other  powers,  and  various  other 
offences^  since  created  by  royal  and  legislative  ordi- 
nances *  ;  as  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  which  disables 
persons  from  exercising  trades  without  first  serving  an 
apprenticeship,  has  been  scrupulously  restricted  to  such 
trades  as  at  that  time  were  pursued  t«  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  privilege  granted  would  be 
deemed  merely  personal  to  the  citizens ;  and  therefore 
an  exclusive  cognizance  over  pleas  of  the  Crown,  like 
that  which  is  granted  specifically  to  certain  authorities 
in  the  universities,  could  not  be  claimed  bjf  the  Corpora'^ 
tion^  which  did  not  then  in  fact  e£pt,  either  as  one 
united  mercantile  gild,  or  as  a  representative  commu- 
nity. The  consequence  would  be,  that,  to  take  advan« 
tage  of  this  privilege,  the  citizen  must  personally  plead 
it,  and  show  himself  to  be  a  citizen,  re,  facto^  et  nomine^ 
that  is,  a  householder  paying  scot  and  lot,  commonly 
resident,  and  admitted  to  his  corporate  freedom  p  And, 
after  all,  such  a  plea  could  avail  him  nothing,  as  being 
merely  productive  of  a  short  delay  and  a  more  unsatis- 
factory trial. 

In  truth  however,  as  the  courts  of  criminal  law  are 
at  present  constituted  within  the  City,  there.seems  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  such  a  plea  would  be  invalid ; 
and  that  such  courts  have  an  indisputable  authority, 
under  the  commissions  creating  them,  to  try  offences 
arising  within  the  city,  of  every  description,  according 


•  U  Hen.  IV.  c.  SO.  f  Saund.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  SIS,  n.  1. 

X  Case  of  prisage  of  Wine-Calth.  cases,  p.  34  i  and  the  nomerous  cases 
quoted  ID  Mayor  of  London  v.  Liverpool ;  in  not.  to  Mayor  of  London  v. 
Lynn  Regis,  Bos.  and  Pul.  Rep.  toI.  i.  p.  496. 
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to  'Ae  better  opinions^  sltboo^  by  a  gnmt  to  citiseiis 
to  bold  pleas  of  tbe  Grown)  and  to  vppmnt  tbeir  own 
jttdges  for  such  purpose,  all  otiier  coarts  are  exdwM 
froaf  any  coBoarrent  jariniictioB  ^j  yet  tbe  coarl  is  «ltll 
tbe  kiiig's  oourt,  and  the  judges,  when  so  appointod,  be« 
oome  the  king's  judges  t ;  and  it  by  no  means  fellows 
that  tbe  king  nay  not  baye  occasion  to  issue  bis  con* 
mismon  to  such  judges^  confirmatory  of  their  fiinetioBs 
and  authority*  So,  in  the  two  uaiyersities,  althoi^ 
tbe  members  are  not  only  privileged  inditidmdfy^  fk%m 
tbe  jurisdictioli  of  the  ordinary  criminal  courts,  but  aA 
exclusive  tf^wdce  is  granted  by  statute  to  partioldar 
individuals  on  behalf  of  Ae  whole  society ;  yet,  wfaea 
efences  are  to  be  tried  under  such  special  jurisdiction, 
the  king  not  only  exercises  a  right  of  approval  of  the 
appointed  judge,  but  issues  his  commission  to  invest  him 
with  the  delegated  fbnctions  ^.  So  likewise,  in  oase  any 
ihdietment  is  removed  out  of  the  City  court  into  die 
king's  bench  by  writ  o{  certiorari  §,  a  commission  neces- 
sarily  issues,  if  it  is  to  be  tried  by  the  latter  court,  up* 
pointing  the  judges  who  are  to  try  it.  But  when  the 
king  issues  his  commission  for  the  trial  of  ofibiioes^  «I- 
though  he  cannot  diange  the  court  as  estaUisbed  by  law 
or  statute,  unless  for  some  special  reason,  such  as  parti* 
ality  in  tbe  mayor  or  constituted  judges,  yet  he  may  add 
and  aswodate  whomever  he  Uiinks  fit  in  the  samecom^ 
missioa  to  be  judges  Q:    And  he  may  further  give  au* 

*  Hardret.  Rep.  p.  609.    Palmer*8  Rep.  p.  45S. 
f  SO  Hen.  YII.  6.  a.  t  Black.  Con.  vaI.  Iv.  p;  27t. 

S  cutty  on  Criminal  Pleading  vol.  i.  p.  374.  and  antborities  quoted. 
I  Fita.  Mat.  Brev.    "  Writ  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.*'     Hale'ft  PI.  Cr. 
pp.  8, 83  et  teq. 
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tkwitjr  IB  the  ntmt  «r  aaetiber  eommimra  to  any  b«b« 
bcr  of  them  to  prooeedwitkouttbeir  fellows*.  Accord- 
ingly, ell  that  appears  necessary  for  tbe  due  establish* 
meat  of  the  City  court  according  to  the  charters  is,  that 
thejasticiar  should  at  least  be  of  the  ^aoTHmf;  and  so 
it  is  with  pegaid  to  the  Admiralty  jurisdictioD,  which 
properly  is  uader  the  adsuabtratioii  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  or  his  deputed  judge ;  yet  the  court  is  always 
coa^NMcd,  ia  fact,  of  ▼arious  dignitaries,  at  die  head  of 
whom  is  placed  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  4:»  And  m 
like  manner  the  mayor  of  liondon  is  still  always  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  commissioos  which  create  the  cri« 
anaal  jurisdictions  ia  liondon  §• 

Shall  not  j^ead  without  th&  walls  ix  avt 
FLBAd— This  is  the  same  immunity  granted  to  the  ctti^ 
aens,  with  reference  to  dVil  suits^  which  had  been  so* 
cured  to  them  by  the  preceding  clause  in  respect  of  criv 
annal  prosecutions ;  and  although  under  the  preseat 
pave  administration  of  the  law,  it  happily  no  longer  coa* 
fears  any  advantage,  except  in  regard  to  the  prompt  and 
cheap  adjudication  of  small  eattsesy  yet,  in  ancient  tnnes^ 
it  was  a  privilege  highly  and  justly  appreciated*  The 
circumstance  of  the  aula  regis  being  ambulatory,  and  Mm 
lowing  tiie  king's  peracm,  until,  by.Magaa  Charta,  it  be» 
came  stationary,  was,  ia  itself,  a  peipetual  source  of  an* 
noyanoe^  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities ;  who 
weire^  consequently,  obliged  to  leave  their  avocation?  fer 
anindefiait'e  period,  and  often  at  grievous  expensffe,  de» 
lay,  dang^,  and  diflBculties,  to  assert  their  rights  in  the 

♦  FIti.  Nat.  Brcv.    *•  Writ  of  Oyer  and  Tcnniner."     Hale's  Pr.  Cr. 
pp.2^2Setseq.  +  Ibid.  p.  SS. 

t  Black.  Com.  vol.  W.  p.  2G9.  S  ^^^^' 
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midst  of  strangers.  Nor  were  these  the  only  grioTanoes 
to  be  endured.  They  had  to  plead  their  causes  before 
judges^  who  neither  knew  nor  regarded  their  laws  or 
peculiar  customs,  nor  even  their  language*  They  were 
compelled  io  pay  fines,  exacted  with  shiameftil  rapacity, 
even  for  permission  to  litigate  *  :  and  in  case  of  failure, 
were  amerced,  at  almost  an  arbitrary  discretion,  as  for 
a  false  complaint  t. 

The  evils  thus  enumerated  were  probably  never  sub* 
tained  by  the  citizens  of  London.  But  that  they  op- 
pressed the  inhabitants  of  most  other  towns  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  frequent  applications  for  this  internal 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  the  sums  of  money  paid 
for  the  grant  of  it  :|:.  If,  however,  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don escaped  the  exactions  of  the  king^s  supreme  court, 
they  owed  it  altogether  to  their  early  charters,  which  se- 
cured to  them  their  ancient  independence.  So  sensi- 
ble were  they  of  the  advantages  derived  from  this  im- 
munity, that  they  took  great  care  to  have  it  repeated  in 
many  subsequent  charters,  for  which  they  often  paid 
considerable  sums  of  money.  In  their  jealousy  of  judi- 
cial'encroachments  under  royal  authority,  they  were  of- 
ten involved  in  obstinate  disputes  with  the  Crown  ;  and, 
although  they  as  often  suffered  in  consequence,  they  still 
maintained  their  claims  with  the  same  resolution.  They 
interdicted  all  pleas  between  citizen  and  citizen  out  of 
the  jurisdiction,  under  pain  of  fine  and  disfranchise- 
ment §  ;  they  inserted  a  clause  in  the  freeman's  oath,  that 

*  IMad.  Hist.  Ezcb.  passim,  and  vid.  vol.  i.  C.  II.  pp.  996,429. 

f  Ibid.  p.  689.  t  Ibid,  passim,  p.  397. 

S  Orderof  Com.  Coun.  l7Hfii.yiII.ch.81.  Hodges's  Bye  Laws.  Cal- 
I  thorp's  Rep.  p.  170.  CaUhorp*s  Usages,  p.  4  el  seq.  This  clause  in  the  Frcc- 

I  man*s  oath  was  annulled  by  stat.  11  Geo.  I.  ch.  18. 
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he  would  not  so  plead;  and  eren  to  this  day,  part  of 
the  oath  of  their  common  pleaders,  or  City  Counsel,  is 
^^to  plead  iko foreign  plea,  whereby  the  City  should  be 
ousted  of  its  jurisdiction  «/* 

Bat  in  the  progress  of  legal  reformation,  both  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  the  City's  peculiar  exclusive 
cognizance  of  suits  between  citiasens  have  long  ceased  to 
operate.  Judicial  corruption  and  extortion  are  unknown 
—the  civil  courts  have  long  been  stationary, — the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  and  the  modes  of  trial-  have  become 
uniform, — all  issues  of  fact  have  been  rendered  deter- 
minable twice  a  year  at  the  suitor's  own  doors  f ;  and 
the  customary  rights  of  the  citizens  are  better  ascer- 
tained in  the  supreme  courts  than  even  amongst  them- 

*  A  fortign  pUm  is  one  which  alleg^f  s  by  way  of  defence  lome  fkct  of  a 
f*ca< nature  occorrisg  out  of  the  jarisdiction ;  that  it,  a  fact  which  cannoi 
be  tried  but  in  another  coonty  in  which  it  is  alleged  to  ba?e  talien  place  t 
as  for  instance,  a  judgement  recovered  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  by  way 
of  a  JDstiScation  of  an  aMault  charged,  and  a  plea  of  acting  in  the  alleged 
amutl,  onder  anthority  of  process  issuing  upon  that  judgement  and  extending 
through  a  particular  county,  with  a  denial  of  any  assault  in  the  coamljr  mh- 
^g€d  kjf  plaintiff.  Such  foreign  pleas  were,  however,  commoo  in  real  ac- 
tions; as  where  the  tenant,  being  sued  for  land  in  an  inferior  court,  vouched 
a  foreigner  to  the  jurisdiction  to  warrant  his  title ;  which,  in  case  he  was 
the  vendor  to  the  tenant,  be  was  boand  to  do,  at  the  peril  of  assigning  land 
of  equal  value  instead.  By  these  foreign  pleas  the  court  was  ousted  of  ilt 
jorisdiction,  as  the  limited  court  could  not  try  fiacts  of  a  /oca/  nature  lil(e 
those  arising  out  of  its  bounds ;  consequently,  they  were  often  resorted  to  for 
mere  purposes  of  delay  and  veiation.  To  restrain  such  practices  the  de- 
fendant wat  obliged  to  swear  to  the  troth  of  his  plea ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  how  early  the  date  of  that  requisition  is.  Another  method,  adopted 
for  the  same  purpose  within  the  City,  seems  to  have  been  that  mentioned  In 
the  itxi ;  but  it  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  such  foreign  pleas  as  were 
pleaded /oZfefy  and  merely  for  delay. 

t  Poor  times  a  year  in  the  City  of  London,  vis.  in  and  after  every  term. 

2  A 
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selves.  In  former  times,  the  pleas  of  a  personal  kind  be- 
tween citizens  for  debts  or  damages  were  neither  many 
nor  Important.  Most  of  the  suits  were  of  the  quality 
called  real  actions,  affecting  the  tenures,  property,  and 
possession  of  lands  and  houses ;  and  which  were  local  in 
regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  trial.  But  with  the  decline 
of  the  feudal  system,  the  cumbrous  forms  of  litigating  in 
real  actions  were  gradually  disused,  and  new  and  more 
commodious  processes  were  devised  by  legal  ingenuity 
for  the  adjudication  of  real  property  questions ;  until 
at  last  the  ancient  methods  of  suing  by  real  action  have 
altogether  ceased.  It  would  now  be  as  useless  as  la« 
borious  to  explain  in  detail  the  variety  of  real  smU  for* 
merly  used  in  the  busting  courts,  as  distinguishing  the 
judicial  rights  of  the  citizens  from  those  of  common 
feudal  suitors.  Those  who  may  take  the  pains  to  inquire 
concerning  them  in  the  meagre  dissertations,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  have  been  produced  about  the  obsolete 
writs  o{  right  paienty  ex  grad  querela^  ofdotoery  ofgaveleiy 
of  wast€j  &c.  will  be  convinced  that  the  writers  did  not 
themselves  understand  their  subject,  and  that  they  have 
succeeded  only  in  making  themselves  incomprehensible. 
With  regard  to  personal  actions,  it  was  held  by  very 
early  authorities,  that  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  does  not  extend  to  them  when  they  are  in  their  na- 
ture transitory  *  ;  that  is,  where  the  cause  of  action  may 
be  laid  as  arising  in  any  place,  at  the  will  of  the  plain- 
tiff^, as  in  actions  of  debts  and  contracts :  the  maxim  of 
law  being,  that  debt  and  contract  are  of  no  place ;  bat 
that  the  liability  follows  the  person,  and  raises  an  im- 

*  Tidd*8  Practice  and  Authorities,  ▼o1.  i.  p.  634. 
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plied  stipulatioii  of  payment^  wherever  the  debtor  may 
be  *•  The  consequence  is,  Aat  the  Corporation  cannot 
in  such  eases,  itself  claim  to  have  cognizance  of  the  suit ; 
aidieugh  if  the  plaintiff  alleges  in  the  body  of  his  de« 
ehnration  thai  the  cause  of  action  did  actually  arise  in 
London,  the  defendant  may,  in  his  personal  right,  plead 
to  the  jurisdiction  f.  Ii^  however,  the  ifefendant  should 
se  plead,  he  must  aver  that  he  dwells  within  the  City,  or 
has  some  local  property  therein,  whereby  he  may  be 
distrained  to  appear,  and  to  answer  for  the  judgement 
recovered  :(•  In  analogy,  with  other  similar  cases  in 
principle,  it  would  probably  be  held,  that  he  must  aver 
himself  to  be  such  a  citiasen  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
charters ;  viz.  one  by  residence.  It  has  been  likewise 
ruled,  that  the  plea  would  not  be  allowed,  if  it  should 
by  any  means  appear  that  b  fiiilure  of  justice  would  fol- 
low %  ;  as  in  cases  of  personal  interest  or  prejudice. 
And,  further,  that  the  privilege  is  to-be  considered  as 
altogether  persohal  to  the  defendant;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  may  waive  it,  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  remove 
his  suit  into  the  superior  court  fl.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment has  also  passed,  whereby  the  clause  as  to  plead- 
iag  a  citizen  out  of  the  jurisdiction  has  been  expunged 
from  the  fireeman's  oath  f ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred, that  so  to  plead  can  no  longer  amount  to  a  civic 
ofience. 

Any  claims  by  which  it  is  sought  to  deprive  the  supe- 
rior  courts  of  their  jurisdiction,  are  extremely  djsfa- 


*  Cbitty  on  Pleading,  p.  373  $  and  aothorities. 

f  Ibid.  p.  431;  and  antborities.  t  Ibid,  pp.  432, 433.  Tidd.vol.i.p.6S3. 
S  Ibid.  Ibid.  0  S&tk.  Rep.  p.  148.  Ld.  Raymond,  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  886. 
1  U  Geo.  I.  ch.  IS. 
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voured  * ;  and  the  party  attempting  to  avail  himself  of 
his  privilege  will  be  bound  to  establifth  it  strictisrimo 
Jure.  The  courts  have  with  a  laudable  object  8(»mewhat 
strained  the  law,  perhaps,  to  establish  this  doctrine. 
But  as  they  scrupulously  preserve  to  the  citizens  an  ex« 
elusive  jurisdiction  in  all  customary  legal  proceedings 
and  in  all  customary  rights  +,  which  are  peculiar  to  them, 
it  would  be  mere  cavilling  to  dispute  upon  what  is 
clearly  for  their  own  as  well  as  for  the  general  advan* 
tage.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  allowed,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  great  delays  and  expenses  attending  suits  in 
the  superior  courts,  that  a  most  valuable  benefit  would 
be  secured  to  the  poorer  citizens,  by  strictly  confining  all 
causes  of  a  trivial  amount  to  the  City  courts;  supplied  as 
they  are,  and  ever  must  be,  by  learned  and  experienced 
judges  and  by  intelligent  juries,  as  well  as  by  an  efficient 
bar.  They  would  thereby  obtain  cheap,  prompt,  and  sa- 
tisfactory justice;  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  would 
be  experienced  in  establishing  credit,  in  encouraging  in- 
dustry, in  extending  the  tradesman's  dealings  and  pro- 
sperity, and  in  repressing  dishonesty  and  dissipation. 

Shall  be  exempt  from  Scot.— Great  uncertainty 
has  prevailed  amongst  the  learned  with  respect  to  the 
precise  import  of  this  word  X.  In  its  etymology  it  seems 
to  signify  a  rateable  contribution  §  :  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  term  was  applied  as  well  to  taxes  of  a  general  and 
national  quality  as  to  those  of  a  peculiar  and  limited 
nature  §.     In  the  present  charter  it  no  doubt  refers  to 

*  Willes*^  Rep.  p.  233,    Wilson's  Rep.  ?ol.  ii.  p.  410.    Barr.  Rep.  ^ol.  ▼. 
p.  5820.    TIdd.  vol.  i.  pp.  SS5, 638»  639. 
f  Tidd.  pp.  400, 470 ;  and  authorities. 

^  Doi^las  on  Election?,  toI.  i.  p.  140..  Male  on  Elections,  pp.  16,804. 
^  Spelman's  Gloss.    Douglas  on  Elections,  vol.  iii.  p.  126. 
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taxes  of  the  former  descriptioD ;  and  in  all  probability 
to  those  levied  by  royal,  or,  in  other  words,  arbitrary 
aothority,  for  public  purposes^.  The  ancient  Chronicles 
testify  sufficiently  Uie  unjust  and  burthensome  effect  of 
these  levies  t. 

But  the  contributions  under  the  denomination  otscoi^ 
to  which  townsmen  were  more  especially  liable,  were 
those  which  were  levied  by  their  internal  authorities,  for 
the  common  purposes  of  the  borough ;  and  the  citizens 
were  so  far  from  being  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
such  liability,  that  the  paying  scot  became,  and  continues 
to  this  day  (except  where  usurpations  have  intervened), 
the  distinguishing  criterion  of  a  full  and  complete  citi- 
zen !•  In  London  it  was  a  very  early  requisition,  ^^  that 
all  who  pretended  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  free  citizens 
should  be  in  scot  and  lot,  and  participant  in  all  burthens 
according  to  their  means  §."  So  their  oath  prescribes 
that  ^^  they  shall  be  contributory  to  all  manner  of  charges 
within  the  Ciijfj  as  summons,  watches,  contributions, 
taxes,  talliages,  lot  and  scotj  and  all  other  charges.'*  And 
the  records  are  very  numerous  which  prove,  that  the 
paying  scot  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
genuine  and  complete  citizen  ||» 

*  Spelman't  Glo«.    Douglas  on  EiecUons,  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 

f  Ibid.    **  Omne  iojostum  Scottwn  interdizit."  (sell.  WiUiam  II.) 

X  Mad.  Hist.  Excb.  toI.  i.  p.  482.  In  notes :  and  Tid.  He^wood,  Male. 
Doag.  on  Elections,  Index,  **  Scot."  The  nsnrpations  alluded  to  are  those 
of  C^rpcraHon  clalnu  derived  from  parliamentary  decisions,  and  statutes. 

S  Articles  of  Edward  II.    Rec.  Tow.  Pat.  18  Edw.  II.  p.  8.  M.  8. 

I  Harg.  MSS.  No.  159.  p.  99.  Rec.  of  reign  Edward  IIL  Lib.  G.  fol. 
lis.  Lib.  Alb.  fol.  800,  884.  Rec.  of  S9  Edward.  III.  Lib.  Duntborne. 
Rot.  Pari.  U  Henry  lY.  vol.  iii,  p.  646.  Bos.  and  Pal.  Rep.  vol.  L  p.  498. 
as  to  what  citizens  are  exempt  from  tolls.  Lib.  K.  fol.  186.  and  Vid.  Ibid, 
fol. 64.  Jorn.  Stockton,  fol.  14.  Lib.  M.  fol.  175.  Ub.  Q.  fol.  138.   Walier^s 
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What  these  ancient  scot  rates  in  cities  specifieally 
were,  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to  inquire :  for  when,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  in  subsequent  reigns,  Ae  na- 
ture of  these  rates  first  began  to  be  a  question,  in  order 
to  establish  the  common  law  rights  of  voting,  parliament 
could  not  discover  their  precise  meaning  **  Lord  Glen- 
bervie  in  his  valuable  work  on  Elections  +  states  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  no  such  specific  rate  existed ;  but  that  the 
scot  meant  all  sorts  of  contributions  to  which  citizens 
were  liable  :{:•  And  it  has  been  long  settled  in  parliament- 
ary committees  on  contested  elections,  that  paying  the 
poor  ratCy  though  that  tax  originated  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  came  within  the  meaning  of  paying  scot  §; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  was  the  criterion  of  the«cot- 
man.  This  decision  can  only  be  accounted  for  finom  the 
circumstance  of  all  other  rates  having  become  obsolete; 
or  from  this  tax  being,  in  fact,  the  chief  local  one  paid  in 
the  district.  In  the  C!ity  of  London  many  other  local  or 
scot  taxes  still  continue  to  be  paid ;  in  reference  to  which, 
the  statute  of  11  Geo.  I.  c  18.  s.  9.,  in  enacting  who,  as 
paying  scot,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  a  corporate  elec* 
tor,  declares  the  scot  to  be-— ^^  rates  to  the  church,  to  the 
poor,  to  the  scavenger,  to  the  orphans,  to  the  rates  in 
lieu  of  watch  and  ward,  and  to  such  other  annual  rates 
as  the  citizens  of  London,  inhabiting  therein,  shall  here- 
after be  liable  unto,  other  than  and  except  annual  aids 
granted  by  parliament." 

cases  quoted  in  Bos.  and  Pvl.  vol.  i.  p.  498.  Vtd.  also  Ld.  Hale*8  **  Prepa- 
ratory Motes  touching  Rights  of  the  Crown  ;*'  and  many  records  to  the  sane 
effect  in  Town  Clerli*!  Office,  as  per  indices,  **  Scot." 

*  Douglas  on  Elections,  vol.  iii.  p.  186.  f  Ibid. 

X  So,  Scotefe,  Romeuotf  &c.  were  contribnUons  of  the  same  genas. 

^  Hey  wood  on  Ejections,  p.  184*   Male,  p.  804.    Doug.  vol.  iff.  p«  189. 
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D ANBGUiLT.— >  This  was  a  well-known  tax,  origuia,ling 
in  the  demand  of  a  national  contribution  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  and  resisting  the  continual  invasions  of  the 
Danes  *•  It  continued  long  after  the  occasion  for  which 
it  was  created  had  ceased ;  and  became  a  kind  of  regular 
revenue,  so  common  as  to  pass  by  the  general  name 
of  geldi  nor  was  it  in  fact  abolished  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  f.  It  was  levied  from  lands  and  tenements, 
being  fixed  at  a  proportion  of  so  much  per  bide  %• 

McRDJBB.— This  was  likewise,  in  effect,  a  tax,  and  a 
general  and  very  bur^hensome  one  §•  By  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws,  all  who  were  in  frankpledge  were  sureties 
for  each  other's  good  behaviour ;  and  were  bound  to  pro- 
duce every  malefiu:tor,  or  pay  his  toercy  as  a  compensation 
to  the  person  wronged  ||.  By  many  other  Saxon  ordi- 
nances districts  were  also  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  for  the 
escape  of  malefactors  %j  and  particularly  murderers ;  and 
the  mulct  so  paid  by  them  was  termed  the  murder.  Ac- 
cording to  Grervase  of  Tilbury**,  the  assassination  of 
the  Normans  immediately  after  the  conquest,  occasioned 
by  the  violent  hatred  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  bore 
towards  them,  was  very  frequent.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Conqueror  levied  from  the  hundred  in  which  such  assas- 
sinations took  place,  a  fine,  according  to  the  circum* 
stances,  in  case  the  malefiictor  was  not  produced.  This 
custom  soon  became  a  general  law,  applicable  to  all  the 


•  Bial.  Scac.lib.  l.a.11. 

f  Madoz*t  Hist.  Ezcfa.  vol.  i.  p.  685.  tt  m^  Spelm.  Gloss.  <*  Geldnm." 
X  A  hide  of  land  contained,  it  is  thoogfat,  100  acres.    Spelm  Gloss. 
S  Madox's  Hist.  Ezch.  vol.  i.  page  543. 

jl  Lambard  Archaion,  LL.  Edw.    The  were  was  the  estimated  price  tff  a 
nan  to  be  paid  as  a  mulct  or  compensation. 

I  Ibid.  ••  Dial.  Scac.  lib.  1.  s.  10. 
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king's  subjects,  except  the  villeins  or  siBves.  This  an« 
cient  author  is  however  mistaken,  if  he  means  to  suggest, 
which  appears  to  be  the  case,  that  this  fine  first  origi- 
nated with  the  Normans,  although  it  is  probable  that 
they  carried  the  ancient  laws  in  this  respect  more  syste- 
matically into  effect. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  origin  of  this  fiae 
as  levied  by  the  Normans,  it  became  a  regular  source  of 
revenue,  and  was  accounted  for  at  the  king's  exchequer 
with  the  other  fruits  of  the  criminal  courts  *.  These 
fines  were  extremely  numerous  t,  and  in  all  probability 
the  source  of  injustice  and  oppression.  At  all  events 
they  must  have  been  a  real  hardship  upon  populous  and 
prosperous  towns,  where  the  ofienders  were  often  stran- 
gers, and  had  so  nuiny  facilities  of  escape.  It  became 
accordingly  a  common  privilege  in  towns  to  be  exempt 
from  this  penalty  j:. 

That  tuet  suai^l  not  wage  battle^.— Of  the 
trial  by  combat,  or  judicial  duel,  the  learned  Seld^i  has 
treated  at  large  in  an  express  treatise  on  the  subject  |. 
The  Lombards,  who  are  said  originally  to  have  migrated 
from  Scandinavia,  first  introduced  this  mode  of  trial  into 
Italy,  from  whence  it  spread  throughout  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans ;  and  it  was  resorted  to  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
suits.  In  the  former,  if  any  one  charged  another  with 
any  treason^  or  if  the  party  ifyuredy  or  his  relations, 
charged  another  with  murder^  felonry  or  other  capital 
offence,  he  was  said  ^o  appeal  him,  and  was  termed  an 


•  Madoz*8  Hist.  £zcb.  vol.  i.  p.  539.  ef  »eq,         f  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 

^  Vid.  suprot  p.  26. 

II  The  Duello;  from  which  the  foUowtog  account  is  extracted. 
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appellant ;  and  llie  parly  charj|;ed  was  at  liberty. either 
to  pot  himself  upon  his  country  for  trial,  or  io  defend 
famself  by  hb  body*  If  the  defendant  chose  the  latter 
mode  of  defence,  the  appellant  was  bound  to  meet  him 
on  an  appointed  day,  in  marshalled  lists ;  and  the  parties 
fought  armed  with  sticks  shod  with  horn.  The  party 
vanquished  was  adjudged  to  death,  either  as  a  false  ac- 
cBser  or  as  guilty  of  the  charge.  If  the  defendant  coidd 
mainlain  his  ground  until  the  stars  appeared,  the  appel- 
lant was  deemed  vanquished :  if  the  defendant  called 
for  quarter,  or  was  slain,  judgement  of  death  was  equally 
pasited  upon  him.  In  civil  suits,  the  judicial  combat  took 
plate  in  real  actions^  only,  wherein  the  mere  right  to  land 
was  sought  to  be  established;  and  was  conducted  on 
somewhat  different  principles.  For  the  parties,  de- 
mandant, and  tenant  as  they  were  called,  substituted 
their  champions  to  fight  for  them ;  who  fought  with 
plain  sticks ;  and  the  party  vanquished  was  adjudged 
to  perpetual  infamy,  not  doomed  to  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  trials  were,  in  fact,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  *,  although  there  are  several  instances 
of  them  reported  with  much  particularity  in  the  Year 
Books.  Ridiculous  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  totally  abolished  until  the  act  of  59  Oeo.  III. 
c.  46.  which  repealed  both  appeals  and  trials  by  battle, 
and  which  passed  in  consequence  of  a  memorable  at. 
tempt  to  appeal  a  man  of  a  murder  of  which  he  had 
been  previously  acquitted  by  jury  f. 

May  fuboe  himself  by  oath  in  pleas  of  the 
CROWN ; — that  is,  in  legal  language,  by  wager  of 

•  The  Duello. 

f  Case  of  Asbford  and  Thornton  :  Barn,  and  Aid.  Kep.  voL  i.  p.  405. 
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li  A  w*.  .  The  trial  by  purgation  on  oatii  was  of  vary  an- 
dent  origin,  and  was  very  common  Ihroughoat  Eocope; 
being  expressly  established  by  the  ancient  laws  of  various 
nations  f.  In  England  we  find  it  distinctly  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  Ina  %.  The  manner  of  this  paigation  was  ix 
tiie  accused  to  present  himself,  with  certain  others  called 
his  compurgators,  before  the  court;  in  whidi  the  former, 
on  oath,  denied  his  guilt,  and  the  latter  swore  tliey  be- 
lieved in  his  innocence  §.  None,  however,  but  those 
who  were  free  and  kashworthjf  were  admitted  to  this  pur^ 
gation  11*  The  numl^er  of  compurgators  varied  according 
to  the  quality,  or  rather  wealth,,  of  .the  accused  partyf ; 
for  it  was  a  maxim,  that  the  richer  the  person,  the  more 
credit  was  to  be  given  to  his  oath**:  the  usual  number, 
however,  was  twelve  ff. 

.  From  this  rude  semblance  of  a  judicial  trial^  it  hss 
been  aptly  conjectured,  the  trial  by  jury  .was  derived  :((• 
For,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  appointment  of  compurgators 
by  the  sheriffimtead  of  their  being  produced  by  thepartt/y 
who.are  to  deliver  a  verdict  upon  oath,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  of  Aerf,  instead  of  that  of  the  party  khv^ 
reformation  which  the  obvious  inducements  to  perjury 
in  purgation  trials  would  naturally  suggest. 

Under  whatever  modifications  the  trial  by  jury  might 
prevail  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  under  the  first 
Norman  kings,  it  see.ms  clear  that  this  mode  of  judicial 

•  Vid.  nipra.-p.  333.  +  Vid.  Spelm.  Gloss."  Jiir»U.*' 

X  Lamb.  Arcbaion.    LL.  lose.  fo.  II. 

S  Ibid.  Rerum  et  Verbor.  ExpUc.  voce  "  Vadea.*'  Spelm.  GIom.**  J«- 
iala,""Lcx.'* 

g  Lamb.  Arcb.  Ibid. 

1  Ibid,  et  fol.  1 1.  42.    Spelm.  Gloss.  **  Jnrata/*  «< Ux.'' 

**  Lamb.  Arch.  Rer.  et  Verb.  Explic.  voce  *'  Vades.*' 

f  f  Ibid,  el  Spelm.  Gloss.  '<  Jurata.''  %  I  Ibid.  ^  S  Ibid. 
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iDvestigtttion  was  not  gen^rany  adopted  on  its  present 
established  priaciples  nntil  the  time  of  Henry  II.*  Be^ 
fore  that  period  trials  by  battle,  by  varions  ordeals,  and 
by  wager  of  law^  were  the  most  freqoent :  and  the  latter 
appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indul* 
gence ;  for  we  find,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  a 
record  of  a  fine  paid  to  the  iiing  by  an  individual  for 
liberty  to  purge  himself  from  a  criminal  charge  by  oath, 
instead  of  by  judgement  of  the  hot  iron  f.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  ancient  customary  privilege  granted, 
or  rather  confirmed,  to  the  citia^ns  by  the  present  chan* 
ter,  was  an  object  of  no  small  consequence.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  defendants  in  actions  of  debts,  detinue,  and  ac- 
count, are  still  at  liberty,  both  in  the  City  and  in  the  su- 
preme courts,  to  wage  their  law ;  though  as  these  actions 
are  almost  entirely  superseded  by  others  of  more  conve- 
nient nature^  this  kind  of  defence  has  fkllen  into  disuse. 

Shall  not  be  comfellablb  to  receive  the 
xembbns  of  the  kinoes  household,  or  others  into 
LODGINGS  AS  GUESTS  f .— -So  lA  Several  other  charters 
it  is  expressed,  that  ^'none  shall  take  lodgings  within  the 
City  by  force,  or  by  delivery  of  the  marshal."  The  king's 
marshal  was  a  great  officer  of  state,  one  of  whose  duties 
was  to  provide  lodgings  for  the  king's  household  on  his 
journeys  §.    In  early  times  the  king  was  constantly  at- 


•  GUnvilUs,  lilii  2.  cap.  7.  e(  Ibid.  It  appeara  from  ao  ancient  tract,  in 
Latin,  entered  in  the  Liber  Albus,  explaining  how  the  citizens  were  to  de- 
mean themselves  at  the  eyre  held  by  the  king's  justices  at  the  Tower,  that 
down  to  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  (if  not  later)  the  citiiens,  when  presented  in* 
dtviduaUy  before  the  coart  for  any  crimes  committed,  always  purged  them- 
wives  by  their  jury  of  compurgators,  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  crime  charged ;  the  highest  nmnber  being  36. 

f  Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  497.        t  Vid.  supra,  p.  144.  and  In  notes. 

S  Spelm.  Glon.  <*  Mareschallus."   Mad.  Hist.  Ezch.  vol.  i.  p.  4S. 
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tended  by  an  enormous  retinne^  for  whom,  in  his  variotu 
progresses,  he  was  unable  to  provide  by  any  establish- 
ments  of  his  own.  The  accommodation  of  himself  and 
his  household  was  accomplished  by  the  system  of  purrey* 
anee, — ^which  has  elsewhere  been  alluded  to*.  The  mar- 
shal presided  over  a  court  denominated  ^  The  marshal* 
sea  court  of  the  king's  household,'  in  which  all  discus- 
sions appertaining  to  these  matters  were  decided  f.*  The 
abuses  to  which  this  system  of  providing  for  the  royal 
noioessities  gave  rise,  became  a  continual  topic  of  com- 
plaint from  the  people  for  several  reigns  p 

Toll,  passage,  and  lestage.— To//  is  the  g«ieric 
term,  of  Grothic  derivation  §,  for  every  species  of  tri- 
bute levied  upon  the  transit  of  commodities  or  persons 
throughout  the  realm.  That  of  passage  was  for  passing 
over  ferries  ||.  That  of  leslage  was  a  custom,  of  variable 
amount,  levied  to  the  king's  use,  upon  every  last  of  lea- 
ther exported  f . — In  ancient  times  these  tolls  were  very 
numerous ;  such  as,  toll  thorough^  toll  traverscj  tolls  for 
markets,  those  of  passage  and  lestage,  stallage,  pick- 
age,  wharfiige,  pavage,  tronage,  cranage,  package,  mu- 
rage, &c.  &c.  many  of  which  still  remain  in  market 
towns.  They  are  all  payable  on  the  principle  of  some 
consideration,  expressed  or  implied ;  such  as  the  esta- 
blishing and  maintaining  a  market,  a  wharf,  a  beam 
(trone  or  scale)  for  weighing,  erection  of  stalls,  walls, 
&€.**    With  regard  to  toll  thorough  and  toll  traverse^ 

•  Vid.nipra,p.  144. 

f  Coke*B  3rd  lost.  pp.  132, 105.    A  particular  Court  was  afterwards  cs* 
Ublitbed  by  sU(.  36  Edw.  III.  for  these  causes. 

t  Coke's  Snd.  Inst.  pp.  33, 110,542.  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  256,361. 
^  Lye*s  Sazon  Dictionary.  |  Co.  Rep.  part  ▼iii.  Webb's  Case. 

1  Mad.  Hist.  Ezch.  vol,  i.  p.  783. 

•  •  Co.  Rep.  part  viii.  Webb's  Case.  Term  Rep.  vol.  iv.  p.  520.  Ibid, 
vol.  i. 
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some  coDsideratioo  must  be  e^cp'eff^  shown ;  euch  as,  in 
the  former  case,  repair  of  the  street  or  highway  over 
which  the  people  pass,  and  in  the  latter,  that  the  land 
was  originally  private  property  *•  Most  of  these  tolls 
were  collected  in  the  king's  towns  and  demesnes,  ports 
and  markets  t.  To  many  cities  and  towns,  however,  aa 
well  as  to  individual  lords,  the  king  granted  the  right  of 
collecting  toll ;  and  such  a  grant  is  always  implied  to 
such  as  claim  them  from  prescriptive  usage*  The  pri* 
yilege  of  exemption  from  toll  was  occasionally  granted 
to  particular  individuals :(,  and  in  some  few  instances 
to  whole  cities.  But  it  is  said  that  such  grant  of  ex- 
emption extends  only  to  tolls  taken  on  the  king's  pro- 
perty §,  and  not  to  tolls  granted  to  others;  though  an 
exemption  thraughoui  all  England^  as  conferred  in  the 
present  instance,  would  no  doubt  be  valid  by  a  charter 
in  parliaments  It  has  however  been  finally  settled,  after 
much  discussion,  that  such  a  privilege  cannot  be  dairaed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  iiaii-re»iden<  citizens  II;  nor  can  it  be 
claimed  against  any  tolls  created  by  statute  for  new 
purposes,  such  as  turnpike  tolls.  The  effect  of  this  pri- 
vilege of  exemption  was  unquestionably  of  important 
value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  :  for  the  abuses  in 
collecting  tolls  had  become  so  notorious  and  oppressive 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  that  they  were  expressly  re« 
strained  under  the. severest  penalties  by  statute! • 

p.  660.  Cdwp.  Rep.  p.  48.  The  reason  of  weighing  seems  to  have  been  to 
lecare  (he  king's  and  other  mstoiiis.  Madox*s  Hist.  Ezch.  toI.  i.  eh.  18. 
as  well  as  for  secaring  jast  dealing  between  merchant  and  merchant. 

•  Comyn*s  Dig.  "  Toll."  +  Vid.  wpra^  p.  87.  in  note. 

t  Hbt.  Ezch.  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  S  Coke's  8nd.  Inst.  p.  881. 

I  Mayor  of  Lond.  v.  Liverpool,  quoted  in  notes  to  Mayor  of  London  v. 
Lynn  Regis.    Bos.  &  Pul.  Rep.  vol.  i. 

f  Stat.  West.  Prim.  cap.  31.    Coke's  2nd.  Inst.  p.  819. 
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ThB  CHUBGH^  BABOm,  AND  OITIKBHS,  TO  HATB 
THEIR   80Ca  IN  peace;— GUESTS   TO  FAT  008TOM  ONI.Y 

TO  THE  OWNER  OF  THB  8oc;-»The  subjoct  of  thUclauM 
of  the  charter  has  already  been  fully  discussed*.  The 
80C  or  sdce  was  that  district  in  the  demesne  of  the  lord 
over  which  he  possessed  juridical  authority  both  criminal 
lind  civil  f.  And  in  boroughs  and  cities,  those  depart- 
meats  over  wUch  the  citizens  or  their  delegated  nmgis- 
tvates  exercised  the  same  functions,  received  the  same 
deiiomination.  Thus  the  districts  under  the  government 
of  aldermen  wove  termed  socs  or  sokes ;  gild$  were  an- 
oAer,  and  perhaps  the  more  ancient  title  of  them;  and 
both  these  dendminations  afterwards  gave  way  to  that 
atzDord.  The  soc  was,  in  fkct,  the  modem  manorf,  in 
which  the  court  leet  was  held ;  and  we  find  the  tDordmoiey 
which  is  a  City  court  leet  to  all  intents  and  purposes^, 
now  held  at  stated  periods  by  the  aldermen;  though 
most  of  the  Numerous  subjects  of  criminal  inquiry  in  tiiis 
court  have,  in  the  progress  of  time,  been  transfbired  to 
the  judicial  controul  of  other  tribunals. 

Of  the  dominion  of  the  lord  over  his  soke,  and  of  the 
profits  and  services  exacted  flcom  the  tenants  living 
within  it, '  according  to  their  quality  of  tenure,  we  have 
before  treated.  It  remains  merely  to  add  a  few  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  the  customs  here  spoken  o^  as 
payable  to  the  owner  of  the  City  soke. 

In  country  sokes^  it  is  probable  that  the  lords  or  their 

*  Vid.  tupraj  Book  I.  cliap.  11. 

f  Lye'a  Saion  Diet.  Heywood*i  Dbiert.  p.  145.  Vid.  also  p.  S58,  S59. 
note  1.    Madok*B  HbC.  Excb.  toU  i.  pp.  724,  TS5.    Spelm.  Oloa. 

%  Spelm.  Gloss. 

S  Vid.  tbe  exact  corresponding  articles  of  Leet  inquiry.  Strype's  Stow, 
tM>ok  ▼.  p«  SIS. 
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oiBcen  did  not  interfere  much,  if  at  all,  in  regelating 
the  reception  or  lodging  of  strangers.  They  came  in 
nest  instances  for  purposes  of  traffic ;  and  could  hardly 
appear  in  the  soke  without  incurring  some  toll  oi^  duty 
payable  to  the  lord,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  receipt 
of  his  customs,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  quality  and 
objects  of  the  parties  paying  them.  But  in  populous 
cities  it  was  more  necessary  to  bbserve  restrietire  rules, 
inth  regard  to  the  reception  of  stran'gers.  They  were 
liaUe  to  become  the  continual  and  conyenient  itefiige, 
not  only  of  runaway  slaves  and  malefiicttnrs^  of  all 
kinds,  but  also  Ust  those  who,  in  these  times,  were  re4 
garded  wttheren  still  greater  hatred  and  jealousy,  the 
foreign  traders f,  whether  aliens  or  denizens;  who, 
migrating  firom  various  manu&cturing  dbtricts,  had  be« 
oome  by  superior  industry,  talent,  or  education,  mote 
than  able  to  compete  with  the  regular  $coi  and  hi  nun 
of  the  boroughs  into  which  they  intruded,  and  at  the  same 
time  contrived  to  avoid  any  participation  in  the  civic 
burthens  required  for  the  public  welfore.  For  the  pur« 
pose  of  detecting  and  repressing  such  offenders,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  names  and  occupations  of  erery  indi* 
vidual  within  the  soke  should  be  noted  by  the  constable  :|: : 
every  host  was  to  give  notice  within  three  days  of  the 
guests  staying  with  him  §  ;-^the  guests  were  to  appear 
before  the  aldermen  for  their  sanction  to  such  residenc0|| ; 


«  Articles  of  Ed.  I.  Lib.  Home.  foU  878.  Strype's  Stow,  book  ▼.  p.  965. 
yi<i.al8o  Letter  of  £d.  II.  to  the  mayor  qsotod by  Stew,  book  ▼.  p.  S14. 

t  Ibid,  and  cbi^p.  19  and  90  jMutim.  And  nnmeroaf  records  quoted  in 
Norton's  Exposition  of  Laws  relatiTe  to  Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  City. 

X  Articles  of  Wardmote  loqnest.  Strype's  Stow,  book  ▼.  p.  313,   • 

Mbid. 

0  Ibid.  p.  365.  quoting  Articles  of  Edw.  I.  Lib«  Home.  fol.  878. 
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they  were  required  also  to  give  sureties  for  their  good 
behaviour*,  and  to  put  themselves  in  frankpledge t. 
It  was  likewise  a  custom^  and  apparently  a  very  ancient 
one,  for  the  aldermen  or  magistrates  to  assign  lodgings 
for  all  new  comers  X  l  ^i^d  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  prevalent  throughout  all  the  towns  in  England, 
with  reference  to  merchant,  strangers,  as  late  at  least  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  Y II.  § 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  and  indeed  it  may  be  in 
some  degree  substantiated,  as  well  by  the  present  char- 
ter as  by  other  authorities,  that  strangers  paid  to  the 
lords  of  the  civic  soke  not  only  the  tolls  and  duties  le- 
vied on  their  traffic,  but  likewise  other  customs  in  con- 
'  sideration  of  liberty  to  reside  within  the  soke,  and  of  the 
lodgings,  assigned  to  them ;  although  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible at  this  period  to  specify  what  these  particular 
payments  were  ||«  We  may  collect  also  from  the  same 
sources,  that  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  City  ma* 
gistrates  was  often  encroached  upon  and  disturbed  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  royal  prerogative  ^. 

*  Articles  of  Wardnote  Inqvett.  Strype*a  Stow,  book  ▼.  p.  SIS, 

f  Ibid. 

t  Vid.  tuproy  p.  159  and  notes  ;  and  authorities  referred  to.  And.  Hist. 
Com.  pasdm, 

^  stats.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  9.  4Hen.y.c.5.  16  Hen.  VI.  c.  4.  ITEdw.IV. 
c.  l.madSHen.VILc.7. 

I  Noortboack's  Hist,  of  London,  p.  59.  Rymer*!  Fond.  vol.  ▼.  p,  105. 
And,  Hist.  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  291, 502,  efpiusim.  Maitl.  Hist.  voL  i.  pp.  SS, 
184.  From  which  it  appears  that  many  payments  were  made  to  the  City 
by  forei|;D  merchants,  for  liberty  to  reside  and  trade ;  and  that  all  non« 
fireemen,  whether  aliens  or  denizens,  were,  and  stlU  a,re,  eqnally  termed 
foreigners. 

t  Strype's  Stow,  book  ▼.  p.  394,  quoting  from  Lib.  Home,  fo.  230.  And 
▼id.  iupra  under  the  heads  of  this  charter,  referring  to  the  exclnsife  juris- 
diction of  the  City  in  civil  and  criminal  suits. 
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The  charter  alludes  to  sokes  belonging  to  the  cfmreh 
and  to  barons.  •  In  fitct^  several  of  the  City  sokes  be* 
longed  at  this  period  to  religious  establishments ;  of 
which  the  ward  of  Portsoken  and  the  soke  of  Aldgate 
which  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  %  and  the 
]ib«ty  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand  which  appertains  to 
this  day  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  are  instances. 
By  the  barons  are  meant  the  aldermen,  who  were  so 
styled  in  virtue  of  their  ward  or  leet  jurisdictions,  when 
such  jurisdictions  were  expressly  alluded  to,  although 
they  never  permanently  changed  their  ancient  title  of 
aldermen. 

The  system  of  national  police,  exercised  through  the 
■ledium  of  frankpledge  and  the  soke  court,  has  in  the 
lapse  of  many  ages  entirely  disappeared.  The  practice 
of  providing  lodgings  for  strangers,  and  of  deriving  cus- 
toms for  their  liberty  of  residence  and  traffic,  has,  with 
that  system,  long  since  ceased  also.  Payments  of  this  de» 
scription  were,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  Corporation 
in  the  City  of  London,  transferred  from  the  ward  to  the 
Corporation  fund ;  and  many  compositions  paid  on  the 
credit  of  such  customary  duties  to  the  corporation,  may 
be  still  traced  in  their  early  records  f.  But  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  great  changes  have  gradually  ap- 
peared, both  in  the  quality  of  our  commerce  and  in  the 
arrangements  of  mercantile  intercourse.  The  ancient 
jealousies  against  foreigners  have  given  way  to  more 
liberal  policy  ;  they  have  long  had  full  and  free  liberty 
of  residence  for  their  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  City 
has  become  the  emporium  of  the  whole  world.  The  Cor- 


•  Vid.  $upray  p.  33 » and  S(rype*8  Stovr.  vol.  i. "  Aldgate  Ward.", 
f  Vid.  authorities  quoted  is  note  5.  p.  368. 

2   B 
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Novation  gradually  resigned  tbese  cBstoms  wUch  they 
had  derived  from  the  aldermen's  sokes;  and  so  com- 
pletely have  these  claims  become  antiquated,  that  the 
precise  quality  of  them  can  no  longer  be  specified,  and 
it  would  now  be  almost  impossible  to  revive  them. 

Not  to  be  amekced  or  mulcted  betoitd  thbib 
WERB8. — It  has  been  before  observed  *,  that  all  crimes, 
of  whatever  magnitude,  were  in  the  Saxon  period  to 
be  expiated  by  pecuniary  compensation ;  and  in  default 
of  payment,  only,  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded. 
The  estimated  price  at  which  wrongs,  such  as  robbery 
or  murder,  were  computed,  by  way  of  compensation  to 
the  party  injured,  or  to  his  relatives  in  case  of  his  mur* 
der,  was  denominated  the  party's  were  or  weregUd^ ;  in 
other  words,  the  price  of  his  head  :  and  this  were  varied 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  criminal.  The  price  fixed 
by  this  charter  of  one  hundred  shillings  seems  very  mo- 
derate ;  for  it  was  something  less  than  that  of  a  ceorl, 
who  was  of  the  inferior  order  of  husbandmen;  and  it 
was  probably  deemed  a  privilege  for  a  citizen  to  have 
his  xoere  estimated  at  this  low  sum,  as  the  admeasure- 
ment of  the  extent  at  which  he  should  be  liable  to  eancr^ 
ciament  in  courts  of  justice. 

The  Amerciament  was  the  pecuniary  penalty  imposed 
for  offences,  and  also  for  those  kinds  of  inferior  delin- 
quencies of  which  the  courts  of  record  took  summary 
cognizance,  considering  them  in  the  light  of  contempts 
of  court;  such  as,  making  false  complaints,  defaults,  non- 
appearances in  the  progress  of  suits,  neglect  of  duties  by 
ministerial  officers  Xj  Sec.    The  term  has  long  given  way 

*  VId.  ivpra,  p.  43,  and  notes  p*.  S59. 

f  Vid.  tupra,  p.  S89,  note  4 ;  and  aathoritiefl  qaoted. 

}  Mad.  Hitt.  Ezcb.  toI.  i.  cbap.  14.    Black.  Com.  vol.  iv.  p.  S97. 
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to  that  oijiney  eiKoept  as  applied  to  defaults  in  cfril 
suits;  thoug^h  the  fines  originally  signified  the  sttpu* 
lated  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  king  for  ending  or 
settling  by  his  interference  subjects  of  litigation  both 
criminal  and  civil  *.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  pay 
^fine  for  the  remission  of  an  amerciameni\*  When  the 
party  delinquent  was  subjected  to  amerciament,  he  was 
said  to  be  amerci  or  amerchi  (in  the  original  Latin,  amer^ 
ciatusj  and  sometimes  admensuratus)  f ,  which  term  was 
in  process  of  time  confounded  with  the  term  tit  merely^ 
(latinized  in  misericordid)^  though  the  misericordia  or 
being  in  mercy  was  altogether  a  distinct  thing  §.  The 
true  derivation  of  the  word  amerciament  seems  to  be 
from  merces,  and  not  from  misericordia  (the  application 
of  which  appears  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  a  mulct 
actually  levied)  ;  and  its  genuine  signification  is,  some 
mulct  admeasured  \\^  or,  as  the  expression  was,  (peered 
against  the  party,  which  it  always  was ;  and  ought  to 
have  been  so  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  court  amerced 
as  for  a  contempt,  upon  oath  of  the  freeman  doing  ser- 
vice at  the  Court,  though  often,  in  fact,  afieered  by  the 
^i^S^s  justices,  commissioners,  and  others  f . 

The  charter  adds  by  way  of  explanation  to  this  clause, 
^^  I  speak  of  pleas  appertaining  to  money."  But  it  is  to 
be  understood,  that  although  plea  in  its  primitive  sense 


•  Madox's  Hist.  Ezcb.  vol.  i.  chap.  11, 18,  13:  and  Records,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  893, 894,  in  which  accoants  are  given  **  tam  definihu  qnam  de  amer" 

f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  58T,  ttieq.  t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  58M97. 

/  \  Ibid.  Individuals  were  often  said  to  be  in  mercy^  and  to  be  sabject 
to  a  misericardiaf  which  misericordia  was  afterwards  amerced^  aod  so  be- 
came an  amerciament.  0  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  586,  ftST* 

1  Madoi^9  Hist.  Ezch.  vol.  i.  p.  61 ;  and  vol.  it.  pp.  66,66. 
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meant  a  suit  or  action  (fkoh^  Sax.)>  yet  it  was  in  very 
early  times  used  to  signify  the  pecuniary  mulct  arising 
out  of  pleas  of  all  sorts  *•  In  feet,  it  signified  precisely 
the  same  as  amerciament ;  and  so  is  to  be  taken  here, 
and  does  not  merely  refer  to  pleas  of  personal  actions. 

The  system  of  punishment  by  pecuniary  amerciament 
began  after  the  Norman  conquest  gradually  to  grow 
into  disuse,  with  reference  to  the  more  atrocious  of- 
fences ;  but  in  regard  to  all  those  for  which  they  con- 
tinued to  be  imposed,  and  particularly  to  what  may  be 
called  civil  delinquencies,  they  were  made  the  means  of 
great  oppression  and  abuse  +•  It  was  accordingly  pro- 
vided by  Magna  Charta,  upon  the  same  principle  which 
suggested  the  clause  now  under  discussion,  that  no  man 
should  be  amerced  but  according  to  his  offence,  and  nai 
$0  as  to  deprive  him  of  lUs  land  or  of  his  stock  in  hus- 
bandry or  trade  %. 

By  another  clause  in  Magna  Charta§,  all  offences,  ex- 
cept those  of  common  nuisances  ||,  over  which  the  leets 
still  retained  jurisdiction,  were  remitted  to  trial  before  the 
king's  judges,  instead  of  the  sheriffs  and  lords  of  courts 
leet ;  and  the  affeerment  of  amerciaments  in  those  courts 
almost  entirely  ceased.  Amerciaments  were  reduced  by 
subsequent  provisions  to  £100  for  an  earl,  100  marks 
for  a  baron  ;  and  lastly,  to  £10  for  a*duke,  and  £5  for 
an  earl  f .    We  may  trace  by  records,  that  by  the  time 

•  Dial.  Scac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  "  Piadia  autem  dicimuBiMmat  peaadanag 
in  quas  incidunt  delinquentes/'  Madoz's  Hist.  Excb.  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

f  Madoz's  Hist.  Ezch.  ParCiealarly  (be  Cbapten  on  Fines  and  Aacr- 
ciaments  s  and  tupra,  p.  102  et  ieq, 

t  Cap.  U:  and  Cokeys  2nd  Inst.  p.  27,fll«ej.  ^  Ckp.  17. 

I  Bro.  «  Leet."  26.      Dyer.  p.  234.   Fitzb.  "  Torn."  1. 4. 

9  Coke's  2nd  lust.  p.  27,  et  seq. 
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of  Edward  I.,  the  term  fine  was  used  to  signify  the  pe- 
cuniary penalty  imposed  by  the  king's  judges  instead  of 
by  the  affeerment  of  the  jury,  for  the  punishment  of  par- 
ticular crimes  passing  under  the  denomination  of  misde- 
meanors*; and  it  is  said  by  Coke,  with  regard  to  such 
newly  introduced  mode  of  punishment  by  judicial  sen- 
tence, that  the  law  of  amerciaments  does  not  apply  f. 
These  impositions,  however,  lingered  some  time  longer, 
as  penalties  imposed  in  courts  leet  for  nuisances,  and 
for  defaults,  &c.  in  the  superior  civil  courts;  but  they 
have  now  become  merely  nominal,  and  the  practice  of 
levying  them  has  long  ceased. 

MiSKENNINGS   TO    BE    NO    LONGER   SUFFERED  IN  THE 

HUSTINGS  OR  FOLRMOTE. — Mtskenning  is  a  very  ancient 
word,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  now  totally  obsolete.  It 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  ken  (Sax.)?  which  is  a 
term  precisely  synonymous  with  eon  (Sax.)  to  know^  to 
commit  to  memory  %.  From  con  appears  to  spring  the 
French  word  conte^  a  narration  or  account;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  from  this  word  is  derived  our  expression  county 
as  applied  to  pleadings  and  indictments  § ;  those  who 
pleaded  professionally  at  the  bar  of  the  superior  courts 
were  in  early  times  denominated  countors  and  setjeani 
countors^.  Misjcenning  therefore  appears  to  have  the 
same  signiBcation  as  miscounting^  ^nd  it  has  always  been 
taken  in  the  sense  of  false  or  mispleading^. 
Anciently,  all  pleadings  both  civil  and  criminal  were 

.•  MadoT.  Hist.  Ezch.  vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  66.  f  Coke*8  Snd  iDst.  p.  S7.' 

X  Lye's  Sax.  Diet.  S  Doct.  Plac.  83.  Coke  Utt.  17.  a. 

1  Mirror  des  Jost.  lib.  8.  Cap.  "dei  lolers.**  Coke*9  2od  Inst.  pp.  SIS, 
214. 

f  So  10  the  charter  of  86th  Mer.  52nd  Henry  III.  Mibkcuniof  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  **  not  having  declared  well.'* 
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deliyered^  ore  tenus^  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  takeo 
down  by  clerks,  who  at  more  convenient  leisure  reduced 
them  into  a  formal  record  *.  This  was  a  practice  well 
suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  times  f.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  by  such  a  course,  an  unlimited  and  in  many 
cases  a  most  pernicious  power  might  be  assumed  by  the 
court  which  made  up  the  records ;  and  that  the  litigant 
parties  were  always  reduced,  not  only  to  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  court's  integrity^,  but  also  on  the  impar- 
tiality, accuracy,  and  skill  of  its  officers.  The  skill  and 
correctness  of  the  officers  became  more  heavily  taxed,  as 
the  law  became  a  professional  and  scientific  pursuit ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Normans  imported  with  them 
into  England  a  considerable  proficiency  in  jurisprudence, 
and  a  mischievous  dexterity  in  special  pleadings,  by 
which  the  rights  of  suitors  were  often  made  to  depend  on 
the  ingenuity  of  the  countorsy  rather  than  on  the  real 
merits  of  the  case  §•  A  practice  therefore  soon  arose,  of 
granting  to  the  suitors,  under  the  name  of  an  imparlancej 
time  to  consider  of  the  nature  and  purport  of  the  oppo- 
site party's  pleading,  and  of  the  form  to  be  adopted  in 
reply.  This  concession  naturally  led,  as  the  art  of  writ- 
ing grew  more  and  more  diffused,  to  the  filing  complete 
pleadings,  written  out  by  the  party's  own  legal  advisers, 
instead  of  by  oral  delivery  at  the  bar  of  the  court;  and, 
finally,  to  the  service  of  copies  to  the  respective  liti- 

•  Black.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  293.  Com.  Dig.  **  Pleader.'*  a. 

i  This  coarse  is  pursued  in  India,  in  the  Adawluts,  or  Native  Courts, 
raperintended  by  British  judges. 

X  That  the  integrity  of  the  judges  was  often  sacrificed  for  private 
and  sinister  purposes  in  these  early  times,  may  be  plainly  seen  in  Britton, 
Proem.  8, 3« 

^  Coke*s  8nd  Inst.  p.  813.  Stat.  West.  prim.  cap.  99.  Stat.  Gloster. 
cap.  11*  Stat.  West.  secu.  cap.  36. 
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gante*  ;  though  it  U  remarkable,  that  in  the  citj  courta 
of  London  the  serYice  of  copies  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  parties  are  required  to  search  at  the  Record  office,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  filing  the  several 
pleadings. 

.  The  practice  of  reducing  the  pleadings  to  writing  by 
the  pleaders  themselves,  may  certainly  have  relieved 
the  suitors  from  those  evils  which  resulted  from  the  er- 
rors and  corruptions  prevalent  in  the  court  itself;  but 
at  the  same  time,  by  introducing  a  much  wider  scope  for 
the  refined  chicanery  of  the  lawyers,  it  probably  tended 
on  the  whole  to  pervert  in  a  greater  degree  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  One  of  the  most  common  subtleties 
was,  to  plead  some  matter  which,  although  apparently  a 
valid  answer,  did  in  truth  involve  some  fact  immaterial 
to  the  real  question,  in  order  to  ensnare  the  opposite  party 
into  joining  issue  upon  some  irrelevant  subject  t.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  an  award  of  a  repleadevy  and  of 
course  a  harassing  delay  and  expense.  But  this  abuse 
was  of  trifling  importance,  when  compared  with  those 
arising  from  false  and  foreign  pleas ;  a  great  number  of 
which  are  noticed  with  indignation  by  Lord  Coke,  as  de- 
frauding the  people  of  their  property,  and  as  scanda- 
lizing the  legal  proceedings,  before  the  age  of  Edward  I., 
and  particularly  those  which  prevailed  in  the  London 
courts  |. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  the  present  charter  is  of 
a  general  character,  and  seems  to  suggest  no  other  co« 
eition  than  that  which  might  spring  from  the  authority 


•  Black.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  893.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  894, 396. 

t  Coke*s  Sod  Inst.   Stat.  West.  prim.  cap.  29.    Stat.  Gloiter.  cap.  11. 
SUt.  West.  secu.  cap.  36.     Vid,  tupra,  p.  353.  note  1. 
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of  the  courts  themselves,  exercised  by  fine  and 
menty  or  by  penal  regulations.  By  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  these  grievances  had  arrived  at  such  a  height^  that 
several  severe  statutes  were  passed  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  repressing  them^.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
'the  pleaders  on  their  admission  to  practicid  in  the  City 
courts,  were  required  to  swear  ^^  that  they  would  change 
no  quarrel  out  of  its  nature,  according  to  their  under- 
standing ;  and  that  they  would  neitii^r  plead,  nor  suflbr 
to  be  pleaded,  any  foreign  matter,  to  put  the  courts  out 
of  its  j  urisdiction ;  nor  any  other  matter  but  such  as  they 
might  find  rightful  and  true  by  the  information  of  their 
clients,  whose  information  upon  their  oath  and  conscience 
they  should  believe  to.be  true;  and  that  they  woold 
neither  inform  nor  inforce  any  man  to  sue  falsely  against 
any  person  by  a  false  or  forged  action.''  And  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ^^  for  the  purpose,"  as  it  is  de- 
clared, ^^  of  avoiding  foreign  and  dilatory  pleas,"  it  was 
ordained  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  ^^  that  no  special  pleas 
should  be  received,  unless  signed  by  a  common  pleader  t." 
As  the  administration  of  justice  improved,  special  plead* 
ing  grew  more  and  more  discountenanced ;  and  many 
inatters  of  defence  were  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence 
by  the  courts,  without  being  specially  pleaded,  and  many 
more  by  particular  statutes ;  .while  in  the  mean  time  all 
formal  and  clerical  errors  were  cured  by  various  other 
statutes  %.  It  is  often  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against 
the  English  law,  at  this  day,  that  the  refinement  and 
prolixity  of  the  pleadings  serve  very  much  to  delay  and 


«  Stat.  Marlebridge.  cap.  11. 

^  Lib.  Y.  fol.  198.  City  Rccordf,  Town  Clerk's  ofike. 

%  The  Statirtcs  of  Jeofails. 
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enhance  the  price  of  justice.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  branch  of 
the  law,  that  although  many  unnecessary  forms  are  still 
suffered  to  remain,  the  system  6f  judicial  pleadings,  as 
established  on  its  present  principles,  is  on  the  whole  ad- 
nnrably  calculated  to  secure  correctness  of  decision  upon 
the  rights  of  the  suitors. 

By  the  Hustings  and  the  Folkmote  we  are  to  under* 
stand  all  the  judicial* courts  in  London.  Theformer'court 
has  been  already  slightly  alluded  to^ :  it  was  and  still  is 
the  highest  civil  court  in  London,  in  which  were  held  all' 
pleas  which  concerned  lands  or  real  property,  which 
pleas  were  the  chief  subjects  of  litigation  in  early  times. 
The  ancient  and  tedious  modes  for  suing  in  what  were 
termed  real  actions  has  long  been  disused,  in  favour  of 
the  more  expeditious  course  by  personal  actions :  though 
the  jurisdiction  still  subsists  in  law,  the  legal  practice  in 
the  busting  court  has  nearly  expired ;  except  that  wills 
are  sometimes,  by  custom,  proved  in  this  court,  fines 
levied,  and  recooeries  suffered,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness 
and&cility.  The  Folkmote  or  Assembly  (literally,  Con« 
sultation  of  the  People)  was  the  general  name  for  all 
kmds  of  courts,  judicial  and  otherwise;  and  was  applied 
in  ocnnmon  to  the  busting  court,  the  general  or  common 
assembly  of  citizens,  the  county  courts,  the  leets,  and 
the  wardmotes  t. 

That  if  toli*  be  taken  op  any  citizen  in  ant 


*  Vid.  mpra,  p.  50.  ti seq.^ 

I-  Coke's  2nd  Inst.  pp.  69, 70.  41b  Inst.  cap.  60.  Bobao's  PrivUegia  Lon- 
dini,  p.  239.  Freeman's  Comp.  p.  37.  City  Liberties,  p.  58.  Emerson  on 
City  Courts,  p.  1.  Maidand's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  29.  Noorthouck's  Hist.  p.  49. 
Strypc's  Stow,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.  Ub.  Alb.  fol.  9,  10.  LL.  Ed.  "  Dc  hereto- 
cHL/'  Lambard  Archaion,*'£xpUcatio,''  &c.  "  County  Turn." 
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BOROVaH,  THAT  CITIZEN  SHALL  TAKE  AS  MUCH  P&OM 
SUCH  BOBOUGH  AS  WILL  COMPENSATE  THE  DAMAGE  BE- 
CBIYED  ;  AND  THAT  THE  CITIZEN  SHALL  TAKE  THE 
GOODS  OF  ANY  DEBTOR,  WHO  WILL  NOT  PAT  OR  DIS- 
PROVE HIS  DEBT,  WHICH  MAT  BE  IN  THE  CITY,  OB  IN 
THE  COUNTT  WHERE  SUCH  DBBTOB  LIVES. — ^Both   theSO 

clauses  must  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  seizure  of  goods 
by  process  of  law.  With  regard  to  the  seizure  of  g€X>ds 
within  a  borough  for  illegal  toll  there  taken,  it  must  be 
understood  that,  both  before  and  after  the  incorporation 
of  towns,  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  that 
of  particular  individuals  who  answered  for  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  that  of  all  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  indiscri- 
minately, was  liable  to  the  king  or  superior  lord  for  the 
common  debt;  such  as  the  form  or  talliage  of  the  town*. 
The  illegal  taking  of  toll  in  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the 
borough,  or  in  right  of  the  borough  itself,  which  might 
pretend  to  that  franchise,  would  be  a  common  liability 
of  the  borough,  and  in  most  instances  it  would  be  vain  to 
seek  redress  from  the  party  by  whose  immediate  hand 
such  illegal  toll  was  levied.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  by  special  favour  of  the  Crown  the  citizens  were 
supplied  with  the  same  remedy  against  boroughs  as  were 
exercised  by  superior  lords.  When  towns  came  to  be 
represented  by  a  community  or  corporation  holding  di- 
stinct corporate  property,  and  the  individual  inhabitants 
became  more  independent  in  their  persons  and  posses- 
sions, the  process  wa^  naturally  directed  against  the  spe- 
cific effects  of  the  party  actually  committing,  or  authori- 
zing the  commission  of  the  wrong  complained  of.  The 
seizure,  however,  was  made  only  as  a  distress^  in  order 
to  compel  an  appearance  in  court ;  which  was  the  sole 

*  Madox*s  Firma  Burgi :  Coatenti  of  c hapten. 
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process  allowed  by  the  ancient  law  for  this  purpose,  in 
cases  of  civil  injury  without  force ;  and  so  the  law  re- 
mains to  this  day  in  all  suits  against  corporations  *.  But 
this  difference  is  to  be  observed,  that  by.the  usual  pro- 
cess in  common  cases,  a  certain  small  portion  only  of  the 
debtor's  goods  could  be  distrained ;  and  further  distresses 
were  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  which  upon  even- 
tual default  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  kingf.  .  In  the 
cases  in  question  the  whole  amount  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained might  be  taken  at  once,  and  condemned  even- 
tually to  the  use  of  the  parti/  aggrieved. 

The  latter  clause  has  an  evident  allusion  to  the  very 
ancient  custom  of  foreign  attachment;  which  is  nothing 
more  in  principle,  than  a  law  providing,  by  distress,  for 
the  appearance  of  debtors  in  court  to  answer  legal  de- 
mands j: ;  comprising,  likewise,  provisions  for  the  con- 
demnation of  property  so  distrained  in  satisfaction  of 
the  debt.  The  clause  may  be  properly  said  to  allude  to 
the  custom  of  foreign  attachment ;  for  it  does  not  pro- 
fess to  set  it  out,  nor  does  it  in  fact  set  it  out  fully  or . 
correctly.  The  custom  did  not  originate  with  this  char- 
ter, nor  does  it  in  any  degree  depend  upon  it ;  but  what- 
ever effect  might  at  this  day  be  legally  grounded  on  the 
terms  and  language  of  the  clause  (which  it  is  impossible, 
perhaps,  now  to  decide) ;  it  is  certain  that  this  custom- 
ary proceeding  by  attachment  was  never  held  to  operate, 
except  in  respect  of  debts  and  effects  existing  within  the 
croic  jurisdiction;  and  not  in  respect  of  debts  which  could 
never  be  said  to  have  arisen  within  it,  or  to  effects  ex- 
isting altogether  within  some  other  city  or  county. 


*  Kidd.  on  Corporations,  vol.  i.  p.  97?. 

^  Blacks.  Comm.  vol.  iii.  p.  280.  t  Jones's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
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To  explain  the  law  as  applicable  to  this  castoin  coald 
occupy  too  much  space  for  the  present  work.  The  ori- 
gin of  it  is  so  completely  buried  in  antiquity,  that  its  le- 
gal operation  can  only  be  deduced  from  tradition  and 
usage.  All  customs  in  the  City  of  London  are  to  be 
certified,  when  in  dispute,  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder; 
and  this  custom,  valuable  as  it  is  to  the  citizens,  has  been 
many  times  so  certified  to  the  superior  courts*.  These 
<^rtificates,  though  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  are 
not  equally  precise,  nor  do  any  of  them  state  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  custom  in  full  detail ; — that  is  to  be 
learned  only  in  the  practice  pursued  in  the  lord  mayor's 
and  sheriff's  courts,' sanctioned  as  it  is  in  erery  paiticn- 
lar  by  recorded  decisions  of  the  superior  courts.  With- 
out affecting  a  complete  definition,  which  can  hardly  be 
relied  upon,  except  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the 
recorder,  the  nature  and  quality  of  this  custom,  as  rest- 
ing upon  the  authority  of  reports  and  accustomed  prac- 
tice,  may  be  attempted  to  be  described  to  the  following 
.  effect  :<—^That,  if  a  plaint  is  filed  against  any  debtcnr  for 
any  debt,  which  can  be  legally  deemed  to  have  arisen 
within  the  City,  and  such  debtor  cannot  be  found  within 
the  City,  and  the  officer  returns  that  he  has  nothing 
within  the  City  by  which  he  can  summon  him;  then, 
upon  suggestion  of  the  plaintiff  that  any  person  tanikm 
the  City  has  chattel  effects,  or  owes  any  debt  to  such 
debtor, — such  effects  or  debt  (if  a  liquidated  one)  may  be 
attached  in  his  hands ;  and  in  case  such  debt  or  effects 


*  Bohun*8  Priv.  Lond.  p.  254.  Lord  Chief  Justice  King's  Common  Place 
Book  (who  wasa  recorder  of  London).  Harg.  MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  No.  135.  p.  I 
et  seq,  quoting  Praxis  Utriusque  Banci,  p.  1 64  et  al.  Year  Book^SS  Edw.  IV. 
SO.     1  Roll.  554. 
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are  proved  in  court^  upon  issue  joined,  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  such  person  due  to  the  defendant ;  or,  in  case 
such  person  will  not  appear  and  deny  it ;  or,  in  case  the 
defendant  himself  does  not  appear  in  court  to  answer 
the  plaint, — the  debt  or  effects  may  be  condemned  to  the 
use  of  the  plaintiff;  provided  he  gives  security  to  refund 
to  the  defendant  the  money  condemned,  in  case  within 
a  year  and  a  day  he  appears  and  disproves  the  debt  al- 
leged by  the  plaint  against  him  *•  The  beneficial  effect 
of  this  custom  in  a  city  of  such  a  commercial  character 
as  London,  which  enables  the  citizens  to  recover  their 
debts  against  fugitive  and  firaudulent  debtors,  is  very 
obvious,  and  can  be  amply  testified  by  those  at  all  ex- 
perienced in  the  City  courts;  and  many  thousands  o£ 
pounds  are  annually  recovered,  which  but  for  this  cheap 
and  easy  process  would  be  irremediably  lost  to  the  cre- 
ditors. 


*  For  the  ootline  of  the  law  relative  to  foreign  attachmentsy  vtcf.  Bora, 
&Ald.  Rep.voLiY.  p.649. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Charter  of  Henry  IL^-^-Pleas  of  Foreign  Tenures.^The 
King^s  Mmetfers. — Portsoken  of  the  Citjf.^-^BridtM. — 
•   CkildtoHe. — Jeresgioe. — Scotaie. 

This  charter  is  directed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  lastp  It  is  likewise  almost  to  the  same  purport 
With  regard  to  the  exemption  of  the  citizens  from  plead- 
ing without  the  City  walls,  an  exception  is  added  of 
<<  pleas  of  foreign  tenures,  and  also  of  the  king's  officers 
and  moneyers."  To  the  clause  of  acquittal  from  rnvr- 
der  within  the  City,  it  is  added,  ^^  and  in  the  portsoken 
thereof."  The  citizens  are  privileged  to  discharge  them- 
selves of  pleas  of  the  Crown  ^^  according  to  the  old  usage 
of  the  City."  With  respect  to  the  taking  of  illegal  toll 
from  the  citizens ;  it  is  provided,  in  more  accurate  terms, 
that  ^^  after  the  party  so  taking  it  shall  fail  ofrighty  the 
sheriff  of  London  may  take  goods  thereof  at  London.^* 

This  charter  further  grants,  that  the  citizens  shall  be 
free  from  Bridtolly  ChildwitCy  Jeresgive^  and  Scotale;  so 
as  the  sheriff  shall  no  longer  levy  scotale.  It  concludes 
with  a  general  confirmation  of  all  the  ancient  customs 
and  liberties  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  when  the 
citizens  might  have  held  them  more  freely  and  advan- 
tageously ;  and  declares,  that  such  liberties  and  customs 
are  to  be  held  as  of  inheritance  from  the  king  and  his 
heirs. 

*  Thb  charter  is  wUhoot  date,  and  may  be  found  at  larige  in  Lib.  Alb>  and 
in  (be  Impeximus  charter  of  Charles  II. 
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EXCBPTINO   PLEA8  IN  FOREIGN  TENURES.— By  ^^  fo^ 

reign  tenures"  are  meant  lands  held  without  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City :  and  it  is  a  maxim  in  laWy  that,  in  all 
pleas  which  affect  real  property,  the  cause  of  action  shall 
be  alleged  to  have  arisen  within  the  county  in  which  the 
land  is  actually  situate ;  and  that  it  shall  be  there  also 
tried.  Therefore  no  pleas  in  foreign  tenures  could  by 
the  ancient  law  have  been  held  in  London ;  which  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  noticed  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  and  false  pleading  * :  and  the  clause 
to  that  efiect  in  the  present  charter  must  be  considered 
as  merely  explanatory.  With  respect  to  his  foreign 
tenure,  the  citizen  would  be  considered  as  a  tenant  in 
the  manor  or  district  in  which  such  land  lay,  and  as 
owing  suit  and  service  either  to  the  local  or  king's  ge- 
neral court. 

Excepting  also  the  ring's  officers  and  monbt- 
ERs. — The  personal  privilege  of  the  king's  servants  and 
officers  to  be  sued  in  the  king's  courts  only,  has  been 
already  mentioned  f*  There  were  special  royal  courts 
established  for  cognizance  of  all  matters  in  which  the 
king's  immediate  officers  were  concerned,  according  to 
their  respective  characters  and  employments ;  the  chief 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  Court  of  the  Marshal- 
sea  :f.  These  officers,  and  particularly  the  moneyers  or 
officers  of  the  Mint,  were  continually  engaged  in  their 
duties  within  local  jurisdictions  §  ;  and  some  misunder- 
standings with  regard  to  their  liabilities  may  probably 


«.Vid.<ii|rra,p.353.  +  Vid.  nipra,  pp.  345, 340. 

}  The  natore,  prerogatiyes^  and  jurisdiction  of  the  various  special  courts 
u«  treated  of  in  Coke's  4th  Inst. 
S  MadoVs  Hist.  Exch.  Index, ''Moneyours/* 
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have  led  to  this  express  exception  of  their  penom  from 
such  judicial  control. 

And  IK  THE  P0RT80KEN  THEREOF. — The portsolccn  o{ 
the  City  was  a  certain  district  without  the  walls  ap- 
pended in  very  early  times  to  the  civic  jurisdiction, 
and  in  all  probability  was  the  same  as  that  which  is 
now  called  Portsoken  Ward.  This  ward  was  anciently 
called  Cnightengild,  as  belonging  to  certain  knights  and 
their  successors,  burgesses  of  London,  by  gift  from  the 
Crown  *.  After  possessing  this  territory,  or  soke,  for 
several  generations,  they  conferred  it,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  on  the  priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  of  Aldgate ;  which  priory  had  been 
founded  about  seventeen  years  previously,  by  Matilda 
queen  of  Henry  I.,  and  who  had  endowed  it  with  the 
adjoining  soke  of  Aldgate,  which  she  possessed,  as  it  is 
said,  as  of  demesne  f.  The  priory  thus  becoming  lord 
of  two  sokes,  that  of  Aldgate  (which  was  within  the 
walls)  was  occasionally  termed  the  inner  soc  or  sokeX; 
and  that  of  Cnightengild  changed  its  name  to  the  Pert' 
soke^  one  extremity  of  it  being  in  fact  part  of  the  port  of 
London,  which  was  situate  without  the  walls.  The  re- 
cent change  of  the  name,  and  a  possibility  of  doubt  un- 
der the  circumstances  as  to  whether  this  district  still 
formed  part  of  the  civic  jurisdiction,  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  express  mention  of  it  in  this  and  several 
subsequent  charters.  It  appears  that  some  contention 
formerly  took  place  on  the  subject,  which  however  was 
entirely  and  finally  allayed  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  in.  ^ 


•  Strypc's  Stow,  book  ii.  ch.  1.  4. 

+  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  S  Ibid. 
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Bridtoll.— Toll  for  passing  bridges,  called  also 
pontage  *. 

CuLLDwiTB. — The  wite  (Sax.)  was,  under  the  Saxon 
system,  the  forfefture  payable  to  the  king  or  magis- 
irate  for  offences ;  as  the  were  was  that  paid  in  com. 
pensatiott  to  the  party  injured  +•  It  was  a  discretionary 
fine,  and,  unlike  the  voerey  imposed  only  on  the  lighter 
class  of  offences  j:.  There  were  a  great  number  of  zoites^ 
which  took  their  distinguishing  names  from  the  respec- 
tive  offences  for  which  they  were  inflicted.  This  of 
thUdwite  seems  to  have  been  the  penalty  for  begetting  a 
bastard  on  a  lord's  female  bond  slave  §. 

Jerbsgive  ;  a  word  of  very  doubtful  signification  ||« 
— >As  no  sufficient  authority  can  be  discovered,  either 
for  the  word  itself  or  its  meaning,  it  probably  has 
been  mbwritten  or  misprinted  for  heregeat  or  heregeldy 
(for  both  terms  were  in  use,)  a  tax  common  amongst 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  and  being  in  fact  the  well- 
known  heriot^»  The  heriot  is  derived  from  here  an 
aimy,  and  geatten  or  geldan  to  pay  or  contribute ;  and 


*  Vid.pp.364,e<M9. 

+  Tarneff^s  Aug.  Sai.  vol,  ii.  p.  «40.    Index,  **  Witc." 

X  Spelm.  Gloss. 

S  SU'ype's  Stow,  book  ii.  p.  lOT.  So  LeekerwUe  was  the  penalty  for  adul- 
tery or  fornication.   Spel.  Gloas.  **  Lairewite." 

0  In  **  The  City  charters*'  and  Bohnn's  **  Priv.  Lond/*  the  same  explana- 
tion of  this  word  is  adopted ;  and  it  is  stated  to  mean  **  A  toll  or  fine  taken 
by  the  king's  officers  on  a  person  entering  into  his  office  i  or  rather  a  mm  or 
hUe  ghen  io  them  to  tonnive  at  extortion  In  him  that  givei  it.**  No  aotho- 
rity  is  quoted  for  this  strange  position }  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
payments  of  this  kind  covld  ever  be  recognized  as  a  regular  toll  with  a 
specific  name,  or  that  an  acknowledged  offence  shoald  be  expressly  le- 
galised. 

f  Spelm.  Gloss,  and  Spehn.  Fends,  chap.  17, 18 :  and  tye's  Sax.  Diet. 

2c 
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the  tax  Wftf ,  in  ita  origiii,  a  stated  eontributioii  of  mili- 
tary stores,  such  as  horses,  spears,  armour,  &c.  by  th^ 
vassal,  aocording  to  hia  raak,  oa  oceasion  of  a  war. 
In  process  of  time  it  became  a  regular  and  customary 
fine^  (W  the  death  of  every  teMnt,  out  of  his  goods^— t 
usually  the  best  heaat ;  and  $o  it  continues  to  this  day 
in  moat  oepybold  manors.  The  heriot  was  not,  however, 
properly  a  feudal  or  a  dememe  burthen,  though  usually 
so  considered. 

Scot  ALE. — ^Whether  this  was  a  general  and  national 
tax,  and  signified  no  more  than  the  scot ;  or  whether 
it  had  a  more  8pe^6e  sense,  relerring  to  some  tax  upon 
u/e,  is  doubtful.    It  is  certain  that  the  Saxona  had  their 
convivial  meetings  called  b^oncipes  or  beershipt^;  and, 
in  imitation  of  their  German  anceatorat^  itappearathat 
at  such  meetings  auljecta  of  a  puUic  and  poditical  mk 
tare  were  diacusaed  |*    But  that  any  common  seol  was 
levied  in  shape  of  a  tax,  or  arose  out  of  audi  original 
contribution  to  the  beership,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Manwood  says  that  the  scotale  was  an  extortion  do* 
manded  by  certain  Jbrest  officers  living  in  the  king's 
forests,  and  who  there  kept  ale-housesy  by  forcing  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  them,  for  fear 
of  their  displeasure  § :   but  such  sort  of  scotales  (if 
there  really  were  any^  which  ia  doubted  by  Spelman  R) 
could  hardly  be  the  scotale  m^itioned  in  the  present 
charter,  which  was  a  public  tax  levied  by  the  sheriff 
That  the  king's  foresters  levied  a  tax  called  scotales  is 

»  UL.  iMm.  limb.  ArchaioB.  Bscle.  H«t.  Ijj».  4.  cap,  9*. 
74.  IS.    Lye*s  Sbxqb  DicL 

f  TacM.  De  Mm.  Genn.  cap.  89»  Sa. 

X  Ibid,  and  L.L.  IdBi  Lamb.  Archaion. 

S  Speln.  6kNS.  H  Ibid, 
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certain,  for  we  find  it  forbidden  by  the  twelfth  clause  of . 
the  Forest  charter.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  de- 
manded for  themselves,  until  forbidden  by  express  sta- 
tute^, a  supply  of  provisions  and  liquor  when  on  their 
forest  eyres,  which  passed  by  the  name  of  poiura  or  pu^ 
torn  t ;  Init  it  is  by  bo  means  clear  that  this  toll  was  the 
same  as  the  scotale  mentioned  by  Manwood ;  or,  if  it 
was,  that  the  scotale  here  spoken  of,  which  the  London 
sheriff  is  prohibited  from  levying,  was  the  same.  Spel- 
man  considers  the  word  scotale  as  a  general  term  for 
all  sorts  of  taxes  payable  under  the  name  of  scot,  and 
grounds  that  conjecture  on  the  various  modes  in  whicb 
scotale  was  spelt.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  is 
sever  spelt  scoteale^  though  the  English  ale  seems  to 
have  been  only  known  to  the  Saxons  by  the  term  eak  %. 


CHiLPTEB  IV, 
lirHCImrterofRitkmdLh 

This  charter  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of  the  charter  of 
Henry  II. 


*  25tb  Edward  III.  f  Coke's  4th  Inst.  p.  SOT. 

X  LyfTs  Sas.  Diet. 

S  TM»  charter  b  to  be  firand  at  large  lir  the  IntpcKtaaw  of  Charier H., 
I  in  the  iitfa*7€ar  of  the  relgD'  06  Slohaffd  I. 


Sc  3 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Second  Charier  of  Richard  /.* — Wears  m  the  Thasnes. 

Tris  charter  is  directed  to  the  same  dignitaries  as  the 
several  preceding  charters ;  but  amongst  them  are  also 
enumerated  all  ^^  stewards,  castle-keepers,  constables, 
and  bailifis."  It  grants,  that  all  wears  shall  be  removed 
from  the  Thames ;  and  a  remission  of  the  claim  of  the 
king  for  any  annual  proceeds  received  on  account  of 
such  wears  by  the  constable  of  the  Tower.  And  it  adds^ 
that  this  charter  is  granted  on  sufficient  advice  of  such 
wears  being  greatly  detrimental  to  the  City  of  London 
and  to  the  whole  realm. 

All  wears  shall  be  removed. — ^The  wears,  called 
in  liatin  kideUi^  were  obstructions  in  the  Thames  formed 
by  damming  up  the  river  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  outlet  only  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  across 
which  a  net  was  extended  to  intercept  the  fish  f*  The 
extreme  nuisance  thereby  occasioned,  both  to  the  navi- 
gation and  to  the  fishery,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon.  Of  such  public  detriment  were  these  obstructions, 
that  their  removal,  was  expressly  provided  for  by  Magna 
Charta  j:,  and  by  many  of  the  City  charters.  The  reason 
of  their  continuance  for  any  period  may  be  plainly  ga- 

r  -  _ 

*  Thii  lecond  charter  is  to  be.foond  at  laif;e  in  the  Inspeximin  ofCfaaries 
II.y  aod  alio  In  Uber  Albus :  it  is  dated  in  the  Stb  year  of  Richard's  reigo. 
f  Spelm.  Gloss. 
X  Cohe's  8d  Inst.  cap.  23.  p.  SS.    Strype*8  Stow,  book  I.  pp.  S3y  34>  70, 
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thered  firom  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the  present  charter, — 
that  payments  were  levied  in  respect  of  them  by  the  con. 
stable  of  the  Tower,  on  behalf  of  the  king.  The  con- 
stable claimed  and  enjoyed,  formerly,  many  personal 
privileges  in  the  waters  of  the  Thames*;  and  indeed, 
the  jurisdiction  over  them  was  sometimes  claimed  by 
him  and  sometimes  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  f.  Af- 
ter several  controversies  on  the  subject,  the  jurisdiction, 
or  conservacy  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  Thames,  was  finally 
decided  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  belong  by  imme- 
morial prescription  %  to  the  City ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  all  further  doubts  on  the  subject,  such  con- 
servacy was  confirmed  in  express  terms  by  a  charter  of 
that  king,  as  extending  from  Staines  to  Yenleet,  and  in 
the  river  Medway,  since  which  period  it  has  never  been 
called  in  question. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

First  Charter  of  John  ^. 


This  charter  is  precisely  in  the  same  words  as  that  of 
Henry  II. 


»lfaiCluid'sHbtTol.i.p.58e<aef.  HoweI,p.l4.  CaUhorpe*!  Uiagest 
pp.  8,9. 

t  Ibid.  X  Ibid.    Calth.  Rep.  p.  167. 

\  This  charter  is  to  be  found  in  Lib.  Alb.,  and  in  the  Inspezlmas  of 
Charles  11.    It  is  dated  the  Uth  of  June  in  tbe  fint  year  of  John's  reign. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

Second  Charter  of  John  ^-^Sher^ffiDick.—Blank  Mumj^ 
— Removal  <f  Sherfffi. — PresentatMn  of  Sherifff.'^ 
Sheriffs  AceowOs.-^SheriJT^  Amereiamenis. 

This  charter  bas  a  aimUar  direction  to  tbe  last.  It  grants 
aad  cottfirms  to  the  citleens  the  sheriffwick  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  with  all  customs  thereunto  belongings 
both  within  the  City  and  without,  at  the  rent  or  fiimi 
of  jSdOO  blank  sterling  money; — that  they  shall  make 
amongsi  themselves  sherifis  whom  they  will,  and  amoye 
them  when  they  will; — that  they  shall  present  sacb 
sherifis  to  the  justices  of  the  Exchequer,  to  answer  for 
those  things  appertaining  to  the  aheriffwick  for  which 
they  ought  there  to  answer ;  and  unless  they  shall  an- 
swer and  satisfy,  the  citizens  themselves  shall  answer 
and  satisfy  the  amerciaments  and  farm; — that  if  the 
sheriffs  shall  commit  any  offence,  whereby  they  incur 
any  amerciament,  they  shall  not  be  condemned  at  more 
than  £30y  and  that  without  damage  to  the  other  citi- 
zens, in  case  the  sheriffs  are  not  able  to  pay  such  their 
amerciaments ;  but  if  the  sheriffs  commit  any  offence, 
whereby  they  incur  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  they  shall 
be  adjudged  according  to  the  law  of  the  City.  It  then 
declares,  that  this  grant  and  confirmation  was  made  for 
the  amendment  of  the  City,  and  because  it  was  in  an- 


*  This  charter  it  to  be  found  in  lib.  Alb.,  and  in  tbe  Inspeximus  of 
Charles  II.    It  is  dated  the  11th  of  June,  in  Ihe  first  year  of  John*s  reign. 
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dent  dines  ihniod  for  £300^  and  coAfirns  the  grant  of 
the  sheriffwick  in  general  words* 

Shbrivfwici:  of  London  and  middlesbx. — Suffi- 
cient has  already  been  said  in  explanation  of  the  mean* 
ing  and  effect  of  this  clause* ;  but  it  may  be  observed^ 
that  tbiB  is  ttke  first  grant  or  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  citisens  to  the  sheriffwick  of  London.  That  such 
franchise  was  the  ancient  and  prescriptive  right  of  the 
citizens,  may  not  only  be  collected  from  circumstances 
already  noted  f,  but  fh>m  the  express  language  itself  of 
the  present  charter.  It  says,  that  the  king  emffirms  the 
sheriffwick  of  London ;  and  in  a  subsequent  clause  it 
declares  that  such  confirmation  and  grant  is  made,  be^ 
ean^e  it  was  in  ancient  times  held  by  the  citieens ;  and 
Anrther,  that  the  accustomed  farm  of  jfSOO  was  paid  fiw 
ioih  sheriffwicks. 

Blank  STsaLiNts^  money. — Blank  money  was  silrer 
melted  down,  or  blantked,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  fine* 
tiess,  and  freedom  ft*om  alloy.  So  that  a  payment  in 
blafik  money  meant  a  payment  of  so  many  pounds  of 
tried  and  genuine  silver.  This  mode  of  insuring  the 
just  payment  of  accounts  existed  while  coin  was  scarce 
and  of  rude  manu&cture  |. 

And  AMOVfi  tnfiM  when  they  wiLL.-^Doubts  have 
been  entertained,  whether  any  authority  exists  within 
the  City  for  the  removal  of  sheriflSs  without  caused ;  and 
it  muse  be  confessed  that  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  a 
measure  tends  to  countenance,  in  some  degree,  such  a 
supposition.    The  charter,  however,  is  express  to  the 

*  Vid.  Bupra^  p.  9SS  el  seq.    *'  Middletez  to  farm/' 
+  Vid.  nipro^  pp»  SS,  79.  t  Madox*t  Hist.  Excb.  tol.  i.  p.  S76. 

S  Strype,  In  his  edition  of  Stow,  Imok  ▼.  p.  OB,  states  tliat  after  tliey  are 
•ivotn  tliej  cannot  be  remote d  i  bat  qaotes  no  authority. 
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point ;  and  many  City  records  can  be  quoted  which  re* 
cognize  the  existence  of  such  an  authority  *•  There 
are,  indeed,  several  instances  of  the  actual  removal  of 
the  sheriffs  t;  but  they  took  place  at  such  early  periods 
and  under  such  circumstances,  as  hardly  perhaps  to 
furnish  a  decisive  precedent  on  the  subject  Express 
legal  decisions,  with  regard  to  the  amotion  of  sheriflb  by 
corporations,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, cannot  be  found ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  to  refer  to  cases  of  town-clerksj  recorders^  al« 
dermen,  common  councilmen,  and  others.  In  the  case 
of  a  town-clerk,  a  distinction  has  been  taken  between 
the  power  of  amoving,  under  the  authority  of  a  charier 
giving  a  right  of  appointment  duranie  bene  placUoj  and 
one  giving  authority  to  renuroe  at  mil:  and  Justice 
Twisden  hazards  the  position  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
a  removal  could  not  be,  except  for  sufficient  cause  t. 
Another  distinction  taken  has  been,  that  where  the 
office  was  judidalj  or  concerned  the  administration  of 
justice,  there  could  not  be  a  removal  without  cause, 
under  either  of  such  chartered  authorities  §•  A  third 
distinction,  taken  to  the  same  effect,  has  been,  where 
the  office  was  a  fee||,  or  the  officer  was  a  componaU 
part  of  a  corporation  f .  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
first  objections  will  apply  to  the  amotion  of  the  sheriffs 
of  liondon.  The  first  distinction,  however,  certainly 
seems  nice ;  and  the  second  does  not  seem  borne  out  by 

*  OrdiAances  and  Acts  of  Common  Council,  quoted  in  Strype^s  Stow, 
bookv.p.95.andLlb.D.fol.l46.  Ltb.Leg.fol.70.  Lib.  G.  fol.  54.  Lib.H. 
fol.  92.  Town  Clerk*s  office. 

f  In  John*8  reign.  Noorthonck*a  Hist.  Load.  p.  88;  also  io  Edward  I/s 
reign.  Lib.  C.  fol.  70 1  and  in  Richard  II.'s  reign.  Ub.  H.  fol.  92. 

t  Dlgliton*s  Case:  Ventris's  Rep.  p.  82.  S  Ibid.  p.  77« 

II  Ibid.  p.  302.    Jay^sCaie.  '    f  Ibid.  p.  82.     Dighton*i  Cisc. 
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the  case  itself  then  under  discussion,  which  was  that  of 
a  town  clerk,  whose  office  not  only  concerns  the  admini* 
stration  of  justice,  but  is  in  many  corporations  judicial, 
and  anciently  was  so  in  Liondon;  and  yet  the  simple 
return  of  amotion  without  cause  shown,  was  held  to  be 
sufficient  *.  In  an  earlier  case,  the  steward  of  Reading, 
who  had  been  removed,  applied  in  vain,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  charter,  for  restoration  f ;  and 
in  a  still  stronger  and  later  case,  the  recorder  of  Cam* 
bridge  was  held  to  be  bound  by  a  mere  return  of  amotion^ 
without  cause  alleged,  where  the  charter  gave  authority 
to  appoint  ad  voluniatem :(. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  sheriffwick  of  the  City 
of  London  does  not  belong  to  the  sheriffii,  but  to  the 
City,  who  execute  the  office  through  the  medium  of 
these  two  officers :  but  the  City  is  liable  for  the  account 
to  be  rendered  by  their  sheriffs ;  and  the  goods  of  the 
citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  Corporation,  are  liable  to  be 
seized  for  their  default  ^ :  and  great  opposition  was  for- 
merly made  to  their  being  sworn  to  the  king,  before  the 
jostices  of*  the  Exchequer,  duly  to  fulfil  their  office.  The 
power  of  appointment  is  the  same  as,  or  rather  substi- 
tuted for,  that  of  the  king ;  and  it  would  naturally  seem 
to  follow,  that  the  citizens  possess  the  same  authority 
to  discharge  from  office.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
power  may  also  be  considered  as  rather  a  favourable 
argument  for  its  existence ;  for  it  would  appear  strange 
that,  possessing  and  exercising  the  office  and  being 

*  S.  C.  SkleHln*8  Rep.  p.  461.  +  Ibid.  Blagrave'i  Caie,  p.  49. 

}  PepU*s  Gaiet  Ventris's  Rep.  p.  348. 

S  There  are  many  City  ordinances  directing  and  regulating  in  wliat 
manner  the  office  of  Sheriff  shall  be  condocted  iik  London  i  and  some  of  the 
regulations  are  ordained  on  pain  of  dismissal  ^io  case  of  disobedience. 
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liound  by  the  conduct  of  tlieir  appotnteee,  tlie  oitiaeBi 
should  not  have  an  unliuiitsd  diseretioii  aa  to  the  per» 
sons  by  whom  they  will  think  fit  to  officiate*  In  AmA) 
the  Corporation  haft  not  only  constantly  exercised  firom 
the  earliest  times  a  perfect  authority  over  the  eleeliOB) 
the  duties,  the  conduct,  the  courts,  and  the  officers  of 
the  sherilfe,  and  the  appointment  of  them  %  but  has 
actually  proceeded  to  the  length  of  dismisBiDg  them, 
without  any  resistance  having  been  made  to  such  pre* 
rogatire  t. 

A  more  doubtful  question  seems  to  remain,  as  to  what 
branch  of  the  Corporation  posseftses  the  authority  in  ques» 
tibn.  By  the  language  of  the  charter,  it  appears  to  hare 
been  the  original  intention  to  delegate  both  the  power 
of  election  and  that  of  removal,  to  the  same  body }  vis. 
the  commonalty  of  the  citizens  of  London.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  both  the  original  and  the  preeent 
representative  commonalty  of  the  citisens  are  quite  a 
different  body  from  that  which  at  this  day  exercises 
the  eledhe  franchises  in  Common  HalL  The  original 
commonalty  were  the  wkok  body  of  borough  restdaUsX. 
The  system  of  selecting  at  discretion  a  represeniatm 
body  from  the  respective  wards  by  the  lord  mayq^  or  ai* 
dermen,  first  began  to  prevail  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L; 
and  so  continued,  without  any  distinct  enactment  or  re* 
gulated  plan,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the 
20th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  the  system  of 

*  The  earlier  records  of  the  City  are  fbll  of  ordlnascet  on  them  poiab; 
by  vHi4ch  it  nay  be  wen,  that  the  Corporation  conUnoaUy  etcrcind  atany 
of  Che  ordinary  fanctlont  of  the  theiiik.  Vid.  Utter  Booki,  lBdioe»,tfUe 
"^Sheriri.*'  / 

'^  Vid.  wpra,  pp.  891 ,  9QS,  note  4. 

t  Vid.  fMpftf,  Booh  I.  chap.  U.  and  pp.  Sft6  tt  $ef. 
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eWctioa  by  tbe  medium  of  ward  repreaeotatiYes,  or^  ia 
<itlier  woida,  by  the  Common  Gounei),  waseatabliahed 
bf  a  specific  law  made  by  Ibe  wbole  commooalty*, 

UoUl  tbia  period,  and  for  eome  few  yeara  afisr,  tbe 
AetUb  and  all  other  dignitariea  of  Ibe  City,  iaduding 
aembera  of  parliament  f,  were  elected  either  by  the 
Qriginal'  fall  commonalty  of  citizens,  or  by  their  ward 
representatives  X ;  all  of  whom,  both  repreamitatiTes  and 
represented,  were  required  to  be  8cot«and«lot  men^. 
Bat  in  the  49th  year  of  Edward  III.,  an  enactment  of 
the  whole  assemUed  commonalty  passed,  by  which  the 
right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the  ward  repre- 
floitatives  to  the  trading  companies,  a  few  members  of 
which  were  directed  to  be  selected  by  the  masters  or 
wardens  to  come  to  the  hall  for  election  purposes  ||. 
In  them  it  has  in  fact  continued  ever  since ;  only  that, 
by  an  Act  of  Common  Council,  the  right  of  election  was 
opened  to  all  the  liverymen  of  Companies,  generally; 
and  that  right  has  been  finally  confirmed  to  such  livery* 
men,  being  freemen  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  by 
statute  of  11  Qeo.  I.  c.  18.  For  the  purpose  of  exer* 
cising  this  elective  franchise,  it  is  not  required  of  the 
elector  that  he  should  be  a  resident  within  the  City,  nor 

V  id«  Jvprsi  pp*  loVf  Ivo. 

i  Llb.C.tbl.83.  Lib. £.fol. 88,137.  Lib. L.fol. 887b.  Lib.M.foL164b* 

t  Ibid. 

S  An  who  Toted  for,  or  who  eoald  be  elected  into,  corporate  ofllces  at 
wardmotes,  were,  according  to  ancient  and  indeed,  general  common  law, 
frae  leaants,  or  rather  occupants  or  hooseholden  $  in  other  words,  irot-and- 
lot  men.  VM.  s^prs.  Book  L  chap.  1 1*  The  i^eneral  meetings  of  citiaeos 
to  eleot,  were  nothing  more  than  the  meeting  of  the  citisens  at  the  hustings 
or  folkmote,  instead  of  in  their  wards.  Elections  by  the  Common  Council 
were,  of  eonrse,  elections  by  hoaseholdere, 

0  Vid.  sMpr«r,pp.  138,  108. 
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indeed  was  it  required  of  him  that  he  should  be  a  free- 
man  of  the  Corporation,  until  the  statute  of  Greo*  I. 
But  even  as  a  fireeman  of  the  Corporation,  he  is  not 
that  full  and  genuine  free  citizen,  contemplated  by  the 
original  charters  as  entitled,  to  the  many  immunities 
thereby  conferred,  or  as  a  component  member  of  die 
true  and  original  commonalty  of  the  City  of  London*. 
The  true  commonalty  of  the  City  are  the  resident 
householders^  represented  by  their  mayor,  aldermen  and 
common  councilmen,  in  common  council  assembled  f; 
all  of  whom  must  *haye  passed  the  ordeal  of  an  election 
by  the  householders  of  the  several  wards.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  assembly  has  never,  from  the  time  of  its 

*  Vid.  gitpra^  pp.  349,  SS5,  in  notes. 

f  In  early  tiraet,  and  down  Co  a  comparaUvely  modern  period,  tke  Grm- 
nMm  CaumUmtn  as  representing  tiie  Commonalty*  were  called  the  Commemtn 
of  tlie  Citys  and  were  tlie  persons  who  preien/eii  the  wardmote  or  leet  ni- 
SUM/,  which  always  was  the  daty  of  the  resident  scot-and-lot  meraliers  of  the 
district.  Thus,  In  an  old  play  of  the  year  1S05,  fonnded  expressly  on  City 
manners  and  cnstoms,  the  following  dialogue  occnrs  between  a  tiadensaa 
and  hb  son4n-Iaw,  who  had  lately  been  his  apprentice. 

**Qolding»  It  hath  pleased  the  wonhipful  commoners  of  the  city  to  take 
me  one  i'  their  number  at  presentathn  of  the  ingvest.  And  the  alderman  of 
the  ward,  wherein  I  dwell,  to  appoint  me  his  deputy. 

Ibttchstone.  How! 

Chiding.  In  the  which  place  I  have  bad  an  oath  ministered  to  me  since  I 
went. 

Touckitone,  Now,  my  dear  and  happy  son !  let  me  kiss  thy  new  worship, 
and  a  little  boast  mine  own  happiness  in  thee.  What  a  fortune  was  it  (or 
rather  my  judgement  indeed)  for  me  first  to  see  that  in  his  disposition,  which 
a  whole  city  conspires  to  second  I  Ta'en  into  the  Uvery  of  bis  Company 
the  first  day  of  his  freedom !  how !  (not  a  week  married,)  ck^ten  cammamr 
and  aldennan's  deputy  in  a  day  1  nought  but  the  reward  of  a  thrifty  couiei 
the  wonder  of  his  time  I  Well,  I  will  honovr  Mr.  Aldennan  for  this  act  as 
becomes  me;  and  shall  think  the  better  of  the  Common  CooncU's  wisdom 
and  worship  while  I  l\fe,^*^'East»ard  Hot, 
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firtt  eBtablishment  by  the  common  assent  and  law  of  the 
whole  body  of  genuine  free  citizens,  been  changed,  ex«- 
cept  for  the  short  space  between  the  49th  of  Edward  III. 
and  the  7th  of  Richard  II.  As  representing  the  entire 
body  of  full  and  perfect  citizens,  to  whom  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  sheriffs  was  originally  granted, 
it  is  to  this  assembly  it  might  at  first  appear,  we 
should  look  for  that  power  of  removing  them :  but  as 
neither  the  Common  Council  or  the  Livery  in  Common 
Hall  assembled  are  courts  of  record,  the  cause  for 
amotion  cannot  legally  be  inquired  into  by  either  of 
these  bodies;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
power  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  mayor  and  alder* 
men  in  the  Court  of  Hustings,  being  a  court  of  record 
before  which  the  sheriffs  are  sworn  and  admitted  into 
office. 

Thet  shall  present  the  sheriffs  to  the  jus- 
tices OF  THE   EXCHEQUER,   TO   ANSWER,   &C. — ^It    haS 

been  for  many  ages  the  custom  to  present  the  sheriffs 
at  the  Exchequer,  as  persons  whom  the  citizens  have 
elected  into  that  office,  and  for  whom  they  will  be  an- 
swerable. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  for  the  sheriffs  of  London 
to  present  themselves  at  the  Exchequer  to  render  any 
account,  as  the  sheriffwick  is  fiirmed  at  a  stipulated 
sum.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  farm  is 
paid  in  lieu  of,  and  arose  entirely  from,  certain  regular 
and  well-known  issues,  or  locata  * :  but  there  are  like- 
wise many  other  irregular  and  uncertain  levies  and  re- 
ceipts coming  to  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  for  which 
they  have  to  account,  and  which  were  not  included  in 

«  MadoK's  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  ii.  chap.  II.  and  vid.  iuprttt  pp.  4S,44,S9. 
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the  fiurm ;  such  as  talliagM  and  aiwaimwtB,  escbeBtB, 
debts  to  tbe  kiB|;  or  estreats,  awefriaments,  castmns  paid 
by  IbreigBera,  waifs,  treasure  troTe,  royal  fisb^  &€•* 

AhD  UKLESS  TiBB  SHBniFFS  SHALI*  ANSWXB  JilfD  SA- 
TISFY,  TBE  CITIZENS    TBEMSBLVES   SHAX.Ii.^«This  WBS 

perfectly  consistent  witb  ancient  usage,  both  befinre  tbe 
date  of  this  charter  and  afterwards.  For  in  case  the 
sberiib  could  not  make  up  their  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  pririleged  town,  the  king  resorted  to  the 
principals ;  and  either  seized  the  liberties  of  the  City 
into  his  own  hands,  and  levied  indiscriminately  apoa 
the  goods  of  any  of  the  townsmen ;  or  he  authorioed 
the  sheriff  to  seize  any  property  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
way  of  dbtress,  until  the  dues  were  forthcoming ;  aad 
flonetimes  lasprisoned  the  ^erifb  for  not  having  en* 
forced  payment  t* 

Without  dakags  to  the  other  citizens,  in  casb 
the  sheriffs  8hali.  not  be  ablb  to  pay  tffe  awee- 
GiAMENTS  iNCUBRED  BY  TBBM. — That  is,  the  citiaeBB 
are  not  to  be  punished  or  amerced,  for  tbe  personal 
offences  of  their  sheriffs ;.  but  that  Ae  sherifie  shall  bear 
the  penalty  of  their  own  misconduct.  It  has  elsewhers 
been  noticed  as  a  great  abuse,  that  whde  districts  were 
amerced  in  common  for  the  oflfences  of  individuals  {;  an 
abuse  which,  in  these  times,  seems  to  have  required  tbs 
special  clause  of  a  dnrter  to  abolish.  It  became  at 
length  the  express  subject  of  one  of  tbe  reforming  sta<> 
tiile8ofEdwardI.§ 

•  MAdox'ftHiflt.  Ezch.  vol.  ii»  chafi.  XOfttadrnj  and  p.  385.  YULalaft 
chap.SSy  and  p»  168.  The  8herifl&  often  made  payments  by  order  of  the 
kini;,  ^hich  were  to  be  allowed  on  account.    Ibid.  p.  385. 

+  Madox's  Fimr.  Bnr^.  cbap.  10  &  II.    And  vid.  niprir,  p.  ItN),  note  I. 

X  Vid.  si^c,  p.  IOC.  S  Vid.  9Hpni,  p.  1 10. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
Third  Charter  ef  JohnK 

Tiling  cliarter  is  precisely  in  the  aaque  w<»f  ds  as  the  se^ 
cond  chwter  of  Richard  I. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
FMirik  Chm^sr  ofJehn.^  WeoDer'a  Gild  eapelkdL 

This  charter  t  is  directed  as  the  last.  It  states  that  at 
the  request  of  the  mayor  j:  and  citizens  of  Lioodon,^  the 
kuig  grants  that  the  gild  of  weavers  shall  no  longer  be 
ia  the  City ;  but  that,  as  thit  gild  was  accustomed  to  pay 
the  king  eighteen  marks  per  annum^  the  citizens  shall 
pay  twenty  marks  in  lieu. 

This  charter  in  some  degree  explains  and  proves  that 
the  gildated  or  incorporated  companies  of  tradeamen 

*  This  charter  is  to  be  found  at  large  in  the  Inspeximns  of  Charles  II,, 
*ih1  in  Qi9  Lib.  Albus.    Date  17 th  Jane,  first  year  of  John's  relgo. 

t  Inspex.  Chas.  II.  Lib.  Alb.  Date  80th  March,  3d  year  of  John's  reign, 

t  Mention  is  here  made  of  the  ma^r ;  although  the  privilege  of  electing 

a  mayor,  eo  novtuie,  was  not  granted  until  the  16th  year  of  John.  The  name, 

if  not  the  office  of  mayor  of  London,  was  known  in  the  reign  of  Richard  T.. 
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neither  becaine,  by  virtue  of  such  incorponiAioD,  the  true 
original  dtisens,  nor  could  claim  the  rights  and  prm* 
leges  of  citizens.  These  mercantile  associations  were 
created,  or  if  not  originally  created,  certainly  subsisted 
by  royal  prerogative  alone,  and  they  usually  paid  a  fine 
or  rent  to  the  king  for  their  liberties.  So  far  from  be- 
coming incorporated  citizens,  or  even  bearing  an. affiinty 
to  them  in  character,  their  existence  was  at  variance  with 
the  rights  of  the  latter.  Their  trade  was  usually  a  mo« 
nopoly*;  although  it  is  well  known  that  by  aacient 
right  the  citizens  of  London  may  change  their  trade,  as 
fares  respects  buying  and  selling,  at  will  f ;  but  even  the 
trading  of  such  associated  companies  at  all,  without 
being  regular  enrolled  citizens,  was  an  encroachment 
This  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  request  of  the  citi- 
zens for  the  abolition  of  this  gild  {. 

From  very  early  times,  and  probably  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  oldest  of  the  City  merchant  gilds  or 
companies,  the  City  authorities  claimed  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  visiting  jurisdiction  over  them  §.  They  com- 
pelled the  companies  to  bring  their  charters  to  be  en- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  farms  paid  by  gildfl,  «£d.  Madoz*8  Hist.  Ezch. 
tol.  i.  p.  337  e<  teq,  and  p.  399  et  teq, 

f  CaIthorp*8  Rep.  pp.  9, 48.  Roll's  Abridg.  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  Bnrr.  Rep. 
Hairison  v.  Cro.  Gar.  pp.  371, 378, 516.  This  point  was  lately  clearly  de- 
cided on  in  the  Mayor's  Court.   The  author  was  of  counsel. 

t  The  citizens  paid  SO  marks  for  this  charter.  Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i. 
p.  405. 

§  It  is  Impossible  to  refer  more  specifically  to  the  very  numerous  autho- 
rities on  this  subject,  than  to  the  City  Records  generally,  and  the  returns  of 
the  various  Companies  to  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  date  17^49 
1785  i  from  which  returns  and  records  the  positions  in  the  text  abundantly 
appear.  Vid.  Noorthouck*s  History  of  London ;  and  Maitland's  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  486  s  and  stat.  3  Henry  V.  Cotton's  Abridgm.  p.  545 ;  and  Hod|;e's  Bye 
Laws  of  London,  pamm. 
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rolled  amongst  the  City  records  ;  they  exercised  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  admitting  the  members  to  the  ciyic  free- 
dom ;  and  in  later  times  this  jurisdiction  has  been  testi* 
fied  by  their  granting  the  liberty  of  wearing  livery,— in 
effect,  the  rights  of  liverymen.  But  it  is  plain  that  the 
authorized  participation  of  any  of  the  members  of  these 
companies,  whether  liverymen  or  not,  in  any  of  the  civic 
frandiises,  has  arisen  from  those  laws  and  regulations  of 
the*  common  council  conferring  the  privilege  of  election^ 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  *.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  such  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  so 
transferring  the  rights  of  election,  were  originally  illegal ; 
and  that  such  transfer  owes  its  validity  at  the  present 
day  to  the  statute  of  i  1  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 

•  Plombe's  case.  Ever  since  the  decUion  In  this  ca«c,  leveral  companies 
hmve  nnifonnly  refuied  to  attend  at  any  meetings  of  Common  Hall,  except 
foir  ttulive  pnrposes  5  and  the  watdens  have  not  Issacd  precepts  for  any  at* 
tendance  for  other  purposes. 


2d 
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CHAPTER  X* 

Fifth  Charier  qf  John*—Orani  of  the  MajforaUjf.^Prt' 
.    sentaUpn  of  the  Mayor. — ChamberUdmhip  reserved. 

This  charier*  is  directed  as  the  last.  It  declares  that 
(he  king  has  granted  and  confirmed  f  to  the  barons  X  of 
London  the  right  of  choosing  a  mayor  every  year,  ^lid 
at  the  end  of  the  year  §  of  amoving  him  and  substituting 
another,  if  they  will,  or  electing  the  same  again.  He  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  king,  or  \l\%  justice^  in  his  abseuce ; 
and  is  to  swear  to  be  faithfal  to  the  king.  The  charter 
proceeds  to  confirm  to  the  said  barons  all  their  liberties 
generally,  ^^  as  well  in  the  City  as  without,  and  as  well 
by  water  as  by  land;  satnng  to  the  king  his  chamberlain* 
shipr 

To  CHOOSE  A  MAYOR. — Some  uncertainty  has  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  first  creation  of  this  magistrate. 
It  seems  clear  that  a  magistrate  over  London  did  exist 
under  that  title  during  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  for  we 
find  Fitzalwyn  recognized  by  that  name  at  the  period 

•  Dated  9th  May,  16th  year  of  his  rei^.  To  be  fovnd  at  large  in  the  In- 
tpeximntof  Charles  II.,  and  In  Lib.  Alb. 

+  This  word  shows  that  the  right  was  not  now  ^Hgmaltjf  conferred,  bat 
existed  before  both  in  name  and  functions.  This,  indeed,  is  made  clear  by 
a  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Harg.  MSS.  153.  fol.  143. 

X  This  grant  to  the  barons  to  choose  a  mayor,  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
aldermen  were  not  meant  by  the  term,  as  some  have  supposed  { for  the  aMer* 
men  have  never  had  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  the  mayor. 

S  There  is  a  material  difference  in  this  clause  of  the  charter,  withrefereiie« 
to  the  removal  of  the  mayor,  and  that  in  the  charter  conferring  the  sheriffs 
wick^with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  sherifi. 
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« 

in  question  *•  Before  that  reign,  the  only  lay  magifr* 
tiates  bearing  rule  in  the  City  from  the  time  of  Athebtan^ 
who  are  to  be  found  mentioned  in  records,  are  thio  reve, 
the  portreve,  the  sheriff,  the  provost,  the  custos^  and 
tfaebaUifff. 

The  denomination  of  matfor  can  be  traced  as  of.  Ver]f 
torly  antiquity  amongst  many  nations  of  the  continent, 
and  particularly  the  German  and  French,  vh^e  that 
magistrate  was  well  known  %.  He  seems  originally  to 
hare  presided  orer  a  small  associated  body,  and  an^* 
swered  to  our  Saxon  borsholder,  or  mora  properly,  per<* 
haps,  the  alderman  $ ;  for  as  our  Saxon  ancestors  used 
to  entitle  the  president  of  a  society  the  oUervum^  so  it 
seems  the  German  and  Gallic  mayor  was  thus  termed^ 
as  being  the  major  natu.  When,  in  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury,  town  communities  first  arose  in  France  ||,  the  chief 
governor  of  such  civic  bodies  was  likewise  denominated 
the  mayor  IF*  Town  communities  did  not  commence 
quite  so  early  in  England ;  and  as  the  Normans  did  not 
bring  with  them  any  political  devices  of  erecting  town 
communities,  so  had  they  no  occasion  to  change  the  titu^* 
lar  denominations  of  the  ancient  common  law  function- 
aries. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the 
citizens  of  London  as  a  community*^.  Indeed  an  ex^ 
press  grant  is  made,  that  it  should  hare  a  community* 
The  citizens  had  for  ages  before  that  period  been  used 

*  Sprlm.  Qlon.  ^  Afaior.*'  Tract  by  Petjt.  Appendix  to  Strype't  Slaw 
p.  16.   Sagrpe't  Stow,  vol.  U.  p.  100. 

t  Ibid,  and  MalOaad's  HitL  Index,  •>  Mayor.** 

X  8pelsi.  d^am.  *'  Maior.**  S  Ibid.  I  yid«  m^r^^p.  S# 

«  Speln.  Glof4..«  Maior.*'  ••  Vid.  mpra,  p.  M« 

2n2 
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to  atcMnnble  together  for  common  purposes  in  the  hosting 
assemblies^ ;  and  they  had  likewise  their  separate  soke 
or  gild  jurisdictions,  over  which  the  revea  or  iddermen 
respectively  presided.  To  act  however  in  concert  and  fcr 
any  specific  object,  without  any  head  or  representative 
body,  must,  as  the  population  increased,  have  presented 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  The  independent 
jurisdiction  of  each  alderman  in  his  soke  would  IAlc* 
wise  occasion  much  confusion,  unless  the  control  of  some 
superior  should  be  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
their  authority*  Under  these  circumstances  it  was^ 
that  J<An,  who  governed  the  kingdom  as  regent  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother  Richard  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
who  in  fact  designed  to  usurp  his  throne, — kaowioy 
the  nature  of  the  French  town  communities  and  their 
influence  in  resisting  constituted  authorities,  and  labour- 
ing by  every  machination  to  increase  his  power  and  popu-» 
lacity  in  the  kingdom, — first  established  the  commonalty 
of  the  City  of  London,  as  axorporate  body,  by  express 
grant ;  though  in  so  doing  he  did  but  confirm  many  cor- 
porate privileges  which  had  been  prescriptively  exercised 
by  the  citizens  befi>re* 

Pbesented  to  the  king's  justice. — ^Tfais  clause  is 
annexed  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  the  mayoralty* 
The  justice  here  meant,  probably,  was  the  chief  justiciar; 
though  all  the  king's  judges  of  the  aula  regit  were  occar 
sionally  denominated  his  justices,  in  whatever  branch  of 
its  jurisdiction  they  might  sit  f .  The  presentment  was 
ibrthe  purpose  o( admission^  and  of  being  520onf  into  office 

«  Yid.  aupra^  pp.  23, 80^  98.  Bobun's  Prtv.  Load.  p«  S39.  Strife's  Stow«( 
vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

f'Madoz'tUbt.  Ljich.  vol.  iup.  318;  also  Jobn*»  8d  charter,  ^Jmtk«» 
of  the  £zch." 
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heS^n  tbe  king* ;  the  former  deference  to  ihe  royal  pre* 
rogative.-eeeBas  raAli«r  to  reeton  an  implied  constructioB 
oftbe  hngwage  of  this  charter,  than  on  any  express  stipu^ 
lalioiu  It  is  certain  that  from  the  date  of  the  present 
charter  the  mayor  was  constantly  pre$entedy  as  well  for 
adttission  and  for  the  royal  assent,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
takhig  his  oath  crf^officef ;  and  in  a  chartisr  of  the  37tli 
of  Henry  III.  it  is  further  explained,  that  the  mayor  is  to 
he  presented,  thai  he  may  he  ndmilted.  Very  few  instances 
can  be  addnced  of  an  alisolute  rejection  of  the  mayor 
chosen ;  yet  there  are  repeated  indications,  both  of  as- 
sumption on  the  one  band  and  of  acknowledgement  on 
the  other,  that  the  king  possessed  the  prerogative  both 
«f  admission  and  rejection^  •  This  presentation  of  the 
mayor  was  directed  by  charter  of  the  S7th  of  Hen.  III.  Co 
be  made  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  case  of 
the  king's  absence  from  LiondcNi  or  Westminster ;  but  that 
he  should  be  presented  again  before  the  king  upon  his 
return,  and  so  admitted ;  and  thus  it  has  continued  to  be 
erer  since,  for  the  purpose  of  the  mayor  being  sworn  in: 
buta  custom  has  of  late  prevailed  of  presenting  the  mayor 
for  the  royal  approbation  to  the  lord  chancellor^  who  sig- 
nifies on  that  occasion,  that  he  has  it  in  command  from 
His  Majesty  to  intimate  his  approbation.  An  old  book 
entitled  ^^  City  Liberties,*'  of  an  uncertain  date,  declares 
this  to  be  a  new  practice,  and  asks  by  what  authority  it 
was  introduced  ^.  However,  there  seems  nothing  really 
objectionable,  either  in  law  or  reason,  that  the  king 
should  express  his  approbation  of  the  choice  of  the  citi- 
zens through  the  highest  judicial  dignitary  in  the  kingdom, 

•  Madox'9  Hist.  ExrK.  vol.  it.  p.  92  et  nq.  f  Ibid. 

\  In  earl  J  and  nmettle  d  times  there  have  been  fioine  instances  of  rejectioti 
on  presentation;  and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Fabian *% 
Cfaron.  part  7.  S  ^^^  107  >o  t^t  work. 
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SaVIMO    to    TKS    KIVO  Hit  OHAMBBRLAINSHIP.— »It 

needs  not  the  testimony  of  this  eharter  to  prove  that  in 
ancient  times  thechamberloin  of  London  was  an  officer  of 
lAe  Atitg/  that  the  diamberlain's  treasury  belonged  to 
the  king ;  and  that  payments  made  to  the  chamberkun 
were  made  on  behalf  of  the  king.  The  records  are  very 
numerous  which  explain  the  nature  of  the  receipts  of  Che 
chamberlain  of  London,  and  that  they  were  all  accounted 
for  at  the  Exchequer  *•  He  collected  all  maritime  cus* 
toms  from  foreign  merchants  coming  to  London ;  all 
fines  for  liberty  granted  to  them  and  others  to  trade  in 
specified  articles,  and  to  export  or  import  them ;  prisage 
of  wines;  produce  of  the  sale  of  captures  from  enemies ; 
of  forfeitures  for  contraband  trading,  and  of  escheats  also 
in  many  instances  f .  He  also  took  to  the  king's  use  the 
duties  on  tronage,  scavage,  tolls  for  passing  through  the 
City  gates,  and  even,  on  some  occasions,  the  forfeitures 
incurred  fi>r  breaches  of  the  City  liberties  % ;  such  as  for 
goods  foreign  bought  and  foreign  sold,  all  of  which  are 
now  appropriated  to  the  chamber  of  the  City  of  London 
for  the  use  of  the  corporation.  Entries  of  these  accounts 
may  be  found  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  down  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  L,  and  perhaps  much  later;  and  there 
is  certain  proof  of  the  king's  prisage  of  wines  being 
collected  by  the  chamberlain  (luring  the  reign  of  £d* 
warding. 

«  Madox'i  Hbt.  Exch.  tot.  i.  pp.  766, 76S,  77S  el  Mgr. 

f  Ibid,  and  lib.  B.  fol.  38.  City  Records. 

X  Madox's  Hist.  Ezcb.  Ibid.  Tbe  duty  of  sawage^  and  the  forfeitiires  for 
goods  foreign  bought  and  sold,  seem,  however,  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
king's  officers  as  cattoilss;  conseqaeotly  It  may  be  inferred  that,  of  right, 
they  belonged  to  the  commonalty. 

)  Hargravc's  Tracts,  (British  Mus.lp.  118. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Firsi  Charier  of  Henry  JII^ 

This  charter  u  a  recapitulation  of  the  second  charter  of 
John^  to  which  it  refers  as  granting  the  sheriffwick. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Second  Charter  of  Henry  Jll.f 

This  charter  grants  the  mayoralty  in  the  sane  words  as 
the  fifth  charter  of  John,  to  which  it  refers. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Third  Charter  of  Henry  1114 

I 
This  charter  prohibits  wears  in  the  Tbam^  and  is  the  I 

same  as  the  second  pf  Richard  I^.  and  the  third  of  John, 
to  which  it  refers.  j 

»  Dated  IStb  of  February,  lltb  year.  To  be  iband  in  tfae  Inspeximus  of 
Cbailes  II.,  and  In  Ub.  Albtis;  also  In  tbe  Inspeximus  of  7tb  Richard  II. 

"^  Dated  ai  (lie  4ait.  To  be  foaad  in  the  Inspexiaiui  of  Charles  II.,  and 
in  Lib.  Alb. 

}  Dated,  and  to  be  found  as  the  liiftt. 
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CHAPTER  ^IV. 

The  Fourth  Charter  of  Henry  IJI^ 

This  charter  is  in  the  same  language  as  those  of  Henrjf 
IL  and  the  $rst  charter  of  John,  to  which  it  refers. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Fifth  Charter  of  Henry  IIIA'— Warren  of  Staine$, 

This  charter  is  directed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  pre- 
ceding, except  that  in  addition  to  the  other  authoritieS| 
<<  the  king's  Foresters**  are  named*  It  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  charters  of  London ;  for  it  is 
granted  to  all  the  free  tenants  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
of  every  rank,  and  does  not  specify  the  citizens  of  Loo- 
don  by  name,  though  they  were  much  interested  in  the 
immunity  conferred.  It  declares,  that  the  Warren  of 
Staines,  in  Middlesex,  is  nnwarrened  and  disafforested 
for  erer ;  so  that  all  snch  free  tenants  may  have  liberty 
of  warren  and  forest  therein^  and  to  till  lands,  cut  their 
woods,  and  dispose  of  them  at  their  will,  without  view 

•  Dated  16lh  Marcht  lUb  yew.   To  be  found  as  tbe  last  $  ud  also  in  tke 
Inspeximiu  of  Ttb  Richard  1 1. 

\  Haled  18th  August,  11th  year.    To  be  found  as  Uie  last* 
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or  contradiction  of  any  warrcners  or  foresters ;  and  that 
neither  they  nor  any  justice  of  the  Forest  shall  meddle 
with  their  lands  or  woods,  nor  with  their  herbage,  or  hunt^ 
iog,  or  corn ;  nor  shall,  by  any  summons  or  distress,  cause 
such  free  tenants  to  come  before  such  justices  of  the 
forest  in  respect  of  their  tenements  situate  within  the 
warren ;  but  that  they  shall  be  free  and  quit  from  all 
exactions  whatever  in  regard  to  forests. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enterinto  an 
account  of  the  oppressions  of  the  ancient  forest  laws. 
They  may  be  fully  ascertained  by  consulting  the  many 
excellent  works  on  the  History  of  England  and  of  the 
English  Constitution  ;  and  are  particularly  adverted  to 
in  Blackstone^s  Commentaries  and  in  the  Institutes  of 
Lord  Coke.  The  disafforesting  of  the  royal  forests  ivas 
one  of  the  great  national  objects  of  the  barons*  wars ;  and 
the  Charter  of  Forests,  as  it  is  called,  was  scarcely  less 
esteemed  than  Magna  Charta  itself.  The  invasions  of 
private  property  and  of  personal  liberty,  to  which  the 
forest  laws  gave  rise,  are  in  some  degree  shown  by  the 
present  charter.  The  citizens  by  this  charter  secured 
their  liberty  of  hunting,  so  long  a  favourite  pastime, 
which  was  granted  to  them  by  many  charters  over  Mid- 
dlesex, and  which  they  took  especial  care  to  have  often 
confirmed  ^.  The  great  and  obvious  interests  the  citissens 
had  in  the  subject-matter  of  this  charter  no  doubt  oc- 
casioned its  having  been  included  amongst  the  charters 
of  London. 

It  -  I  ■  ■  ,.       - 

•  Vid.fiipra,p.84. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Sixth  Charter  cfHetiry  JIL^ 

This  charter  is  directed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  {»re* 
icedinj^*  It  is  the  first  charter  which  mentions  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  the  City  of  London,  and  recognizes 
their  corporate  acts  under  their  common  seal.  This 
ichart^r  is  a  confirmation  by  the  kip^  of  a  certain  cove- 
nant,  to  which  it  refers  as  having  been  executed  between 
Itie  mayor  and  commonalty  on  the  one  part,  and  Richard 
jearl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  on  the  other.  It 
appears  that  this  prince  was  the  proprietor  of  the  petty 
port  or  landing-place  of  Queenhithef,  and  in  virtue  of 
t^at  proprietorship  cl^umed  certain  tolls  aod.customSf 
Fqr  the  consideration  of  a  farm  rent  of  jS50  per  aonuoiy 
Richard  granted  it  in  fee  to  the  commonalty  of  l4)ndon  by 
a  deed  of  indenture}  to  one  part  of  which  the  earl  aet  bis 
seal,  and  to  the  other  of  which  the  mayor  and  cominoiudty 
affixed  the  City  seaL 

.  By  the  possession  of  this,  property  the  citiasens  j;ained 
,1^  right  to  all  the  customary  duties  or  tolls  payable  by 
thpse  who  used  the  quays  apd these  payments  Vfer^  pro» 
bably  dedicated  by  them,  together  with  the  other  com- 
mon  hcaia  from  which  profits  were  derived,  to  the  satis- 

•  Dated  26tb  February,  .^Ut  yciK*  To  Ve  found  in  (he  Inspeximus  of 
Claries  II.,  and  in  Lib.  Alb. 

-f  Iliih  (Sax.)  signifies  a  small  port  or  quay,  such  as  are  formed  in  riven. 
Spelm.  Gloss.  '*  Heda."  Tlius  we  find  Hoiherhithej  QutenAiYA*,  Lamb- 
Miihtf  (Lambelhy)  and  many  others. 
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Action  of  their  fiiriii  rents  *.  These  diitiesduring  the  oo- 
eupation  of  the  king  and  earl  appear  to  have  been  nnne- 
rouB  and  strictly  enfi>roed ;  and  no  doubt  must  have 
much  impeded  the  commerce  and  sfipply  of  the  City^  and 
have  greatly  harassed  the  citizens.  By  this  transfer  to 
the  citixens,  Ae  duties  were  not  only  adjusted  upon  a 
certain  and  fixed  scale,  tad  the  public  and  merchants 
secured  against  arbitrary  extortions,  but  the  quay  Itself, 
it  is  probable,  was  better  maintained  for  the  general 
accommodation,  which  was  the  legal  consideration  fbr 
which  the  duties  were  paid. 

The  king  by  the  feudal  law  had  the  prerogative  pro* 
perty  of  all  ports,  quays,  and  havens,  both  on  the  sea 
shore  and  in  navigable  rivers  f.  By  virtue  of  that  title, 
he  assigned  at  discretion  what  particular  spots  should  be 
used  as  ports  and  quays,  and  received  his  customs  there, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  his  care  in  maintaining 
them  j:.  This  quay  had  been  in  the  continual  occupation 
of  the  king  or  his  grantees  ^  It  had  been  assigned  by 
Henry  III.  to  his  queen,  (whence  the  hithe  derived  its 
name,)  and  subsequentiy  to  several  other  grantees,  before 
it  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  who  granted  it  with  the  king's  consent  to  the 
citizens  f. 

Queenhithe  was  ancienUy  much  resorted  to  as  a  quay  ' 
both  from  below  and  from  above  London  bridge,  which 
formerly  had  a  drawbridge  over  the  centre  arch,  for  the 

*  After  being  thus  §nmted  to  the  citizens,  the  issues  were  collected  by 
the  theriff.  So  fines  and  amerciaments  collected  by  the  sheriff  were  granted 
to  the  City,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  tJie  payment  of  the  farm  rent. 
Vid.  Charter  of  Edward  ill.  post. 

+  Blaclcstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  264  et  teq.  %  ^^^'^^ 

S  Strypc*s  Stow,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  p.  S14  dseq.  1  Ibid. 
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-purpose  of  giving  passage  td  vessels^.  The  citisens, 
•who  were  theoiselves  exempt  from  all  duties  and  tolls, 
^rived  a  very  considerable  income  from  the  issues  of 
Queenbithe.  It  appears  that  by  ancient  custom  all 
corn  was,  under  penalties,  to  be  landed  there,  whether 
it  came  from  the  east  or  the  west  f,  and  also  a  proportion 
of  vessels  with  fish :  but  the  resort  to  this  quay  had  so 
much  diminished,  or  the  tolls  were  so  remissly  gathered, 
that  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  Fabian  eays  they  amounted 
barely  to  j£l5  per  annum  j:.  This  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  inconveniences  in  passing  London  bridge 
•from  the  eastward,  and  partly  to  the  many  more  con- 
irenieUt  wharfs,  both  private  and  public  (particularly 
ihat  of  Billingsgate),  which  from  -time  to  time  had  been 
constructed  in  various  situations  on  the  river  §• 


•  Strype*8  Stow,  vol.  f .  book  iii.  p.  S14  et  teq, 

•f  Ibid,  dlven  iDqaisiCions.  |  Ibid. 

§  lbid«  and  book  i.  p.  21.  book  ii.  p.  49.  book  t,  p.  S81, 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
Seeenih  Charier  o/JTehr^  JIl^'-^Libertj/  of  Si.  PauVs, 

This  charter  is  directed  to  the  same  parties  as  the  last* 
It  confirms,  in  general  words,  ^'  to  the  mayor  and  citi-* 
zens"  all  former  liberties  and  customs^  as  they  had  then 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  as  granted  by  former  char- 
ters. It  also  grants,  that  the  citizens  may  present  their 
mayor  for  admission  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  absence  of  the  king  from  London  or  Westminster, 
so  as,  notwithstanding,  he  shall  be  presented  to  the  king 
again  for  admission,  upon  his  return.  It  further  grants, 
that  j67  per  annum  shall  be  allowed,  in  deduction  upon 
the  sheriff's  account  of  the  City  farm,  in  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  St.  Paul's.  And,  lastly,  it  confirms  the  civic 
exemption  from  tolls  and  customs  throughout  all  the 
king's  dominions. 

Allowance  ik  the  sheriff^s  accompt  for  the 
LIBERTY  of  ST.  faul's.*— The  soc,  or  liberty,  vested  in 
the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom.  We  find  it  confirmed  in  the  usual  terms 
of  sac  and  soc^  ihol  and  theamcj  infanghthefe  and  outjatigh^ 
ihefcy  by  William  the  Conqueror  f.  All  the  issues  of 
this  soc  would  belong  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  City ; 


*  Dated  18th  of  June,  37th  year.    To  be  found  as  the  last,  and  also  in 
the  Inspeximus  of  7th  Richard  II. 
f  SUype's  Stow,  book  iii.  p.  142. 
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and  the  deduction  in  tlie  sheriflTs  accompt  is  an  indul- 
gence granted,  accordingly,  in  respect  of  this  privileged 
exemption  from  his  jurisdiction  *• 


•  BfaitUnd  (Hbt.  mil.  i.  p.  88)  states  this  deduction  fWrn  the  sherUTt 
ftCGompt  to  be  in  consideration  of  •  ywce  of  hud  fonnerljr  belonging  to  the 
City,  and  then  lately  aDnexed  to  St.  Panrs ;  and  quotes  Fabian,  page  7. 
Fabian,  however,  vouches  only  as  stated  in  the  text.  But  supposing  the 
citizens  did  possess  this  piece  of  land,  what  could  the  transfer  of  it  to  the 
I>nitt  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  have  to  do  with  the  king's  fimn  rent,  paid 
•pM  *a  aBtirely  diSbMaC  awftldenUioii}  . 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Eighih  Charier  of  Henry  III.* 

This  charter  grants  that  the  citizens  may  traffic  with 
their  commodities  and  merchandize  throughout  the 
king's  dominions^  without  iBterruptioB  •  and  f  xempl 
from  tolls  and  customs ;  and  tha^  they  may  abide,  for 
purposes  of  trade,  wherever  they  will :  adding,  how« 
eyer,  '*  until  such  times  as  it  may  be  more  fully  ordered 
by  the  king's  council,  touching  the  state  of  the  City." 

The  immunities  granted  by  this  charter  are  only  such 
M  the  Citizens  clearly  possessed  before  under  fbrmer 
charters ;  and  the  origin  of  such  a  charter  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  some  of  the  many 
aggressions  on  the  chartered  rights  of  the  people,  which 
characterized  this  reign,  had  been  committed  against  the 
citizens.  The  last  clause  is  an  assumption  of  an  illegal 
aulhof  ity  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  their  vested  rights^ 
which  it  does  not  appear  the  king  subsequently  at-i 
tempted  to  enforce. 


*  DMed  lltb  Januwy,  50tli  year.    To  be  tmnd  in  the 
^iariet  II.,  and  la  Uber  Allmt. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ninih  Charter  of  Henry  IIL^-^Pleading  vnihout  the 
Walk. — Swearing  on  Graves. — Prisage  of  Wine. — 
Making  Attorneys. — Inrolment  of  Debts* 

This  charter  was  granted  by  way  of  remission  after 
a  seiEure  of  the  City  liberties*  It  is  directed  as  the 
preceding  charters,  and  contains,  with  considerable  tb* 
riation  of  language,  a  recapitulation  of  most  of  the  fmr* 
ticulars  comprised  in  them,  together  with  some  few  ad« 
ditional  and  explanatory  clauses. 

Reference  is  first  made  to  the  king's  pardon  of  tfes^ 
passes  and  forfeitures.  It  then  proceeds  to  grant,  that 
the  citizens  shall  not  plead  without  the  walls ;  but  adds 
two  more  exceptions  to  those  specified  in  the  former 
charters:  viz.  Ist,  for  things  done  against  the  king's 
peace;  and  Snd,  the  pleas  concerning  merchandize^ 
which,  it  says,  were  wont  to  be  decided  by  law*iner* 
chant  in  the  boroughs  and  foirs^  by  four  or  five  of  the 
citizens  there  present.  It  expressly  reserves  to  the 
king  the  amerciaments  arising  out  of  these  pleas*  It 
then  proceeds  to  grant  acquittal  of  murder ;  exemption 
from  trial  by  battle ;  and  the  liberty  of  dischai^ng 
themselves  from  pleas  of  the  Crown,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  City :  but  adds  this  remarkable 
exception,  ^^  that  the  citizens  shall  not  be  allowed  to 


*  Dated  26th  March,  52nd  year ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  luspeiimos  of 
Charles  II.;  in  that  of  7th  Richard  II. ;  and  in  Liber  Albas. 
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swear  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead,  precisely  to  what  such 
deceased  would  have  declared  had  they  been  liying: 
but  that,  in  the  stead  of  such  deceased  who  might  have 
been  selected  to  discharge  those  who  had  been  appealed 
or  arraigned  on  pleas  of  the  Crown,  other  free  and  law- 
ful men  should  be  selected,  who  without  delay  should 
perform  what  the  persons  defunct  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  in  case  they  had  lived." 

With  reference  to  the  exemption  of  the  citizens  from 
all  tolls  and  customs,  an  exception  is  introduced  of  the 
prigage  of  wi$ies;  viz.  one  tun  before,  and  another  be« 
hind  the  mast. 

It  grants,  that  the  hustings  shall  be  held  but  one  day 
in  the  week,  or  at  furthest  its  sitting  should  not  be 
protracted  beyond  the  following  morning,  in  case  any 
causes  should  remain  undetermined  as  of  the  preceding 
day ; — that  right  should  be  done,  in  regard  to  lands 
and  tenures  within  the  City,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  City;  so,  nevertheless,  that  foreigners  as  well  as 
all  others  may  make  their  attorneys  to  plead  and  de* 
fend,  as  elsewhere  in  the  king's  courts ; — and  that  they 
are  not  to  be  questioned  for  miskenning,  ^^that  is  to 
say,  if  they  have  not  counted  or  declared  altogether 
well." 

It  is  then  granted,  that  for  debts  and  promises  the 
pleas  are  to  be  held  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  City ;  also  an  exemption  from  childwite,  hear- 
geat*,  and  scotale :  and  further,  that  no  merchant  shall 
meet  another  coming  towards  the  City  and  buy  his  mer- 
chandize to  sell  again,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  and  se- 
vere imprisonment ;  and  that  no  merchant  shall  expose 

*  Called  Jeretgivt  in  the  usual  trawlations.    Vid.  sifpray  p.  385* 
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his  merchandize  for  sale  before  due  customs  are  levied ; 
or  buy  or  sell  the  same  before  they  are  weighed  by  the 
king^s  trone^  or  beam  (in  case  they  are  such  as  ought  to 
be  troned),  under  the  same  penalty. 

Further  it  is  granted,  that  debts  due  to  the  citizens 
may  be  enrolled  in  the  king's  exchequer  for  their 
greater  surety,  upon  recognizance  of  those  who  shall 
stand  bound  to  them ;  so  that  no  such  recognizances  shall 
be  taken  of  any  persons  who  may  not  be  themselves 
known  at  the  Exchequer,  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
them  as  debtors,  unless  six  or  four  lawffal  men  make  it 
manifest  by  their  testimony  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
persons  so  enrolled  upon  such  recognizance,  and  which 
lawful  men  shall  be  sufficient  to  answer  any  damages  re- 
ceived by  any  persons,  in  case  of  such  recognizanceiieiAg 
entered  against  them  falsely :  and  that  a  penny  in  the 
pound  shall  be  paid  for  enrolling  debts. 

It  proceeds  to  confirm,  in  general  terms,  all  just  and 
reasonable  customs  not  contrary  to  right  and  justice. 
It  reserves  the  liberty  of  the  Church  of  Westminster, 
as  granted  by  the  king^s  predecessors  and  himself;  and 
declares,  that  with  regard  to  Jews  and  mefrohani* 
strangers,  and  other  particulars  not  included  in  that 
charter,  which  may  concern  the  king  or  the  City,  be 
and  his  heirs  will  provide  as  may  seem  expedient. 

Except  for  things  done  against  the  king's 
PEACE. — It  is  a  well-known  maxim  in  the  English  law, 
that  all  criminal  matters  must  be  tried  in  the  county  in 
which  they  arose.  This  exception  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  City  courts  over  the  citizens 
not  having  been  particularized  in  former  charters^  may, 
perhaps,  have  occasioned  some  doubts  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  civic  juridical  powers ;  especially  as  strong  con- 
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tests  prevailed,  in  the  early  periods  of  English  history 
^R  the  subject  of  local  jurisdictions. 
Except  for  pleas  of  merchandize,  which  are 

WONT  TO  BE  decided  BY  LAW  MERCHANT  IN  THE 
BOROUGHS  AND  FAIRS  BT  FOUR  OR  FIVE  OF  THE  CITI- 
ZENS THERE  PRESENT. — Tbis  clause  adverts  to  a  very 
ancient  custom,  under  which  law  merchant,  as  it  was 
called,  or  the  law  according  to  the  usages  of  merchants, 
was  administered  throughovt  all  the  boroughs  of  En- 
gland (in  which  places  alone,  by  an  ancient  law,  mer- 
cantile sales  or  dealing  by  wholesale  could  take  place**), 
amongst  foreigners  to  the  borough  jurisdiction  who 
might  happen  to  be  trading  within  it.  The  judges  in 
these  mercantile  courts  were  ordained  by  statute  1  Ed- 
ward I.  to  be  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  chief  municipal  au- 
thority :  but  with  regard  to  London,  the  citizens  ex- 
ercised of  old  the  privilege  recognized  in  the  present 
charter,  of  appointing  certain  wardens  of  their  own  to 
adjudicate  on  all  litigated  points  t.  Thus  we  find,  also, 
that  the  citizens  were  used  to  appoint  one  of  the  alder- 
men to  administer  law  merchant  to  the  merchants  of  the 
Steelyard  %.  These  commercial  jurisdictions  have  long 
ceased  to  exist ;  but  the  law  merchant,  incorporated  as 
it  has  ever  been  with  the  Common  Law,  and  considered 
indeed  a  part  of  it,  has  been  dispensed  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  king^s  supreme  courts. 

Citizens  shall  not  be  allowed  to  swear  upon 
THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  DEAD,  &c.— To  Understand  this 
clause  we  must  refer  to  the  ahcient  mode  of  trial  by 

*  L.L.  Gul.  Emend.  Uunb.  Archaion.  Coke's  Sod  Inst.  p.  58.  and  Vid. 
M|ira,pp.848,)S54,859. 

f  Calthorpe*!  Usages,  pp.  12,  IS.     Liber  Albus,  fol.  40. 
X   Vid.  Buproy  p.  248. 
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compurgation  *  of  which  so  much  has  already  been  said. 
The  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  discharge  himself  from  all 
pleas  of  the  Crown  by  the  wager  of  law,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  oath  of  his  jury  of  compurgators.  As 
however,  in  the  progress  of  such  criminal  plea,  some  of 
his  selected  compurgators  might  die,  a  custom  (which, 
as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  language  of  Seldenf 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar)  prevailed  in  the  City  of 
London,  for  the  accused  party,  or  perhaps  others,  to 
testify  solemnly  on  oath  upon  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  had  been  summoned  as  compurgators,  pre- 
cisely as  to  their  intended  verdict  j:.  From  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  translations  of  the  City  charters 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deduce  this  explanation,  or 
indeed  any  meaning  at  all :  it  would  appear  from 
them,  that  the  subject  matter  testified  was  rather  the 
evidence  of  the  deceased  in  the  character  of  a  witness, 
than  that  of  a  compurgator's  verdict.  Upon  reference, 
however,  to  the  original  Latin  charter  §,  illustrated  as 
it  is  by  the  characteristics  of  a  compurgation  trial,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  species  of  testimony  is  the  oue 
alluded  to.  The  charter  speaks  of  the  liberty  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  discharging,  or  acquitting,  (disraiuh 
nare)  themselves,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
City:  it  then  refers  to  these  deceased  individuals  as 
chosen  (electi)  to  discharge  or  acquit  {disrationare)  those 
arraigned  {rectati)  or  appealed ;  and  provides  that  other 
free  and  lawfal  men  shall  be  chosen  {eligantur),  who  shall 
do  that  without  delay,  which  &c.    All  these  phrases 


•  Vid.  ftipra,  pp.  SS9,  361  et  uq. 

f  Selden.  Marm.  Anind.  Ad  Smyrn.  Fcedus,  vol.  ii.  torn.  2,  p.  1550. 

t  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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apply  perfectly  well  to  the  oath  or  verdict  of  the  compur* 
gatprs,  according  to  the  ancient  and  accustomed  trial  by 
purgation,  but  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  testimony 
ofzoiinesses;  which  could  not  by  possibility  be  supplied 
by  any  choice  of  other  free  men,  as  is  suggested. 

Except  prisagb  of  wines*.— Prisage  of  wines 
Vas  an  ancient  prerogative  appanage  of  the  crowo^  and 
formed  one  of  its  chief  flowers.  It  was  a  custom  of  one 
tun  before  and  one  behind  the  mast,  payable  as  a  duty 
fr6m  all  vessels  coming  into  an  English  port  laden  with 
wines, — and  was  one  of  what  were  called  the  great  cus- 
toms f.  It  has  been  seen  that  by  a  series  of  charters 
the  citizens  were  exempted  from  all  tolls  and  customs  y 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  were  two  sorts  of 
customs,  the  great  and  the  petty  customs  % ;  the  latter  of 
which,  as  Lord  Hale  says,  though  commonly  so  called^ 
were  not  so  much  to  be  considered  customs,  as  tolls  or  dues 
in  regard  to  territorial  propriety  §.  Consequently  it  has 
been  ruled,  that  the  citizens  were  not  by  these  charters 
exempted  from  the  great  prerogative  customs,  but  only 
from  those  of  a  petty  nature,  which  were  originally  due 
as  upon  a  proprietary  title  f ,  and  the  exemption  from 
which  might  be  claimed  by  prescription  ;  which  is  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  greater  customs  ||.  This  charter 
does  not  therefore  contravene  former  grants  ;  though,  as 
will  be  subsequently  observed,  an  exemption  from  this 
custom  also  was  granted  by  a  charter  of  Edward  III. 

Foreigners  as  well  as  all  otueAs  mat  make 
their  attorneys  to  plead  and  defend,  as  el8e- 

•  Yid.  post,  chap.  24. 

f  Hale's  DbsertatioD  concerning  the  Customs.    Ilarj;.  Tracts. 

X  Ibid.  S  Ibid.  S  Ibid.  ch.  4.  V  Ibid. 
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WHERE  IN  THE  kikg's  COUBT8.— Orighmlly  Ibe  plaiD* 
tiffs  and  defendants  were  bound  to  appear  personally  at 
the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  all  suits,  whether  eriminal 
or  civil  *.  This  rule,  which  began  to  be  relaxed  by  a 
clause  in  the  statute  of  Merton,  SOtb  Henry  III.,  was  al- 
together abrogated  by  the  subsequent  statutes  of  West- 
minster 1st  (3rd  Edward  I.,)  and  of  Gloucester  (6th  Ed.' 
ward  I.);  and  attornies  were  admitted  to  represent  the 
parties  in  all  civil  suits  +•  The  practice  of  appearing  by 
attorney  it  is  evident  had  crept  in  before  such  direct 
sanction  by  the  legislature,  since  this  clause  in  the  char, 
ter  under  consideration  seems  to  have  no  other  object 
than  to  extend  the  privilege  to  such  individuals  as  by  the 
custom  of  the  City  had  been  previously  excluded. 

Weighed  sr  the  king's  trone. — Of  the  toll  or 
duty  of  tronage  we  shall  have  hereafter  occasion  to 
speak  %.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the 
word  trone  literally  means  a  scaky  from  which  we  derive 
our  term  troy  weight  ^j  sometimes  spelt  trone  weight. 
For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  just  weight  of  the  chief 
staples  of  the  kingdom,  and  good  faith  among  merchants, 
the  king  erected  his  trone  in  all  the  staple  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  by  which  the  respective  weight  of  these  goods 
was  adjusted,  and  a  duty  paid  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  trouble  incurred. 

Debts  of  the  citizens  mat  be  enrolled  in  the 
king's  exchequer. — The  practice  of  entering  acknow- 
ledgements of  debts  upon  the  records  of  the  king's 
supreme  courts,   under  the  denomination  of  recogni- 


*  Tidd*s  Practice,  vol.  i.  pp.  51, 32.     Co.  Litl.  U8*. 

+  Coke's  2nd  Inst.  pp.  99,  284,249,312. 

X  Vid.  post.  chap.  34.  S  Barrington  on  Statutes. 
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zances,  was  of  a  very  early  date,  and  prevailed  at  com- 
mon law  before  any  statute  *•  The  court  of  exchequer 
was  that  department  of  the  aula  regis  in  which  these  en- 
roUments  were  the  most  common ;  and  so  it  continued 
long  after  the  separation  of  the  different  jurisdictions  of 
that  sopreme  tribunal  f,  although  recognizances  might 
be  enrolled  in  any  of  the  other  courts  %.  No  doubt  the 
object  of  this  practice  was  to  secure  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  justness  of  these  debts; 
and  a  considerable  advantage  accrued  to  the  creditor  in 
obtaining,  through  the  medium  of  these  enrolled  recog- 
nizances, a  more  immediate  and  effectual  process  for 
compelling  payment  in  case  of  default. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  the  period  of  the  present 
charter,  parties  who  obtained  judgements  in  any  tit- 
ferior  courts  could  not  take  out  execution  on  the  pro- 
perty of  his  debtor  except  in  the  way  o(  distress  to  com- 
pel payment ;  but  a  recorded  judgement  in  the  king's 
supreme  court  would  support  an  execution  for  the  money 
recovered  ^.  Accordingly  it  became  of  obvious  advan- 
tage to  have  debts  as  of  record  in  a  superior  couviy  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  left  to  the  ineffectual  jurisdic- 
tion of  local  courts. 

At  common  law  no  execution  could  issue  against  the 
hmds  or  the  body  of  the  debtor  in  case  of  contract,  ex- 
cept where  the  king  was  a  party,  or  by  virtue  of  an  ex- 
press recognizance  enrolled  of  record  in  a  supreme 
court  f  ;  in  which  cases  the  sheriff  might,  under  a  writ 


•  Tidd's  Practice,  ch.  40. 

f  Madox*9  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  it.  p.  86  et  seq. 

t  Tidd's  Practice,  ch.  40. 

S  Gilb.  Law  of  Exec.  p.  1  e(  seq,  f  Ibid. 
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called  the  /erori,  take  into  his  hands  the  party's  laods^ 
until  he  had  levied  out  of  the  profits  of  them  the  whole 
amount  of  the  judgement  .*•  It  was  not  until  the  statute 
of  Westminster  2nd  (ISth  Edward  I.),  that  this  mode  of 
seizing  the  lands  was  altered  by  the  introduction  of  the 
more  commodious  writ  of  elegit;  under  which  writ  of  exe- 
cution the  recoverer  of  any  debt,  or  the  recognizee  of  a 
recognizance,  was  at  liberty  to  eleciy  to  take  into  his  owik 
hands  the  moiety  of  the  lands  of  his  debtor  until  he 
should  have  paid  himself  his  debt. 

The  advantage  of  a  recognizance  consisted  not  only  in 
its  affording  a  more  effectual,  but  likewise  a  more  imme- 
diate process :  for  the  debt  being  made  by  this  course  a 
debt  of  record,  execution  could  be  taken  out  at  any  time 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  without  further  litigation; 
and,  as  was  subsequently  provided  by  statute  Westmin- 
ster 2nd,  by  process  of  scire  facias  after  the  lapse  of  that 
period  f.     The  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  practice  of 
recording  debts  is  sufficiently  accounted  for.    But  as  this 
right  subsisted  at  common  law,  it  may  possibly  excite 
some  surprise  why  it  should  be  inserted  as  a  special  pri- 
vilege to  the  citizens  of  London  in  a  royal  charter.    The 
truth  is,  that  at  this  period  many  plain  common  law 
rights,  from  the  frequent  violation  of  them,  grew  to  be 
considered  privileges  when  actually  exercised  and  re- 
spected ;  and  none  were  so  fundamentally  secured  as  not 
to  1[>e  deemed  fortified  by  the  express  acknowledgement 
of  the  monarch.    It  may  be  also  noticed,  that  the  taking 
recognizances  by  the  chief  judicial  magistrates  was  a  pri- 
vilege in  the  City  of  London  bj/  custom  j: ;  and  although 

**  Gilb.  Law.  of  Hxec^t.  and  Blacks.  Comm.  ▼o1.  iii.  p.  417  etseg, 
f  Tidd*«  Pract.  cb.  40.  t  Ibid,  and  Attlhorities. 
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the  process  and  security  acquired  by  such  enrollments  in 
London  might  not  be  so  available,  (which  in  &ct  they 
were  not,)  as  those  registered  in  the  king's  courts,  yet  it 
might  have  been  held  that  such  customary  enrollments 
only  were  open  to  the  citizens* 

This  common  law  recognizance  grew  almost  imroe* 
diately  after  the  passing  this  charter  into  general  disuse. 
The  beneficial  results  of  the  improved  method  of  secu* 
ring  debts  became  so  obviously  important  to  the  trading 
part  of  the  community,  that  so  early  as  the  11th  and  13th 
years  of  Edward  I.  *  statutes  passed,  by  which,  in  fiivour 
of  merchants^  these  recognizances  were  made  available 
against  the  bodj/  as  well  as  against  the  lands  and  goods 
of  a  debtor.  These  recognizances  were  to  be  taken  by 
the  chief  authorities  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
England,  and  were  called  statutes  merchant.  Other  recog<- 
nizances  were  by  statute  2nd  of  27th  Edward  III.  c.  9. 
ordained  for  similar  objects  to  be  taken  in  staple  towns 
only,  and  came  thence  to  be  termed  statutes  staple.  The 
benefits  of  these  statutes  were  still  further  extended  by 
23rd  Henry  VIII.  c.  6.  (amended  by  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  25.) 
by  which  any  person,  though  not  a  merchanty  may  secure 
his  debts  by  recognizance  in  the  nature  of  statute  staple  ; « 
which  recognizances  were  directed  to  be  taken  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or 
in  their  absence  from  town  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Re- 
corder of  London  jointly.  The  practice  of  enrolling 
debts  upon  recognizance,  though  still  subsisting,  has  be- 
come almost  obsolete ;  and  has  been  superseded  by  the 
security  of  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  enter  up  judgement ; 
which  from  the  extension  of  the  process  of  execution  to 

•  statutes  of  Acton  Burnel  and  De  Mercatoribus. 
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the  body  on  jiidgemeDta  in  debt,  as  well  as  to  goods  a^ 
half  of  tbe  lands,  has  become  in  most  cases  equally  effi- 
cacious ;  and  requiring  no  process  by  scire  facias  to  re- 
vive its  effects,  and  being  a  transaction  altogether  be- 
tween private  individuals,  it  has  become  an  easier  and 
cheaper  resource. 

The  precaution  against  personation  and  coUusicmi  ia 
enrolling  a  recognizance  in  the  name  of  an  unconscious 
person,  which  is  provided  in  this  clause  of  tbe  charter, 
forms  no  ingredient  in  the  subsequent  statutes  by  which 
the  original  common  law  recognisances  were  superseded 
by  those  of  statute  merchant  and  statute  staple.  That 
such  omission  gave  rise  to  occasional  frauds,  the  special 
writ  prepared  for  such  cases  by  process  of  audita  querela 
sufficiently  shows  ^ ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded, 
that  the  gradual  amendments  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  the  fiicilities  given  to  remedy  such  in- 
justice by  summary  application  to  the  courts,  as  well  as 
by  the  writ  of  audita  querela^  may  have  been  sufficient  to 
check  any  very  general  prevalence  of  such  malpractices. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

First  Charier  of  Edward  I.f 

This  charter  grants,  that  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  citizens,  they  shall  present  the  mayor  and  sheriflB  to 

*  Gilb.  Law  of  Eiec.  p.  103.  Blackstone^s  Commentftries,  toI.  iii.  p.  406. 
Fitz.  Nat.  Brev. 

f  To  be  found  as  <he  last.    Dated  18th  April,  S6(h  of  rfigpn. 
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the  constable  of  the  Tower,  in  case  neither  the  king  or  the 
baoons  of  the  exchequer  should  be  at  Westminster  or 
in  liondon.  It  also  grants,  that  the  citizens  shall  be  free 
from  passage,  pontage,  and  murage*,  throughout  all  the 
king^s  dominions.  Also  that  the  sheriffs,  when  they  shall 
happen  to  be  amerced  in  any  of  the  king^s  courts,  shall 
be  amerced  according  to  the  measure  and  quantity  of 
their  offence  f.  And,  lastly,  it  confirms  former  free  cus* 
toms  in  general  terms. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Second  Charter  of  Edward  /.  ^ 

This  charter  contains  a  recital  by  Inspeximus  of  the  last 
of  Henry  III.,  which  it  confirms,  together  with  all  free 
customs,  in  the  same  general  terms  as  expressed  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  former  charter  of  ETdward  I. 


*  Of  theae  tolls  some  czplanation  has  been  already  given,  vid.  p.  364  el 
ieq.  The  first  mentioned  is  usually  termed  pasnage  or  pannage  io  translations 
of  the  City  Charters,  which  was  a  sum  paid  for  liberty  of  depasturing  hogs. 
The  aothor  has  preferred  the  more  obvious  reading,  patsiye,  the  exemption 
fron  which  toU  was  an  ancient  immunity.  Pontage  was  a  contribution  or 
tax  for  building  or  repairing  bridges,  and  levied  on  the  passengers. 

+  Vid.  p.370efs«9. 

t  To  be  found  in  Liber  Albns,  and  in  the  Inspeximus  of  7th  Richard  If. 
I>atcd  nth  April,  «7th  year. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

First  Charter  of  Edward  11.^ 

This  charter  first  refers  to  certain  articles  agreed  upon 
by  the  citizens^  and  submitted  to  the  king  for  confirma- 
tion ;  out  of  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  ratify  the 
following : 

1st.  ^'  That  the  mayor  and  sherifis  be  elected  by  the 
citizens,  according  to  charters  granted." 

3nd.  ^^  That  the  mayor  remain  but  one  year  in  office." 
3rd.  ^^  That  the  sherifi^s  have  but  two  clerks  and  two 
Serjeants,  for  whom  they  will  be  responsible." 

4th.  ^'  That  the  mayor  hold  no  other  civic  office  be- 
sides the  mayoralty.  Nor  draw  suits  irregularly  before 
him  from  the  sheriffs^  courts,  or  otherwise  beyond  his 
jurisdiction." 

5th.  ^^  That  the  aldermen  serve  but  for  one  year," 

6th.  "  That  the  tallages  after  being  assessed  in  the 

several  wards  by  those  deputed  for  such  purpose,  be  not 

afterwards  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and 

commonalty ;  and  that  the  sums  raised  be  delivered  into 


*  This  is  &  confinaalioD  of  certain  articles  origioaUy  prepared  by  ibe 
citizens  for  tlieir  better  internal  government,  rattier  than  a  charter.  It 
was  however  incorporated  in  the  general  Inspezimns  charter  of  I5tfa  Ed- 
ward III.  andsnbscqnenUy  in  that  of  7th  Richard  II.;  it  is  also  referred  to 
as  a  charter  by  the  3rd  charter  of  Henry  Y III.  It  is  to  be  foaod  io  the 
Tower  Records,  Pat.  12  Edward  II.  p.  S.  m.  2.,  and  was  granted  18th  Jonr, 
12th  year.  The  articles  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  Strype^s  Stow»  book  v. 
p.  363,  and  MaiUand's  Hist.  iol.  i.  p.  1 15. 
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the  hands  of  four  of  the  commonalty,  wha  shall  account 
for  the  disposal  of  it." 

7th.  ^^  That  no  stranger  be  admitted  into  the  freedom 
of  the  City  at  the  hustings  court.  That  inhabitants  to  be 
admitted  shall  be  of  some  mystery  or  trade,  six  members 
of  which  shall  be  sureties  to  indemnify  the  City  in  respect 
of  them.  That  strangers  *  who  are  members  of  any  trade 
or  mystery  sBall,  upon  being  admitted  at  the  hustings 
courty  g^ve  the  same  security;  if  they  are  members  of  no 
trade  or  mystery,  they  shall  then  only  be  admitted  by 
full  assent  of  the  commonalty  assembled.  That  all  who 
have  been  admitted  contrary  to  these  forms,  as  well  as 
they  who  have  acted  in  such  admission  contrary  to  their 
oaths  and  Ihe  law  of  the  City,  shall,  on  lawful  con- 
viction thereof,  lose  their  freedom.  This  clause,  how« 
ever,  is  not  to  affect  the  admissions  of  apprentices,  who 
are  to  be  admitted  according  to  ancient  form  +." 

8th.  ^^  That  every  year,  if  need  be,  inquiry  shall  be 
made  if  any  freeman  exercise  merchandize  of  the  goods 
of  others  not  being  freemen,  by  calling  them  his  own, 
contrary  to  his  oath.  And  upon  conviction  thereof,  such 
freeman  shall  lose  his  freedom." 

9th,  ^<  That  all  who  are  of  the  Liberty  of  the  City, 
who  would  enjoy  the  liberties  and  free  customs  of  the 
City,  should  be  in  scot  and  lot,  and  partake  of  all  civic 
burthens  according  to  their  oath,  under  penally  of  dis- 
franchisement." 
10th.  «^That  all  who  are  of  the  Liberty  of  the  City, 

*  Strangert  are  here  spoken  of  as  cootradtstinguisbed  from  inhabitanigi 
not  as  in  the  preceding  sentence,  entire  strangers  both  with  regard  (o  re- 
siancy  and  a  trading  company.  Entire  strangers  were  to  be  admitted  only 
at  the  general  folkmote,  and  not  at  the  hustings  court. 

^  For  a  fall  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  eflect  of  this  article,  vide 
ntpra^  pp.  ISO  et  teq. 
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but  wIk>,  iiviog  withoot  it,  exercise  by  themsefares  or 
their  servants  merchandize  within  it,  be  ib  soet  9md  lot 
for  their  merdbandize,  like  the  coninoDers,  under  pain 
of  disfranchisement/' 

nth.  <^  That  the  City  seal  shall  be  put  under  the 
custody  of  two  aldermen  and  two  conmoiierB,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  commoners.  That  the  use  of  tlie  eeal 
be  not  denied  to  those  who  may  have  just  occasion  for 
it,  and  that  nothing  be  taken  for  putting  to  of  the  seal. 
That  judgements,  especially  on  verdicts  after  inquisitioRS 
taken,  be  not  unnecessarily  deferred ;  and  if  difficulties 
arise  upon  the  judgements,  that  still  they  be  not^fened 
beyond  the  third  court.'' 

12th.  <<  That  the  weights  and  scales  of  merchattdiee 
to  be  weighed  between  merchant  and  merchant,  the  is- 
sues of  which  belong  to  the  commonalty,  be  in  the  cus- 
tody of  honest  men  expert  in  the  office  of  weighing,  who 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  commonalty  *." 

13th.  ^^  That  the  sheriff  shall  commit  the  charge  of 
collecting  toll  and  customs  belonging  to  their  farm,  to 
competent  persons,  for  whom  they  will  be  responsible. 
And  that  any  such  persons  collecting  undue  custom, 
or  otherwise  misconducting  themseWes,  shall  be  re- 
moved." 

14th.  ^^That  non-freemen  shall  not  sell,  by  retail, 
wines  or  other  wares  within  the  City  or  its  suburbs." 

15th.  <^That  there  shall  be  no  brokers  but  those 
chosen  by  the  merchants  of  the  mysteries,  in  which  the 
brokers  may  exercise  their  office ;  and  that  all  brokers 
shall  be  sworn  to  this  effect  before  the  mayor." 

16th.  ^^  That  common  harbourers  within  tiie  City  and 

•  Vid.  Fint  charter  of  Henry  IV.;  second  charter  of  Edward  ly. ;  and 
the  first  and  third  cbarten  of  Henry  VI II.  post. 
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Bttborlm,  though  they  may  not  be  citizens,  shall  never- 
theless  be  subject  to  the  civic  burdens  for  mnintakiing 
its  state,  like  other  inhabitants,  in  respect  of  their  dwell- 
ings. Except  the  merchants  of  Gascoigne  and  ether 
foreign  parts." 

17th.  ^^  That  the  keeping  of  the  bridge  be  intrusted 
to  others  of  the  city  than  aldermen ;  and  be  chosen  by 
the  commonalty,  to  whom  they  shall  be  responsible." 

18th.  ^^  That  no  serjeant  of  the  chamber  of  Guildhall 
take  a  fee,  or  do  execution  on  the  dtizens^  except  he  be 
elected  by  the  commonalty ;  that  the  chamberlain,  the 
common  (town)  clerk,  and  the  common  seijeant  be 
chosen  by  the  commonalty." 

19th.  ^^That  the  mayor,  recorder,  chamberlain  and 
common  clerk,  be  content  with  their  just  and  ancient 
accustomed  fees." 

90tb.  ^  That  the  property  of  the  aldermen  be  taxed 
in  aids,  tallages,  and  other  contributions,  by  the  men 
of  their  wards,  as  the  property  of  all  other  citizens." 

These  articles  the  king  confirms  for  perpetual  ob> 
senration.  He  further  grants,  that  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  commonalty,  may  by  common'consent,  for  the 
common  necessities  and  profit  of  the  City,  assess  tal- 
lages upon  their  own  goods  and  rents,  and  upon  the 
mysteries;  and  levy  the  same  without  impeachment. 
And  that  the  money  so  levied  shall  remain  in  the  hands 
of  certain  commoners,  to  be  "chosen  by  the  commonalty, 
to  be  laid  out  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  City,  and 
not  otherwise. 

Articles  1  and  3. — It  has  been  already  noticed,  that 
from  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to 
the  Act  of  Common  Council  of  20th  Edward  III.,  great 
confusion  and  irregularity  prevailed  in  the  elections  of 
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the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  much  uncertainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  elective  rights  of  the  citizens  at  large** 
This  may  be  obviously  attributed  to  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  civic  population  and  the  diffusion  of  in* 
dependence.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  zealous 
exercise  of  these  important  franchises  was  calculated 
to  introduce  popular  tumult  and  disturbance,  so,  on  the 
other,  the  repressing  and  regulating  such  occasions  of 
violence  by  the  civic  authorities  would  naturally  lead 
to  usurpation  and  contests.  In  fact,  the  whole  period 
alluded  to  was  occupied  in  continual  struggles  between 
the  citizens  at  large  and  their  municipal  governors, 
upon  the  subject  of  their  municipal  elective  rights  f.  It 
appears  that  the  general  community  could  haY^ly  main- 
tain their  just  rights  without  disorders  and  excesses,  nor 
could  the  higher  powers  refrain  from  making  encroach- 
ments on  the  popular  franchises,  which  they  appear  at 
times  almost  to  have  established  as  legal.  The  procla- 
mations against  the  attendance  of  electors  not  specially 
summoned  by  the  mayor  were  counteracted  by  popular 
resolutions  against  illegal  usurpation  of  the  civic  dig- 
nities, until  the*  acts  of  SOth  and  49th  Edward  III.,  by 
raising  qualifications  and  a  system  of  election  by  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  civic  body,  first  laid  a  basis 
for  reconciling  the  exercise  of  a  general  elective  right 
with  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order. 

The  first  two  articles  of  this  charter  advert  to  both 
subjects  of  complaint.  In  the  former,  the  ancient  mode 
of  election  according  to  the  charters  is  enjoined  ;  which, 
although  it  would  appear  to  suggest  the  general  election 

•  Vid.  mpra^  pp.  81, 152, 168. 

f  Ibid,  and  Strype's  Stow,  book  ▼,  pp.  74, 363. 
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by  the  community  at  large,  yet  had  for  its  object  the 
election  by  a  select  body,  specially  summoned,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  tumults  of  a  popular  election.  The 
election  by  the  select  body  had,  only  four  years  before 
the  passing  of  this  charter,  been  proclaimed  by  royal 
authority  to  be  the  genuine  ancient  and  customary 
mode*;  and  that  practice,  though  continually  inter- 
rupted by  the  citizens  asserting  their  original  inde- 
pendent claims,  is  sufficiently  established  by  numerous 
entries  on  record,  both  before  and  after  the  charter 
under  present  consideration.  In  the  second  article  the 
unauthorized  usurpation  of  office  by  the  mayor,  either 
without  any  election  or  by  a  factitious  one,  is  forbidden. 
The  language  of  the  charter  seems,  literally,  to  imply 
that  the  same  mayor  was  not  to  be  elected  two  years 
successively ;  but  the  repeated  instances  of  such  succes- 
sive elections  from  the  earliest  period,  has  sanctioned  the 
more  legitimate  construction,  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
holding  over,  without  a  regular  election,  which  was  pro- 
hibited. 

Article  S.  The  clerks  here  spoken  of  were  probably 
the  chief  or  only  judicial  officers  in  these  early  times 
belonging  to  the  sheriff^s  courts ;  although  since,  and 
at  present,  the  officers  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
pass  under  various  other  titles,  as  Secondaries,  Protho- 
notaries,  &c.  The  Serjeants  (servientes  ad  clacam)  are 
only  another,  and  the  original,  denomination  of  bailiffs, 
or  officers  who  were  appointed  to  carry  into  execution 
the  process  of  the  courts  f.  The  abuses  practised  by 
these  officers,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Serjeants, 
seem  to  have  been  frequent  and  various.     At  a  time 


*  Strype*8  Slow,  book  ▼.  pp.  74,S6S.  -f  Spelm.  Gloss. 
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when  bailable  process  could  be  taken  out  for  the  most 
trivial  debts,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  it  became 
a  ready  means,  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  orders  of 
tradesmen  and  of  these  officers,  to  harass  and  oppress 
the  humble  and  the  distressed.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  citizens,  by  their  ready  employment  of  these 
people  against  their  debtors,  and  their  jealousy  of  all 
interference  with  the  exclusive  legal  jurisdiction  in  the 
City,  fostered  these  abuses,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  self- 
importance  in  those  who  might  commit  them  almost 
with  impunity  *.  It  is  certain  the  sheriffs  formerly 
made  their  account  in  the  delegation  of  this  odious 
branch  of  their  authority ;  and  equally  so,  that  the  citi- 
zens suffered  much  grievance  by  the  unrestricted  and 
indiscreet  appointment  of  such  officers  t-      An  Act  of 

•  In  allusion  to  thU  topic,  a  gallant  of  the  year  1636,  in  a  play  of  that 
date,  making  answer  to  a  proposition  started,  exclaiips,— 

**I*11  sooner  kill  a  Serjeant,  choose  my  jury  in  the  City,  and  be  hangM 
for  a  tavern  bush  f'^The  Wits:  Davenant, 

f  As  specimens  of  the  City  Serjeant^s  estimation  and  character,  taken 
from  genuine  ronrccs,  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  we  give  the  following  qao- 
tations  from  old  plays. 

A  Cyprian  sees  a  person  with  whom  she  has  made  an  appointment,  and 
thus  expresses  herself:— 

EnUir  Moll  {like  a  man), 
"  Moll,  Oh !  here's  my  gentleman  :  if  they  would  keep  their  days  as  wcU 
with  their  mercers,  as  their  hours  with  their  harlots,  no  bankrupt  would  give 
three  tcore  pounds  for  a  Serjeant's  place ;  for,  would  you  know  a  catcbpole 
rightly  derived,  the  corruption  of  a  Citittn^  i$  the  genanUion  of  a  Serjeant.*^ 
The  Roaring  Girl:  Middleton,    About  the  beginning  of  Jaines  I. 
In  another  play,  a  lady  of  the  same  vocation  b  under  arrest;  wbereopoa 
the  scene  thus  proceeds  :— 

Frances  under  arrett^  Sebjbaut  and  Drawbb. 
*'  Dram.  These  Serjeants  feed  on  very  good  reversions. 
On  capons,  teals,  and  sometimes  on  a  woodcock. 
Hot  from  the  shricve*s  own  table ;  the  knaves  feed  well. 
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Coroiiion  Council  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.  proTides, 
that  the  sherifis  retain  bnt  three  or  four  Serjeants  at  the 
most,  that  the  people  be  not  oppressed  ^.  And  many  simi- 
kr  ciyic  ordinances  passed  from  time  to  time,  to  regnlate 
the  conduct  and  restrict  the  number  of  these  and  all 
other  sheriff-officers  t« 

Fran.  Come,  let's  pay  and  be  gone,  tlie  arrest  yoa  know 
Was  bat  a  trick. 

HerJ,  Tme;  bat  I  bave  an  action 
At  salt  of  Mistress  Smell-smock  yoar  qaondam  bawd : 
The  suit  is  ei|;bt  good  pound ,  for  six  weeks  board, 
And  five  weeks  loan  of  a  red  talfata  gown 
Bound  with  a  silver  lace. 

Fran,  I  do  protest, 
I  got  ber  in  that  gown  in  six  weeks  space 

Four  pound 

But,  honest  Serjeant, 
Let  me  go,  and  say  thou  didst  not  see  me; 

ru  ilo  thee  as  great  a  pleasure  shortly/'^Ram  Alley:  Barry^  1611. 
*  Hodge8*s  Bye  Laws,  p.  5.    So  sberilTs  of  counties  swore  that  they  would 
have  but  a  needfid  number  of  Segeants. — Vtd.  Madox's  Hist.  £xch.  vol.  i. 
p.  147. 

f  Ibid,  pasaim.  The  ordinances  themseWes  are  to  be  found  at  large  in 
Lib.  Legum.  Lib.  H.  fol.  286.  Lib.  I.  fol.  92.  Lib.  K.  fol.  257.  Lib.  L.  fol. 
221.  Lib.  M.  fol.  180, 196.  Ub.  N.  fol.  245. 

The  following  ludicrous  scene  from  an  old  play  of  the  date  of  1607  will 
hest  illustrate  the  subject  of  this  article. 

"  Puttock.  {arresting  Pyeboard,  a  scholar,)  They  say  you're  a  scholar. 
Toull  rail  against  Serjeants  t  you'll  tickh  their  vices  I 

Pseh,  Pray  do  not  handk  me  cruelly.  Ill  go  whither  yon  please.  Pray 
i(1ve  me  so  much  time  as  to  knit  my  garter. 

Putt,  Well,  we  must  be  paid  for  this  waiting  upon  you.  — 's  foot,  how 
many  yards  are  in  thy  garters,  that  thou*rt  so  long  tying  them  ?  Come 
away,  Sir. 

Pjfth,  Troth,  Segeant,  I  protest  you  could  never  have  took  me  at  a  worse 
tiaie ;  for  now  at  this  Instant,  I  have  no  lawfitt picture  about  me. 
Putt.  'Slid,  how  shall  we  come  by  our  fees  then  ? 
Ravenisham.  We  most  Aooe/ees,  sirrah.'* 
The  prisoner  here  proposes  to  go  to  some  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 

2f2 
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Article  5.— -There  is  no  trace  when  the  term  Alder- 
man  was  first  applied  to  the  presidents  of  the  Londo 
guilds  or  wards;   the  probability  if,  that  it  was  intro* 
duced  after  the  Conquest.    The  denomination  was  com- 
mon in  the  Saxon  times  to  various  judicial  dignities  and 


hood  on  whom  he  has  a  claim  for  the^M  poundiy  for  part  of  which  sum  he 
is  arrested. 

'*  Putt,  Why,  how  far  hence  dwells  that  gentleman  ? 

Rav.  Ay,  well  said,  Seijeant,  'tis  good  to  ca»t  about  for  money. 

Pyeh,  The  next  street. 

Putt.  *Slid,  we  have  waited  upon  you  grievouslif  already.  If  yon  ny 
you'll  be  liberal  and  give  us  double  fees  and  spend  upon  us,  why  we  will  show 
you  that  kindness. 

Pyeb,  Troth  it  shall  be  all  among  you.  My  hostess  shall  have  her  foar 
pounds  five  shillings,  and  the  other  fifteen  shillings  1*11  spend  upon  you. 

Rav.  Why,  now  thou  art  a  good  scholar. 

Putt,  I'faith,— 'has  behaved  very  well  of  late." 

While  Pyeboard  withdraws  with  the  gentleman  to  receive  hb  jfS,  the 
officers  proceed. 

**  Rav,  Where  shall  us  sup  to-night  ?  Five  pound  received— let's  talk  of 
that.  I've  a  trick  worth  all.  You  shall  bear  him  to  the  tavern,  whikt  I  go 
close  with  his  hostess,  and  work  out  of  her.  I  know  she  would  be  glad  of 
the  sum  to  finger  money,  because  she  knows  'tis  but  a  desperate  debt.  What 
will  you  say,  if  I  bring  it  to  pass,  that  the  hostess  shall  be  content  with  mte 
half  for  all,  and  we  share  t'other  50  shillings  f 

Putt,  Why,  thou  sbould'st  be  king  of  Serjeants:  but  I  think  be  receives 
more  money^  he  staj's  so  long. 

Rao.  That  would  be  rare,«e'M«6arcA  him. 

Putt.  Nay  be  sure  of  it,  we'll  search  him ;  and  make  him  Hght  enough," 

The  prisoner  escapes  by  the  assistance  of  the  gentleman,  when  thus  the 
dialogue  proceeds. 

"  Rav.  Vengeance  dog  him  I 

Putt.  But  if  e'er  we  clutch  him  again,  the  Counter  shall  charm  him. 

Rav.  The  Hole  shall  rot  him.  [Exeunt  SerJeaKis. 

Gent.  So ;  vex  your  lungs  without  doors. 
Alas,  poor  wretch,  I  could  not  blame  his  brain 
To  labour  his  delivery,  to  be  free 
From  their  unpitying fangs. "—Puritan:  Anon.  1607. 
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officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank*,  but  there 
18  no  record  of  it  as  applied  to  the  heads  ot  particular 
districts  in  London  during  that  period;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  appellation  was  not  used  in 
that  sense  until  the  reign  of  Henry  ILf  Alfred,  we 
have  noticed,  appointed  one  alderman  over  all  London  % : 
in  Athelstane's  reign,  the  aldermen  are  not  mentioned 
amongst  the  civic  authorities  who  met  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  penal  regulations  for  the  good  government 
of  the  City§.  Neither  the  Conqueror  nor  any  of  his 
immediate  successors  mention  them  in  the  early  char- 
ters ;  but  we  find  the  presidents  ofsocs  (an  ancient  name 
for  the  ward  jurisdiction)  called  in  Henry  I.'s  charter 
barons.  Aldermen  of  London  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  as  presiding  over  gilds,  some  of 
which  were  territorial  and  others  mercantile  ||.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  aldermanries  had  become  a  common 
term  for  a  civic  district  comprised  within  a  leet  juris- 
diction, as  well  in  London  as  in  other  cities  f . 

Until  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  president  of  the  soc  or  gild,  under 
whatever  name  he  exercised  his  authority,  held  his  office 
by  election,  like  most  other  of  the  Saxon  dignitaries  **. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  by  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
the  aldermanries  in  London  and  other  cities  had  become 


*  Hejwood's  Dissertation,  pp.  53,  54,  57.  Doddridge,  quoting  Ingul- 
phns,  p.  50.    Spelm.  Gloss.  *'  Aldennannus,'*  "*  Maior." 

f  Fabian  asserts  that  they  were  first  chosen  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Henry  III.  part  7. 

t  Vld.  tupra,  p.  25  and  notes.  S  Vid.  mprOf  p.  23. 

8  Madoz's  Flrma  Bargi,  p.  26.  and  vid.  tupra,  p.  76  et  seq. 

t  Madox*s  Firma  Biirgi,  book  xir. 

••   Vid.  suprOf  p.  327  in  notis. 
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property  in  See,  and  hereditary  * ;  most  probably  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system.  The 
ordinances  of  the  charter  under  consideration  show  that 
they  did  not  long  continue  so ;  and  that  such  proprietary 
titles  were  usurpations  on  the  genuine  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizens.  The  aldermen  continued  to  he 
annuaUy  elective  until  the  28th  year  of  Bdward  III., 
when  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  king  in  coundl 
to  render  them  irremoveable  without  cause  t ;  a  regu^ 
lation  which  was  afterwards  established  on  a  more  legal 
basis  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  17th  year  of  Ridiard  II., 
and  which  has  ever  since  continued  |. 

Article  8.— This  and  the  14th  and  15th  Articles  relate 
to  the  ancient  privilege  of  exclusive  trade  in  the  City, 
which  has  always  been  justly  considered  as  a  prescrip- 
tive right.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  most  ancient  books 
of  collections  of  the  laws,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  S 
This  privilege  did  not  originate  from  any  charter,  or 
out  of  the  commercial  character  of  the  civic  community; 
but  from  the  Saxon  principles  of  municipal  polity,  which 
prohibited  the  residence  of  strangers,  for  any  purpose, 
without  their  becoming  enrolled  in  frankpledge ;  which 
was  in  fact  to  become  a  freeman  in  the  primitive  sense. 
The  right  of  exclusive  tradCy  considered  as  a  distinct 
and  specific  custom,  was  rather  an  emanation  from  the 
chartered  mercantile  privileges  of  the  citizens,  than  a 

*  Mfidoz's  Firma  Burgi,  book  xiv. 

+  Bohun's  Priv.  Lond.  p.  56.  Howers  Londin.  p.  35.  Strype's  Stow, 
book  ▼.  p.  81.     Lib.  Gust.  fol.  198. 

t  Noorihouck,  p.  84.  MaiUand's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  181.  Strype^t  Stow, 
book  ▼.  p.  81. 

S  Lib.  Home,  fol.  60,  aSO. 
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positive  and  distinct  original  law  of  the  civic  consti- 
tution *• 

The  colouring  or  falsifying  the  ownership  of  non-free- 
men's goods  has  always  been  a  subject  of  great  jealousy 
within  the  City ;  and  the  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  this  fraud  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
amongst  the  most  ancient  of  the  Corporation  f.  This  is 
the  oldest  recorded  allusion  to  the  subject ;  and  although 
Aefreeman^s  oath  is  referred  to  as  previously  forbidding 
the  practice^  we  may  infer  from  the  express  penal  prohi- 
bition here  ordained,  that  both  the  oath  and  the  practice 
itself  were  matters  of  recent  occurrence. 

Article  10.  This  clause  establishes  a  most  important 
point;  namely,  that  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  City  it  was 
Dot  necessary  that  the  householder,  who  paying  scot  and 
bearing  lot  represented  the  full  citizen,  should  continu- 
ally reside,  sleep,  and  diet  within  the  walls,  (a  qualifica- 
tion which  has  been  sometimes  insisted  on,)  but  that  antf 
residence  as  a  personal  occupier,  by  day  or  night,  was  as 
much  as  could  be  required  %'    ^  contrary  doctrine,  as 

•  Vid.  9upra^  pp.  100,  158  et  seq.  253. 

f  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  laws  and  bye-laws  di- 
rected to  this  object ;  they  may  be  traced  in  nearly  every  page  of  Ilodges's 
Bye  Laws  of  the  Corporation,  and  their  nature  and  meaning  are  ably  dis- 
cnsied  in  Sir  O.  Bridgman's  judgement  in  the  case  of  Player  v.  Hutchins, 
MSS.  Harg.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  56.  fol.  26.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
drawn  into  one  view  in  Norton*s  Exposition  of  Privileges  of  the  City  of 
London  in  regard  to  wholesale  dealing.  Besides  an  invasion  of  the  Civic 
right  of  exclusive  trade  by  colouring  strangers'  goods,  the  king''s  customs  on 
aliens*  and  non-freemen*s  goods  were  defrauded. 

X  Some  late  cases  go  far  to  establish  distinctly  this  proposition.  Vid.  Rex 
V.  Hall.  Bam  and  Cres.  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  123.  Rex  o.  Poynder.  Ibid. 
p.  178. 

The  author  had  once  occasion  to  draw  up  an  exposition  In  the  shape  of  a 
legal  opinion  on  the. qualifications  of  citizens  as  wardmote  electors;  and  (he 
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much  at  variance  with  the  ancient  Common  Law  princi- 
ples of  the  civic  freedom  as  with  the  direct  corporation  or* 
dinances,  could  not  fail,  by  disfranchising  the  great  body 
of  wholsesale  merchants  and  the  higher  orders  of  retail 
shopkeepers,  to  entail  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
on  the  interests  of  the  City,  and  on  its  political  influence. 
Article  1 1.  Corporate  bodies  can  act  only  by  their  seal ; 
and  it  need  not  be  here  explained  on  how  many  impor- 
tant occasions  individuals  have  a  private  interest  in  its 
testimony  *.  The  history  of  these  times  sufficiently  shows 
the  unjust  bargains  and  extortions  which  from  time  to 
time  were  ratified  through  the  medium  of  the  public  seal  t. 
The  assured  and  responsible  custody  of  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  well  for  the  repression  of  public  fraud 
as  for  the  security  of  private  title.  The  City  seal  i&  sel- 
dom now  affixed  to  any  other  documents  than  those  for 
the  transferor  assurance  of  proprietary  rights;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  earlier  times,  its  testimony  was 
often  required  to  certify  many  other  particulars,  which 

result  of  a  laborious  search  into  the  authorities  on  the  poini  was,  that  the  po- 
sition In  the  text  was  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  Common  Law,  by  uni- 
form usage  in  the  City,  by  the  City  Records,  by  the  consentaneous  opinion  of 
many  great  lawyers  taken  expressly  on  the  point,  and  by  the  language  of 
the  Stat.  11th  Geo.  I.e.  18.  regulating  wardmote  elections.  The  cases  quoted 
above  were  decided-soon  after  that  exposition  was  drawn  up,  and  appear 
fully  to  corroborate  the  same  principle.  Vid.  »upra^  357,  429,  art.  9.  and 
also  tupra^  p.  130  et  seq, 

*  Kidd  on  Corporations,  vol.  i.  s.  2.  parts  8  and  3. 

-f  Most  of  the  bargains  for  relief  from  toll,  for  assent  to  royal  ordinances, 
pardons,  fines,  dec.  passed  under  the  sanction  of  the  City  Seal,  and  seem  to 
have  been  numerous.  Vid.  Fabian  pasnm^  and  under  title  **  London"  Index. 
The  Commons  also  continually  complained  of  the  City  Seal  being  placed  to 
grants  of  City  lands  without  due  authority,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
Vid.  Ordinances  of  14th  Edward  IH.  Lib.  F.  fol.  34  b.  50tb  Edw.  IIL 
Lib.  U.  fol.  45.  3rd  bdw.  II.  Lib.  I),  fol.  145.  and  also  suprtf , p.  99.  note 2. 
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were  of  the  utmbst  moment  to  the  citizens ;  in  questions 
which  concerned  their  tenures,  their  legal  proceedings, 
their  privileges,  and  their  exemptions  before  the  king's 
courts  and  throughout  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Article  18.  By  this  clause  we  find  that  the  Chamber- 
kin,  who  is  the  City  treasurer  and  who  has  many  other 
important  functions  to  sustain,  was  in  ancient  times 
elected  by  the  commonalty  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common-serjeant  and  town-clerk.  The  latter  ofiicers 
continue  to  be  elected  by  the  common  council  to  this 
day,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  is  now  elected 
by  the  free  liverymen  in  the  common  hall.  Nor  is  it  sur* 
prising  that  the  same  mercantile  influence  of  the  com- 
panies which  established  the  trading  qualification  of  the 
freemen,  should  also  be  powerful  enough  to  remodify 
their  elective  franchises,  as  far  as  regarded  the  chief 
civic  dignitaries.  With  respect  to  the  mayor  and  she- 
riffs we  have  already  traced  the  course  of  usurpation  on 
the  ancient  franchises  of  the  commonalty  *.  It  even  be- 
came a  common  impression,  that  the  former  must  belong 
to  one  of  the  twelve  great  companies,  as  they  are  called, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  ground  for 
such  a  dogma  f.  The  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise 
from  the  commonalty  to  the  liverymen,  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  chamberlain,  was,  perhaps,  of  more  mo- 
dem origin.  Whether  it  originated  in  some  act  of  com- 
mon council,  or  was  obtained  by  gradual  custom,  is  not 


•  Vid.  supra,  pp.  117, 158, 108,317,  395. 

f  Strype^s  Stow,  book  v.  p.  173.  Howers  Londin.  p.  41 .  There  is  a  pre- 
cedent however  of  the  lord  mayor  beinyr  elected  from  the  Coopen  Company, 
which  is  not  one  of  the  18  chief  companies,  as  early  as  1748.  Maid.  Hist, 
▼ol.  I.  p.  689. 
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very  apparent :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  election 
of  chamberlain,  though  not  mentioned  in  those  variiMU 
ordinances  which,  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,, 
finally  established  the  elective  clainu  of  the  liverymen 
in  that  of  Eldward  !¥«,  soon  followed  the  course  observed 
in  that  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs.  That  the  common 
council  should  retain  the  right  of  electing  their  common- 
seijeant  and  town-clerk  may  be  easily  accounted  for 
from  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  these  officers ;  which 
were  chiefly  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  that  as- 
sembly, and  were,  in  these  times,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
ministerial  nature.  But  those  of  the  chamberlain  being 
not  only  of  a  magisterial  quality,  but  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  to  the  citizens,  (particularly  in  regard  to  his 
controul  over  apprentices,  and  his  admission  of  freemen,) 
the  companies  would  be  proportioimbly  anxious  to  seenre 
his  appointment  by  themselves.  It  seems  certain  that 
he  was  elected  by  the  livery  so  early  as  the  7th  of  Henry 
y  IL,  when  an  act  of  common  council  passed  enabling  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  nominate  two,  out  of  whom  the 
commonalty  should  elect  one,  which  act  was  repealed  in 
164S*;  and  the  election  was  ordained  to  proceed  oc- 
cording  to  the  andeni  custom.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
election  of  the  chamberlain  by  the  livery  was  never  ex- 
pressly  sanctioned  until  th&statute  of  1 1th  Gteo.  I.  c  18. 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  even  by  act  of  common 
council ;  it  being  clear,  supposing  it  had,  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  court  of  common  council  cannot  legally 
change  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  whom  they  re- 
present :  but  although  no  real  distinction  was  originally 
intended,  or  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  exist  between  the 

*  Ilodges^fi  Bye  Laws.     Strype's  Stow,  book  v.  p.  3T5. 
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election  of  this  ojfficer  and  that  of  the  common-Serjeant 
and  town-clerk,  such  distinction  has  now  perhaps  be- 
come too  firmly  established,  both  by  long  usage  and  the 
statute  above  referred  to,  ever  to  be  shi^en. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Second  Charter  of  Edward  11.^ 

This  charter  recites  the  military  services  of  the  citizens 
in  besieging  the  castle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  and  in  divers 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  grants  that  such  military 
service  shall  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  f. 


*  Dated  15th  December,  ISth  year.  To  be  found  in  the  Inspexinnu  of 
Charles  II.  and  Liber  Albus. 

t  Because  it  was  an  ancient  privil^e  that  the  citizens  should  not  go  to 
war  oat  of  the  City.  This  privilege  was  of  no  small  importance  in  an  age 
when  wars  and  warlike  disturbances  were  but  too  common  both  within 
England  and  the  king's  continental  dominions,  and  when  almost  every  indi- 
vidual was  compellable  in  such  cases  to  bear  arms.  Judge  Foster,  in  his 
Discoune  on  Crown  Law,  shows  tliat  the  king  in  all  such  cases  has  a  prero- 
gative rigM  to  impress.  But  the  supply  of  soldiers  is  now  systematically 
provided  for  by  the  Mutiny  Acts. 

The  real  origin  however  of  this  exemption  ft-om  warring  out  of  the  City 
was,  that  by  the  Audition  of  burgage  tenure^  the  citizens  were  according  to 
tho  feudia  system  bound  only  to  defend  their  own  walls.  Vid.  Wright's 
Tenures,  p.  905.     Bacon's  Hist,  of  English  Government,  p.  298. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Fir$t  Charter  of  Edward  IIL*—Infangtheft  and  Out- 
fangtheft.-^Bequeathing  in  Mortmain. — Amerciaments 
for  Escapes. — Sanctuaries. —  Clerks  of  the  Market.^ 
Mayor  to  be  Escheator. — Exemptionfrom  Prises. — Re- 
cording Charters. — Taxation  of  the  Citizens. — Trading 
hy  King^s  Officer s.^^Citizens^  Lands  without  the  City 
liable  for  their  own  official  defaults. — Inquisitions  at 
St.  Martinis  Le  Grand. 

This  most  important  charter,  which  is  directed  nominatim 
to  all  dignitaries  and  magistrates  of  the  realm,  and  to  all 
the  king's  subjects  generally,  begins  by  declaring,  that 
the  liberties  referred  to  and  enumerated  in  it  have  been 
then  lately  confirmed  by  the  king  in  parliament.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  the  citizens  possessed  many  ancient 
liberties  both  by  custom  and  by  express  charter,  all  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  Magna  Charta  ;  but  that  these 
liberties  had  been  occasionally  invaded :  it  accordingly 
annuls  all  statutes  and  judgements  contrary  to  their 
liberties,  and  confirms  them  as  secured  by  the  great 
charter  of  England.  It  then  grants.  That  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  one  of  the  justices  at  the  gaol  de- 
livery at  Newgate ;  That  the  citizens  shall  have  infiaig* 
theft  and  outfangtheft^  and  chattels  of  felons  attainted  at 
Newgate;  Also,  that  no  more  than  the  legal  farm  rent 


•  Dated  March  1st,  6th  year.  To  be  found  in  the  Inspeximus  of  Cbas.  II. 
and  that  of  7lh  Richard  II.,  and  in  Liber  Albus. 
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for  the  sheriffwick  of  London,  viz.  jfidOO,  shall  be  taken 
at  the  Exchequer.  Further,  That  the  citizens  may  be- 
queath their  tenements  in  mortmain  or  otherwise,  as  of 
ancient  time.  Referring  then  to  the  charter  of  Edward  II., 
by  which  it  was  granted  that  the  sheriffs  of  London  should 
only  be  amerced  according  to  their  offence  like  other 
sheriffs,  and  reciting  that  other  sheriffs  on  this  side  Trent 
were  used  to  be  amerced  but  100^.  for  the  escape  of 
thieves, — ^it  declares  that  the  City  sheriffs  shall  not  be 
otherwise  amerced;  and  also,  that  the  City  shall  be 
charged  only  as  of  old  was  accustomed  for  the  custody 
of  those  who  fly  to  the  churches  for  sanctuary.  Further, 
that  they  may  remove  wears  in  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  have  the  fines  for  conviction  of  offenders. 

It  further  grants,  That  all  foreign  merchants  shall  sell 
their  merchandize  within  40  days,  and  shall  lodge  with 
freehosts  appointed  for  them,  and  not  in  societies  of  their 
own  * ;  that  the  niarshall,  or  clerk,  or  steward  of  the 
market  of  the  king's  household  shall  exercise  no  official 
jurisdiction  in  the  City,  nor  draw  the  citizens  without  the 
City  to  plead  f •  That  none  other  but  the  mayor  shall 
be  escheator  within  the  City,  who  shall  be  sworn  duly 
to  execute  that  office ;  that  the  citizens  shall  neither  do 
or  provide  for  military  service  beyond  the  City ;  thai  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  shall  take  no  prises  by  land  or  by 
water  of  the  citizens'  victuals  or  other  like  goods  coming 
to  the  City,  nor  shall  he  arrest  ships  or  boats  laden  there- 
with ;  and  that  their  ancient  custom  to  hold  pleas  con- 
cerning the  citizens  at  fairs  is  confirmed. 

It  proceeds  to  grant.  That  the  sheriffs  shall  only  be  re- 

•  Vid.  supra^  pp.  129,  159, 367,  and  noten.     ' 
f  Vid.  mpra,  pp.  144,  363. 
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quired  to  be  sworn  on  yielding  ibeir  accounts**  Allu- 
ding then  to  some  qnestion  pending  before  the  jndges 
regarding  the  liberties  and  free  customs  of  the  City, 
which,  contrary  to  their  privileges,  the  citizens  had  been 
compelled  to  claim  at  the  eyre  held  at  the  Tower  in  the 
last  reign ;  it  confirms  all  such  liberties,  and  allows  of 
their  being  recorded  as  was  of  old  accustomed,  notwith* 
standing  any  judgements  or  statutes  to  the  contrary ;  and 
that  for  the  future  but  one  writ  shall  be  required  for  the 
allowance  of  the  charters  in  each  reign. 

It  grants  That  process  shall  be  executed  in  the  City  by 
the  City  officers  only ;  That  the  sheriflls  shall  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  charters  have  all  forfeitures  incurred 
towards  payment  of  their  farm ;  That  the  citizens  shall  be 
dealt  with  at  the  eyres  held  at  the  Tower,  by  the  same 
laws  and  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  King 
John  and  King  Henry,  and  that  nothing  done  at  the 
more  recent  eyres  shall  prejudice  them. 

It  ibrtber  grants,  That  the  citizens  shall  contribute  to 
all  taxes  and  subsicties  like  the  commonaU^  of  the  realm 
and  not  as  men  of  a  city  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  quit  of  all 
other  tallages;  that  the  liberties  shall  not  be  sdzed  or  a 
ciutos  appointed  for  the  delinquency  of  uiy  minisler  ef 
the  City,  but  that  such  minister  shall  sitfer  individually 
fer  his  individual  olfence.  That  purveyors  shall  net 
seize  the  goods  of  the  citizens  against  their  wMlf; 
that  they  shall  be  quit  from  prisage  of  wines ;  th^  the 
king's  officers  shall  not  trade  in  the  City  in  the  mMchan- 
dize  about  which  their  offices  are  concerned ;  that  the 
lands  of  the  City  magistrates  lying  without  the  City,  as 

•  Vid.  fiiprff,  p.  S97. 

f  Vid.  rapra,  p.  144,  as  to  Purvey  ore  and  their  practices. 
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well  as  tlieir  (enements  within  it,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
king  for  matters  concerning  their  offices ;  that  no  market 
be  held  within  seven  miles  in  circuit  of  the  City;  that  all 
inquisitions  of  the  City  taken  by  the  king's  justices  and 
ministers  shall  be  held  at  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  except 
those  at  the  Tower  and  those  of  gaol  delivery  at  New- 
gate :  and  lastly,  it  grants  that  the  citizens  shall  not  be 
impleaded  at  the  Exchequer  or  elsewhere,  except  in 
matters  which  concern  the  king  or  his  heirs. 

Infamgtheft  and  OuTFAifQTHBFT.—»Grreat  doubts 
and  differences  of  opinion  exist  with  regard  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  these  terms.  Some  explain  them  as  meaning 
a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  thieves  arrested  wUhin  the 
libertj/j  and  also  over  those  who  being  originally  mem- 
bers of  the  liberty  are  seized  mthmU  U.  But  this  con- 
str ufition  seems  fmr  too  wide  to  be  consistent  with  the  best 
authorities  on  this  particular  subject,  and  on  that  of  an- 
cient criminal  jurisdictions.  The  words  literally  signify 
jurisdiction  aver  a  thief  taken  both  wiAin  and  without.  It 
sfqiears  elear  from  all  authority  as  well  as  from  principle, 
that  this  jurisdiction  never  extended  to  those  offending 
and  seized  09U  of  the  district ;  and  we  must  consequently 
understand  it  as  extending  only  to  those  who  belonging 
to  the  district  were  seized  within  it,  and  to  those  also  who 
belonging  to  another  district  might  happen  to  be  so  ar- 
rested. Later  authorities,  with  much  probability,  limit 
the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  still  further,  and  restrict  it 
to  a  course  of  criminal  proceeding  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  ♦. 

It  is  well  known  how  vague  and  unsettled  the  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  law  was  during  the  Saxon  era.  The 

•  Spelm.  Gloss. 
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infliction  of  summary  punishment  without  any  formal 
trial,  in  certain  cases  of  oflTenders  seized  by  means  of  hue 
and  cry  upon  their  flight  by  the  members  of  the  gild  and 
borhoes,  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  older  Saxon  laws* ; 
and  such  a  course  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  those  ages,  nor  with  that  principle  of  ren- 
dering pecuniary  satisfaction  for  crimes,  which  was  either 
to  be  made  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  the  horhoe  in  fail- 
ure of  detection.  This  summary  mode  of  conviction  is 
particularly  recognized  by  the  laws  of  all  Northern  na- 
tions with  regard  to  offenders  taken  in  the  mainour^  that 
if,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  plunder  f .  The  term 
Fan^  does  not  signify,  as  has  been  supposed :(,  ^  plunder 
in  hand/  but  merely  something  seized,  or  a  capture.  Yet 
we  have  the  most  decisive  authority,  not  only  that  a  sum- 
mary course  of  convicting  persons  seized  in  the  actual 
possession  of  goods  stolen  was  taken  throughout  Eng- 
land, but  also  that  such  course  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  infangtheft  and  outfangtheft  §, 
although  the  etymology  of  the  word  does  not  sua  «t  im- 
ply so  much.  Bracton  says,  that  by  common  law  sum- 
mary justice  was  done  on  those  thieves  taken  }3on^- 
babenb  (hand-having),  and  those  Bacbepenb  (back- 
bearing),  upon  their  being  pursued  and  seized  by  the 
8accabop  (inhabitants  of  the  leet  ||),  without  any  ju- 
dicial trial :  he  adds,  that  this  was  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 

•  L.L.  Atbelstane.  Wilk.  Jud.  CW.  Lond.  Coke's  2nd  Inst.  p.  172. 

f  BarriDgton  on  Stat.  Index,  '*  Manner." 

:(  By  Barrington.  Ibid.  ^  Spelm.  Gloss. 

H  This  translation  is  bat  coi^ectaral.  The  express  explication  of  tkis 
word  has  pazzled  the  most  learned.  Selden.  Tit.  Hon.  add.  999,  explains  the 
Saccabor  as  the  accuser  or  appellant  of  the  leet  jurisdiction.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is,  baron  or  man  of  the  Mac.  Lord  Coke's  derivation  Srd 
Init.  p.  69,  is  plainly  erroneous. 
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of  tbe'io&ngtheft ;  but  that  if  there  was  no  such  seizure, 
the  party  was  to  be  indicted  formally  in  the  king's  court*. 

The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve  had  altogether  ceased  before  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sent charter.  The  mention  of  the  privilege  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  grant  of  chattels  of  felons  convict,  would 
imply  that  these  ancient  terms,  like  that  of  pleas^  had 
been  adopted  as  signifying  the  forfeiture  und  fruits  of  the 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

Mat  bequbath  in  mobtmain. — That  is,  to  a  body 
corporate,  which,  rendering  no  services  of  a  personal 
kind  to  any  superior  lord,  and  not  being  liable  to  forfeit- 
ure or  escheats,  held  its  possessions  as  it  were  in  a  dead 
handfi  The  bodies  corporate  here  referred  to,  were  ec- 
clesiastical and  not  civic ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
all  the  earlier  statutes  forbidding  alienations  in  mortr 
main  to  this  period,  solely  respected  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations and  the  devices  of  the  religious  fraternities  to  ac- 
cumulate landed  property,  and  did  not  relate  to  lay  or 
town  corporations  p  By  the  ancient  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  which  prevailed  in  the  City,  alienations  of  land 
were  unrestricted;  and  though  it  is  said  that  a  licence 
from  the  king  was  necessary  in  the  Saxon  times  ^  for  any 
transfer  to  an  ecclesiastical  body,  that  position  does  not 
seem  very  clearly  made  out  ||,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
apply  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who  owed  to  the  king 
none  of  those  personal  services  from  which,  if  they  could 
be  demanded,  this  prerogative  control  over  alienations 

•  Bracton,  lib.  3.  Tract.  2.  Ca.  32,  35. 
f  Kyd.  on  Corporations,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

t  Or,  according  to  Blackstone,  being  composed  of  monks,  who  were  dead 
men  in  law. 

S  Selden.  Jan.  Ang.  1. 2.  s.  452.  |  Kyd.  on  Corp.  ▼ol.  i.  p*  8S. 

2g 
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pure  ftodal  origin,  and  prevailed  for  the  purpose  of  se» 
ettring  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  whedier  ultimate  as  tbo  king, 
or  immediate  as  the  person  holding  as  feudal  tonaat  to 
anotiier,  and  subinfeudating  to  a  third,  the  aBdlitary''«id 
many  other  personal  services  whieh  could  not  be  ren- 
dered by  a  corporate  body.  This  licmce^  though  never 
absolutely  resigned  by  Ae  Crowa,  was  gradually  by  the 
contrivances  of  the  monks  almost  superseded  in  elfeot; 
and  eatii^ly  so,  as  far  as  regarded  the  mesne  lord  of  the 
fee  t  so  that  in  the  time  of  king  John  there  was  aoaieely 
any  other  restriction  from  alienating  to  a  oorporate  body 
than  to  a  private  person  *. 

The  evils  which  flowed  firom  thus  withdrawiikg  the 
personal  services  of  tenants  from  national  calls,  fireoi 
the  stagnation  of  property,  and  fron  the  ovetgruwn  ii^ 
ftuence  of  the  deigy  t,  became  ia  the  reign  of  king  John 
so  apparent,  that  a  dauae  in  Magna  Charta  was  provided 
fer  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  mortmain  appropri^ 
ations.  But  so  great  was  the  ingenuity  of  the  monks, 
that  it  required  die  force  of  several  statutes  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  to  defeat  the  many  fraudulent  devices 
by  which  they  contrived,  notwithstanding  the  statutory 
restrictions,  to  get  landed  property  into  their  hands ;  and 
by  their  invention  of  unsy  under  the  sanction  of  which 
lands  were  conveyed  to  trustees  Jbr  tkeir  uscy  diey  still 
managed  to  acquire  almost  all  the  benefits  of  estates  net 
absolutely  oMiveyed  to  them  in  fee ;  until  1^  the  statiUe 
taking  away  all  superstitions :{:,  and  that  regulating  tlie 
disposal  of  property  to  charitable  uses  §,  the  mischief 

•  Kyd.  oo  Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  88.  f  BarrlngtoD  on  SUtatea,  pf .  S5^  TS. 

f  ItC  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  ^  Sill  Geo.  11.  c.  36. 
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coueqMiit  up<Mi  aBesalioiw  in  miMrtBain  were  at  kngtk 
freventecL 

llie  dliaeiis  of  Loadon  hoyiiig  by  free  burgage  te- 
mane,  a  tanaacy  aqually  dKstbict  from  ffeudal  as  from  a 
demesne  tenure^  were  aeither  within  tlw  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  As  far  as  respected  per- 
sonal serriees,  and  erery  other  seignorial  interest)  ex- 
cept that  of  forfeiture^  which  was  not  of  feudal  origin*, 
the  City  was,  by  ancient  exemptions,  already  in  a  dead 
ktmd;  and  no  alienation-  could  in  a  further  degree  de- 
prive the  lord  of  his  rights.  The  king  was,  indeed,  still 
immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  but  not  according  to  feudal 
principles ;  and  as  he  could  claim  no  feudal  services,  he 
could  claim  no  feudal  right  of  licence.  .The  nature  of 
the  civic  constitution  and  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 
citioena  will  sufficiently  explain,  therefore,  the  origin 
of  Aat  which  has  been  considered  an  ancient  custom  f,*-*^ 
via.  that  they  should  be  free  to  bequeath  in  mortmain  ; 
a  privilege  confirmed  by  this  charter,  as  of  ancient  right, 
though  probaMy  in  some  degree  impeached  by  the  con- 
straetiDa  of  the  then  recently  enacted  statutes  of  mort* 


That  this*  privilege  should  have  been  considered  of 
any  value  in  these  times,  stiU  mcMre  that  it  should  be 
priaed  so  muck  as  to  become  the  subject  of  this  charter, 
may  serre  to  show  the  influence  of  superstition  and  of  a 
rapacious  clergy  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  With  the 
abominations  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  monastic 
establishments  have  long  since  perished ;  every  trace  of 
the  feudal  system  has  been  obliterated ;  charitable  and 
religious  donations  and  bequests  have  been  put  by  the 

«  Vid.  post,  p.  458.  f  Babt.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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legifilature  under  regnlaltons  m  ikvoarable  to  the  pious 
feelings  of  individuals  of  all  classes,  as  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  general  welfitre*;  so  that  the  statutes  of 
mortmain,  and  the  civic  privilege  here  diseossed,  have 
become,  in  practice,  almost  a  dead  letter. 
Sheriffs   to   be   amerced   for   the   escape  of 

THIEVES     AT     ONE     HUNDRED    SHILLINGS.— Something 

has  already  been  said  in  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
amerciamenis  f ;  but  this  passage  of  the  present  charter 
suggests  some  further  observations  on  a  topic  of  sud 
universal  importance  in  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  this  iungdom  during  every  reign  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

Under  the  Saxon  dynasty,  when  all  crimes  might  be 
expiated  by  a  pecuniary  ransom,  which  was  fixed,  ex* 
cept  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  probable  that  an  amereut* 
mentf  or  mulct  admeasured  by  the  suUors  of  the  leet,  was 
inflicted  in  cases  of  crimes  for  which  no  fines  were 
settled  by  positive  law  under  an  express  name ;  such  as 
weregildj  bloodwUcj  chUdwUe^  danegildy  &c.,  which  were 
only  different  denominations  of  the  same  kind  of  punish- 
ment. As  by  degrees  the  specific  punishments  of  death, 
of  mutilation,  of  scourging,  of  exposure,  of  imprison- 
ment, of  forfeitures  and  of  fines,  came  to  be  assigned  to 
various  offences  respectively,  amtrciamenis  became  less 
generally  applicable ;  and  we  find  by  a  long  current  of 
authorities  ^,  that  after  the  Conquest  they  were  applied 
only  to  that  class  of  offences  and  defaults  which  were 
deemed  too  trivial  to  have  express  punishments  provided 

•  By  statatef  Ut  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  and  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  S6. 
+  Vid.  wpra^  pp.  370  tt  teq, 

t  Coke*s  8d  Inst  Index.  ■*  Amerciament,'*  <<  Eyre."   Hale'i  Pleat  of  the 
Crown,  vol.  I.  chap.  S8.  toI.  ii.  chap.  10. 
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for  theni)  and  which  were  sometimes  termed  paroa  dc* 
Uda*. 

Accordiiig  to  modem  principles  of  law,  every  illegal 
act  of  commission  or  omission  of  a  public  nature,  not 
coming  within  the  special  construction  of  a  contempt  of 
court,  amounts  at  least  to  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  a 
judicial  sentence ;  and  no  man  can  be  convicted  of  any 
misdemeanor  without  a  regular  trial.  But  according 
to.  earlier  doctrines  and  practice,  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion was  observed  between  great  and  small  offences,  (in 
which  latter  class  were  comprehended  several  ofiences 
now  commonly  punished  as  misdemeanors,)  both  in 
respect  of  the  conviction,  and  mode  of  punishment.  All 
the  greater  offences  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  re- 
gularly tried  upon  an  issue  between  the  king  and  the 
party  of  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  upon  conviction,  the 
presiding  judge  passed  a  sentence,  which,  when  pecu- 
niary, came  to  be  called  a^itef:  the  smaller  oflfences 
were  reserved,  according  to  ancient  practice,  for  punish- 
ment by  the  (peered  amerciament  of  the  suitors ;  and  the 
party  was  convicted  without  any  trial  upon  an  issue 
joined  upon  the  mere  presentment  of  an  inquest  jury  %• 
The  greater  offences  were  all  ranged  under  the  class 
of  pleas  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  smaller  under  a  class 

*  MasnaCliarU.ch.U. 

+  Fines  are  distinguished,  as  imposed  hy  the  court  or  by  force  of  some 
sUUnte  ;«amerciaments,  as  imposed  arbitrarily  by  the  country,  Termes  de  la 
Leg.  Kitchin^s  Jurisdictions,  p.  814.  Coke*s  Rep.  part  viii.  pp.  39, 41 ,  60  a. 
Ilie  fines  imposed  by  the  court  of  their  own  inherent  authority,  as  for  con- 
tempts by  ofllcers,  or  by  suitors  in  their  pleadings,  were  also  called  Amercia- 
ments originally. 

t  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  ch.  5«.  vol.  ii.  ch.  19.  Iliirs  edition 
of  Coke's  Rep.  81st  Edw.  III.  MhHen.  yil.fol.9.  45tb  Edw.  III.  fol.  8. 
Dyer's  Rep.  fol.  13. 
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of  charges,  or  more  firoperly  coiiTictioiis,  eflpecially  de^ 
signated  by  the  term  presentments'*.  Thus  by  Magna 
Charta  the  jurisdiction  orer  pleas  of  the  Ooirn  was 
taken  anray  from  all  courts  leet;  but  those  courts  still 
continued  to  punish,  by  disgraceful  exposure  and  by 
amerciametti,  for  a  yariety  of  petty  ofences,  upon  pre^ 
$entments  by  the  leet  inquest  t :  and  towns,  hundreds, 
and  frankpledges  continued  to  be  amerced  by  the  king's 
justices  in  eyre,  although  these  bodies  seldom,  if  ever, 
in  the  earlier  times  traversed  or  pleaded  to  the  presents 
SMnts  X*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  draw  the  line  be* 
tween  what  at  any  one  period  were  considered  the 
greater,  and  what  Uie  raialler  offences ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  during  the  period  in  which  the  punislunent 
by  amerctamem  prevailed,  many  misdemeanors  which 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  way  of  indictment 
before  a  petty  jury,  were  treated  either  as  contempts  of 
court,  and  fin^  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  or  ae  of 
the  smaller  kind  of  offence,  and  amerced  by  affiserment 
of  a  jury  %. 

The  crimes  punishable  by  amerciament  were,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  of  the  most  trivial  sort ;  as  such  a  course 
of  conviction  for  this  class  of  offences,  during  the  latter 
period  of  its  existence,  was  tolerated  only  upon  the  le« 
gal  maxim  of  de  minimis  nan  curat  lex\\ :  yet,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  royal 

•  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  ii.  chap.  19.    Coke's  Sod  last.  p.  738. 

f  Greenwood  on  Courts  t  charge  to  leet  jary,  Strype's  Stow,  book  ▼. 
Coke's  9nd  Inst.  p.  7S8. 

%  For  the  variety  of  Amerciameots,  see  Madoz's  Hist.  jSwIi.  Chapter 
on  Fines  and  Amtrciaments. 

^  Ibid.    The  QumerovB  subjects  of  amerciament. 

I  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  chap.  52. 
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mranve^  tlie  pttDiabmeot  by  wi^rciaiiieiit  formed,  in  Qie 
eadier  ages  ^  our  history,  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  oppreasion  *•  Not  only  were  tliese  exaction^ 
BOflierDtts  and  severe  throughout  all  the  petty  courts  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  hinges  judges,  and  more  particu* 
larly  the  justioea  in  eyre,  levied  atnerciamenis  with  un- 
sparing seal,  to  supply  the  royal  necessities;  imposing 
them  for  every  poasible  de&ult  in  public  duty  or  in 
private  litigation  f.  A  particular  sort  of  amerciamenU 
passed  fay  the  name  of  royal;  arising  chiefly  from  the 
defaults  of  magistrates,  public  officers  and  chief  tenants, 
who^  subject  to  no  other  superior  control,  were  visited 
by  the  king's  judges,  and  more  especially  by  the  justices 
11^  eyre  4:,  whose  commissiona  were  sometimes  solely 
issued  for  that  object  §.  It  was  under  this  jurisdiction 
that  sheriffs  were  amerced  for  escapes :  for  although 
iwy  escape,  whether  negligent  or  voluntary,  was  per^ 
haps  firom  the  time  of  the  Conquest  an  indictable  ofr 
fence,  subject  to  punishment  by  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  and  consequently,  as  Lord  Hale  observes,  the 
charge  was  traversable  ||,  and  ought  to  be  substantiated 
by  trial,*~yet  that  position  of  the  learned  judge  must  be 
rather  understood  to  relate  to  the  law  as  it  stood  in  his 
own  time,  and  not  to  the  practice,  or  perhaps  the  law,  as 
it  stood  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  for  the  present 

•  yU.<i9f«»pp.43,  lOtiCM^.  910  tiftq.i  and  Madox*9  Hist.  Ezcb. 
|M»sJm,  aod  particalarly  the  Chapter  on  Fines  and  Amerciaments* 

i  Ibid. 

%  tetmn  de  la  Leg.  i  and  abo  the  firtt  charter  of  Gbarlet  I., where  Issnet 
rsyolfor  the  misconduct  of  magiistrates  are  spoken  of* 

S  Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  toI,  i.  pp.  140, 141. 

I  Hale'sPleaftof  theGiowo»^.i.  chap.6S.aad  Cokc's8ndlMt.p.  1S5| 
and  also  p.  88,  where  jadicial  and  ministerial  anthorities  are  shown  to  be 
sol^ct  to  amereianient  for  escapes. 
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cliarter  and  many  other  recordB  and  authorities  ssfi- 
ciently  testify^  that  the  king  constantly  leTied  his  amer* 
ciaments  for  escapes  * :  such  offences  being  treated  either 
as  contempts,  or  as  of  the  smaller  kind  of  offences^  and 
suflSciently  substantiated  by  mere  presentment. 

How  these  amerciaments  were  restrained,  uptil  under 
new  principles  in  the  dispensation  of  criminal  justice  they 
have  at  length  entirely  sunk  into  neglect,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  a  former  part  of  this  workf. 

Charged  with  thb  custodt  of  thosb  who  fi.t 
TO  SANCTUARY. — The  old  law  of  sanctuary  was;  that 
any  person  guilty  of  felony  might  fly  to  a  church  or 
consecrated  place,  and  there  remain  in  security  for 
forty  days ;  after  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  no  food. 
Within  the  forty  days  he  was  at  liberty  to  abjure  the 
realm;  which  was  to  submit  to  perpetual  banishment 
by  forswearing  the  kingdom^  upon  a  public  confession 
of  guilt  before  the  king's  coroner  or  bailiff  at  the  church 
door:(.  Sanctuaries  have  long  since  been  abolished  by 
statute  §. 

When  any  person  fled  to  a  sanctuary,  the  viU  in 
which  it  was  situated  was  charged  with  the  custody  of 
such  person  until  he  left  the  kingdom  under  abjuration, 
or  was  brought  to  justice  ||.  The  old  reports  and  au- 
thorities refer  so  often  to  amerciaments  levied  for 
escapes  of  felons  from  sanctuary  ||,  that  we  may  plainly 
gather  this  privilege  of  sanctuary  gave  frequent  oc- 
casion to  extortibn  and  abuse. 

•  Hale'i  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  ch.  S2 1  and  Biadox*8  Hiit.  Ezch. 
Chapter  on  Amerciament!. 

f  Vid.  nfj»ra,  p.  370. 

%  Tcrmet  de  la  Leg.  Blacks.  Comm.  vol.  W.  p.  S88/  Coke^  Srd  -IiMt. 
p.  816. 

S  Sltl  Jamei  I.  cb.  S8.  |  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  toI.  i.  p.  605. 
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Cl#BttK  OF  THB  MABKBT  OF  THB  KI NO*l  HOUSEHOLD 
TO  BXBBCI6E  NO  JURISDICTION  WITHIN  THE  CITT,  NOB 
DBAW    OUT   THB    GITIZBNB    TO    PLEAD    BBFO&B    HIM, — 

The  king's  market,  held  at  his  palace  gate,  we  have  al« 
ready  noticed  ^.  This  market  of  the  king's  household 
has  been  disused  forages;  but  a  similar  jurisdiction  to 
that  which  the  clerk  of  the  market  of  the  king's  house- 
hold  possessed,  was  exercised  by  him  at  most  other  mar- 
kets throughout  the  kingdom,  as  incident  to  the  market 
itself  f ;  and  it  subsists  with  diminished  authority  to 
this  day.  His  oflSce  was  to  punish  deceit  in  false 
weights  and  measures;  and  for  that  purpose  he  held 
a  court,  and  tried  by  jury  :{:•  His  power  being  con- 
tinually abused  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  fines,  in 
which  he  was  interested  as  a  sharer,  this  jurisdiction 
became  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  and  of  legis- 
latire  restriction  %.  So  late  as  1607,  Lord  Coke,  in  his 
charge  to  a  grand  jury  of  Norwich,  says,  ^^  The  clerk  of 
the  market  will  come  down  and  call  before  him  all 
weights  and  measures:  if  there  is  a  fiiult,  he  and  the 
informer  share  the  penalty,  but  never  redress  the  abuse. 
It  was  once  my  hap  to  take  a  clerk  of  the  market  in 
these  tricks ;  bui  I  advanced  him  higher  than  his  father* s 
Man  by  ao  much  as  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  piU 
lorjf.  If  you  of  the  jury,  therefore,  will  present  these 
offences,  by  God's  grace  they  shall  not  go  unpunished; 
for  we  have  a  coif,  which  signifies  a  skull,  whereby  in 


*  yid.  mtpra^  pp.  US,  148,  note  9. 

-f  Coke*k  Snd  Inst.  articQli  iiper  cbarUu,  pp.  541 » 542.  3rd  Inst.  p.  27S ; 
and  Blacki.  Cobud.  toI.  it.  p.  875. 
X  Ibid. 
S  Ibid,  and  Barrington  on  Statuta,  p.  S40. 
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the  execution  of  juakke  we  an  defended  agauui  all 
oppositioiisV 

The  derk  of  the  market  of  the  king's  household,  aad 
the  other  king's  officers  who  held  courts  at  Weatinia- 
ster,  were  continoally  harassing  the  citiaens  bj  aaso* 
ming  a  jurisdiction  over  them,  contrary  to  theircfaarteied 
privileges  f ;  ^^^  ^^  have  sufficiently  explained  how 
obnoxious  such  authority  was.  By  Edward  IV.'s  first 
charter,  the  clerkship  of  the  market  in  London  was 
conferred  upon  the  City. 

That  the  matob  shall  be  escheator.— >Eacheats 
are  of  feudal  origin.  The  term  signifies  someMngJbUen  %y 
and  is  applied  to  lands  fallen,  or  reverting  into  the  hands 
of  the  lord  or  original  owneri  fiir  want  of  heirs  of  the 
tenant  The  term  was  applied  generally,  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  as  well  to  all  lands  and  tenements  coming 
to  the  king's  hands  under  the  ancient  Saxon  low,  whether 
accruing  to  him  by  way  of  forfeiture  for  offisnces  or  as 
ultimate  lord  of  all  when  there  was  no  other  ow&er^  as 
to  lands  reverting  to  the  lord  of  thefiey  under  the  feudal 
system^  for  want  of  heirs ;  which  want  of  heirs  might 
occur  either  by  natural  or  legal  defect,  as  corruption 
of  blood  in  consequence  of  felony  committed  by  the 
tenant  §.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  between 
forfeitures  and  escheats ;  that  in  cases  of  treason  only, 
the  lands  vested  by  way  offorfkUure  to  the  kingjbr  ffcer  / 
and  in  cases  otfdontfy  the  king  only  enjoyed  the  profits 
of  the  land  during  thefdotis  ^,  and  for  one  year  after 
his  death :   but  by  the  feudal  law  any  felony  worked 

•  Barringtdn  on  Statates,  p.  S40.  \  Vid.  0«pra,  p.  148,  aoCe  S. 

\  From  EtckfAr^  Fr.  exddere. 
Coke's  4th  Inst.  ch.  49.    Hale's  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  ii.  ch.  93. 
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eorrupikm  qfbhod/  and  eontequently^  by  way  of  esckeai^ 
an  ab8<diite  revenion  of  the  land^  eoer  to  the  lord  off 
the  fee*.  This  latter  kind  of  escheat^  properly  so  called, 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  legally  arising  in  the  City  of 
London ;  the  citizens  being  by  their  ancient  customs  and 
charters  exempt  from  all  feudal  burthens,  and  enjoying 
their  property  under  the  Saxon  or  common  law  tenure. 
It  if  probable,  ho weyer,  that  the  king  did,  in  fact,  as  cob« 
sidering  himself  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  assume,  under  the 
name  of  escheats,  lands  and  tenements  forfeited  by  the 
citizens  for  treason  or  derelict,  and  for  want  of  real  or 
natural  heirs. 

These  escheats,  arising  to  the  king  both  in  his  regal 
capacity  and  as  lord  of  his  various  fees,  were  most 
exteneiTe  throughout  England  in  the  earlier  Norman 
times  f.  Those  which  arose  by  way  of  forfeiture  were 
held  to  apply  as  well  to  interests  in  land  as  to  the  land 
itself;  nor  were  they  confined  at  all  times  to  cases  of 
treason  and  felony,  but  sometimes  included  trespasses 
and  misdemeanors :(.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  acscuring  these  royal  rights,  officers  called  escheators 
were  commissioned,  whose  duty  it  was  to  manage  and 
account  for  the  proceeds  of  escheats,  and  to  adjudicate 
by  the  intervention  of  a  jury  upon  the  title  of  the  Crown 
in  respect  of  them  ;  though  with  regard  to  smaller  es- 
cheats the  sheriffs  occasionally  exercised  both  these  ofB* 
cial  capacities,  particularly  where  estates  escheated  by 
forfeiture  V  Sometimes  the  king  constituted  courts  by 
especial  commisssion  to  inquire  into  escheats ;  but  it  be- 

*  Coke*8  4th  Inst.  ch.  43 1  and  Blaclut.  Comm.  toI.  !▼.  p.  881  ef  $eq, 
+  Madox*!  Hist.  Ezch.  vol.  i.  ch.  10.  t  Ibid. 

S  Ibid,  cod  Coke's  4lb  Inst.  cb.  43f  and  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  toI.  i. 
ch.S3. 
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came,  like  all  other  prerogative  claims,  more  prominoiily 
a  subject  of  the  inquisitions  by  the  justices  in  eyre  *. 

When  it  is  recollected  with  what  rigour  and  zeal  all 
claims  of  the  Crown  were  enforced,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  office  of  es- 
cheator,  or  the  value  of  that  privilege  by  which  the  ci- 
tizens, for  their  greater  security  from  oppression,  exe- 
cuted that  office  by  their  own  appointed  magistrate  t- 

Constable  of  the  Tower  to  take  no  prises  op 
VICTUALS,  &c. — Prisage  was  a  term  applied  to  various 
maritime  and  port  customs ;  but  it  was  usually  intended 
to  signify  custom  levied  upon  wine  j:,  from  which  the 
citizens  are  exempted  by  a  subsequent  clause  in  this 
charter.  As  prisage  of  wine  was  called  a  great  custom, 
the  mere  general  exemption  from  sea  customs  granted  by 
previous  charters  would  not  include  that  §,  but  was  un- 
derstood merely  to  comprise  all  other  prisages,  such  as 
those  taken  by  the  constable  of  the  Tower  upon  victuals 
coming  up  the  river  in  the  smaller  craft,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  pettj/  customs,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
tolls  II .  Accordingly,  this  charter  does  not  profess  to 
graniy  but  rather  to  confirm  the  exemption  from  prises 
or  customs  of  the  inferior  kind.  In  respect  to  the  pri- 
sage of  wine,  or  prisage  absolutely  so  called,  the  charter 
declares  in  a  distinct  clause  that  they  shaU  be  quit  ofU. 
So  highly  was  the  prisage  of  wine  considered,  that  a 
grant  in  general  terms  of  prises,  even  by  name,  would 
not  convey  the  former  custom ;  because,  there  being  many 

•  Mafloz*8  HUt  Ezch.  vol.  i.  ch.  10. 

f  Charter  of  Edward  IV.  po$i. 

X  HargraTe*8  Tracts.    Hale  concemiog  Customs,  chap.  1, 2,  &  3. 

S  Ibid,  aod  vid.  9th  Charter  of  Henry  III,  Prisage  of  Wines. 

I  Hale  concerning  Customs,  ch.  S. 
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Smaller  sorts  of  prises  or  customs,  they  were  rather  con- 
sidered to  be  intended  by  such  general  grant  than  this 
more  important  prerogative  duty  ** 

The  smaller  prises  were  levied  upon  every  sort  of  pro- 
visicm  coming  by  water  to  London,  by  the  constable  of 
the  Tower  f,  either  for  the  king's  use  or  that  of  the  king's 
grantee ;  and  the  places  for  levying  them  were  at  Bil« 
lingsgateand  Queenhithe,  which  were  at  one  time  almost 
the  only  quays  in  London  j:.  It  is  probable  that  such  cus- 
toms became  due  only  in  respect  of  the  quay ;  for  the 
constable  is  forbidden  to  take  any  prises ;  but  the  citizens 
after  their  purchase  of  Queenhithe  certainly  did  take 
them  firom  foreigners  down  to  a  very  late  period.  If 
these  customs  were  due  in  any  other  right  than  by  way 
of  toll  at  the  quay,  the  exemption  of  the  citizens  from 
petty  customs  would  not  interfere  with  the  constable's 
authority  to  levy  them  from  others ;  but  if  they  were  due 
in  right  of  the  quay,  the  prohibition  to  the  constable  from 
levying  them  from  all  persons,  strangers  as  well  as  citi- 
zens, would  be  consistent  with  the  chartered  transfer  of 
this  quay,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  constable  of  the  Tower  to 
arrest  ships  and  boats  coming  to  London  when  he  sus« 
pected  any  attempt  to  avoid  the  quay  customs  §•  After- 
wards, although  the  right  may  perhaps  have  ceased,  yet 
it  would  seem  the  practice  was  still  continued  of  taking 
prises  and  arresting  the  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing payment  ||. 


•  Hale  concerning  Customs,  ch.  S. 

•I-  Strype's  Stow,  vol.  i.  book  iil.  p.  814  tt  $tq. 

X  Ibid,  and  vid.  ncpra,  p.  410  e/  nq, 

S  Ibid.    Fabian,  part  7.  fol.  SS.  |  Ibid. 
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.  WlmteTer  may  han^  beea  the  justice  of  the  chui,  Ae 
iiijttrioiii  eiieots  of  it  in  lawleiB  tines  must  hove  faeee 
roost  serious  upon  the  prosperity  ud  traffic  of  the  CSty, 
whether  such  chiim  wa^  enforced  upon  the  citisens  or  only 
upon  strangers.  This  chmse  in  tlie  present  charter  must 
therefore  have  been  of  great  importance,  though  without 
doubt  the  peculiar  exemptbn  from  so  heavy  a  duty  n 
that  of  prisage  of  wine^  being  at  the  rate  of  <me  ifteentk 
of  the  whole  cargo  *,  was  rated  much  highw.  Tkie  kt^ 
ter  privil^ge^  howcTer,  great  as  it  was  formerlyty  has 
now  become  of  very  inconsiderable  importance^  since  ths 
national  revenue  has  becosse  almost  altogether  statute- 
able,  and  made  to  baar  with  more  equal  pressure  on  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

Oks  wait  re  sumca  von  ALi^owANcn  ov  cbab* 
rnas  m  uaoh  king's  BBiON.--^The  justices  in  eyre 
were  used  to  require  all  who  claisBml  any  fiunchises  er 
chartered  privileges,  to  present  such  claims  before  them, 
for  allowance  and  registry  of  record,  whenever  diey  came; 
and  notwithstanding  the  charters  had  been  solemnly 
granted  and  registered  before,  still  the  same  ceremonies 
of  claims  and  registry  were  exacted  %.  The  palpaUe  ob- 
ject of  this  practice  was  to  extort  mon^  %,  Fbr  not  oidy 
did  the  justices  levy  a  fine  upon  the  registry,  but  they 
sought  every  means  of  disallowiag  the  claims,  and  ath 
posing  heavy  mulcts  by  way  of  redemption  for  pretended 
forfeitures  ||.   This  was  continually  remonstrated  agmmt 

.  *  Hsifmve'a  Tracti*    Hale  coacenuiis  Cjutomi^chap.  9. 

f  The  old  Reports  aboand  in  casei  of  tbb  claim  by  the  citizens. 

t  Yid.  tuproj  p.  106,  note  4,  and  authorities;  and  Stat  de  qoo  warr. 
Coke's  Snd  Inst.  p.  49S.    Termes  de  la  Leg.  *"  Claim." 

^  Ibid,  and  the  numerous yines  for  liberties.  Madox*s  Hfit.  Ezch.  vol.  i. 
cb.  11.  nibid. 
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as  a  heavy  grievanee  througliottt  tiie  IdBgdom  %  aad  was 
ia  all  pfcbability  the  mam  reason  for  the  opposition  m 
often  manifested  by  the  citizens  to  attend  the  inqniaitimii 
held  by  the  justices  in  eyre  at  the  Tower* 

ClTlZEWS  TO   BB  TAXBD  AS  THE  COMHOKALTT,  AND 

NOT  AS  MBN  OF  A  ciTT.— That  is,  the  citizens  ckimed 
esemption  from  tallages  which  were  arbitrary  levies 
npon  demesnes  J  and  daimed  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
taxation  on  the  same  footing  as  the  fineemen  of  counties; 
Tallages  and  demesne  burtheas  we  have  already  snffi- 
ciendy  considered  f. 

Kino's  officers  not  to  tbadb  in  ooobb  nzLoxQ^ 
INO  TO  THBiB  OFFICES.— WhcB  WO  coasider  that  not 
cmly  the  wants  of  the  king's  immensely  nirasarous  houses- 
hold,  bat  a  very  great  part  of  the  national  revttine  was 
ia  these  times  collected  by  inland  tolls  and  customs  on 
the  goods  and  merchandize  of  the  people,  we  may  finrm 
some  conjectare  of  the  nomber  and  powers  of  the  Idng^s 
officers  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  purveyors^ 
the  king's  clerk  of  the  market,  the  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  the  king's  butler,  were  all  armed  with  powers 
which  enabled  them  to  get  into  their  hands  merclMuidize 
and  provision  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  professedly 
for  the  king's  use,  at  rates  and  prices  much  inferior  to 
their  real  value.  It  may  be  easily  inferred,  therefere^ 
what  means  they  would  possess  of  extortion,  and  what 
interest  in  exercising  them,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
trade  in  the  merchandize  in  which  their  offices  were 
concerned.  It  was  to  curb  these  abuses  that  the  present 


*  Madox's  Hitt.  Ezch.  toI.  i.  ch.  1 1. 

t  Vid.  npnf  pp.  S9  e<  teq,  07. 116, 117,  note  1 1  and  SiiUWmi*!  Uctiires, 
Lect.  16. 
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clause  of  this  charter  was  firamed ;  and  for  the  dtisois* 
more  complete  security  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  at 
large,  it  was  provided  that  these  officers  should  trade 
neither  within  nor  without  the  City  *. 
Lands  op  citizens  lying  without  thb  Citt  to 

BE    LIABLE    to    KEEP    THE    CiTY    HAEMLE88    IN    MAT- 
TERS CONCEENINO  THEIR  OFFICES,  AS  WELL  AS    THOSE 

WITHIN.— -Previous  charters  had  provided  that  the  citi* 
sens  should  be  liable  to  satisfy  the  ferm  and  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  sheriffwick  (though  not  amerciaments 
imposed  personalfy  on  the  sheriff),  in  case  of  the  sheriff's 
de&olt  f.  And  it  had  been  especially  provided  by  statute, 
that  whole  districts  should  not  be  fined  in  common  for 
the  particular  offence  of  any' individual  j:*  Still,  how* 
ever,  when  any  ministerial  officer,  other  than  the  sheriff, 
was  amerced  and  could  not  pay,  or  when  he  or  any  other 
civic  authority  could  not  discharge  his  accounts,  it  was 
the  practice,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to  distrain  Son 
such  amerciament  or  debts  upon  the  citizens  at  large  §  : 
and  as  the  king  looked  to  the  City  for  these  payments 
by  the  hands  of  the  City  sheriff,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
bounded  by  the  district,  it  might  have  been  conceived 
that  there  was  some  irregularity,  if  not  illegality,  in  re- 
sorting to  lands  or  tenements  of  the  citizens  situate  else* 
where.  It  was  usual,  if  the  citizens  did  not  immediately 
pay,  in  a  case  of  de&ult,  to  seize  the  whole  City  into  the 

*  For  a  more  detailed  pro^f  and  explanation  of  the  potitions  io  the  lexC, 
vid.  Barrinston  on  StatatOB,  p.  42.  Coke*i  Snd,  Srd,  and  4tb  InsL  lodex 
**  Offlcen,"  "  Punreyors,**  **  Coanting-hooie$''  and  4th  Intt.  Artidei  against 
Cardinal  Wobey»  p.  S9  ti  teq, 

+  Yid.  mtpm^  p.  998,  and  notes. 

t  Yld.  mifraj  p.  110. 

S  Mad.  Firm.  Burgh,  c.  9  &  10.    And  vid.  tupra^  p.  398. 
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king's  hands  and  appoint  a  custos*. '  The  exemption' of 
the  dtizens  from  such  consequences  while  the  defaulters 
had  the  means  of  satisfying  their  debts,  will  explain  the 
nature  and  reasons  of  this  clause. 

Alili  INQUISITIONS  BT  THE  KING'S  JUSTICES  AND 
MINISTERS  (EXCEPT  THOSE  AT  THE  ToWER  AND  AT 
THE  GAOL  DELIYBRT   AT   NeWGATE)  TO  BE   TAKEN  AT 

St.  Martin's  Lb  Grand. — ^The  City  of  London  pos- 
sessed by  ancient  prescription  a  right,  confirmed  by 
charter,  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  pleas  of  the  Crown  f. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  exercising, 
by  his  commissioned  judges  and  others,  various  judicial 
functions  over  the  citizens  both  within  and  without  the 
walls.  Many  of  these  functions  were  no  doubt  legal, 
though  others  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  char- 
tered privileges  of  the  citizens.  The  king's  coroner,  his 
escheator,  and  probably  some  other  of  his  judicial  offi- 
cers, possessed  a  clear  right  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
City  :|:,  until  their  functions  were  transferred  to  the  civic 
authorities.  The  king's  judges  would  likewise  sit  with 
legal  powers  at  the  gaol  delivery  at  Newgate,  associated 
with  the  lord  mayor ;  and  over  the  lord  mayor  and  all 
other  citizens  at  the  eyres  held  at  the  Tower,  for  adju- 
dicating upon  claims  of  franchises  and  the  de&ults  and 


*  This  lyBtem  of  levying  the  kiog'i  debts  aod  amerciaments  dae  by  minis- 
terial officers  is  fally  explained  and  detailed  in  Madoi*s  Firma  Bnrgi,  cbap- 
t«n  9  ft  10.    Vid.  also  siipra,  p.  99S. 

t  Charier  of  Henry  I.  aod  notes  on  the  passage. 

t  The  Coroner*s  jurisdiction  was  formerly  moch  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  Besides  his  inquisitions  upon  violent  deaths,  which  so  often  led  to 
those  forfeitores  called  deodands*  he  inquired  of  waifc,  treasure-trove,  ftc. 
ud  alijurations.  The  king's  coUectors  of  customs  also  held  their  inquisitions. 
^'Cadoz's  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  784.  i  and  vid.  1st  Charter  of  Richard  II. 

2  H 
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miflcoodact  of  the  ciric  mag:i8trate8.  It  was  not  imiisiialy 
however,  for  the  king's  judges  to  hold  inqumUonM  in  cri« 
minal  matters  and  also  to  try  pleas  of  the  Crown  witihin 
the  City,  a  practice  always  remonstrated  against  by  the 
citizens  as  contrary  to  law  *• 

By  the  old  common  law  no  inquisitions  in  crimind 
matters  were  held,  or  pleas  of  the  Crown  tried,  except  at 
the  sheriff's  and  the  baron's  leets,  or  by  the  king's  sworn 
judges  specially  assigned.  The  trial  of  plea^  of  tihe 
Crown  was  taken  away  from  the  leets  by  Magha  Charta; 
but  inquisitions  in  the  sense  of  charges  presented  by  a 
grand  or  rather  leet  jury  were  still  taken  by  the  sherifi 
and  lords  of  the  leet,  though  more  commonly  by  the 
grand  jury  before  the  king's  judges,' who  likewise  tried 
them.  Frequently,  however,  the  king  sent  judges  merely 
to  take  criminal  inquisitions,  which  were  to  be  tried  by 
a  subsequently  constituted  tribunal  f ,  of  which  there  is 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  second  year  of  this  reign ; 
when  such  a  commission  of  inquisition  was  issued  to  the 
lord  mayor,  who  with  his  associated  justices  was  after- 
wards commissioned  to  try  the  inquisitions  taken  %• 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  reigik  jtatices  qftke 
peace  were  established.  Their  original  jurisdiction  was 
merely  to  keqf  or  preserve  the  peace  by  their  individual 
authority,  which  was,  in  fact,  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  the  sheriff  in  that  particular.  But  afterwards  they 
were  empowered  to  take  inquisitions,  and  also  to  hear 
and  determine  them ;  and  thus  the  jurisdiction  so  well 
known  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace  came  to  be  founded 

*  F&biany  pp.  440, 444.  and  tM.  mpra^  pp.  114, 14S,  ^nd  notes. 

t  Madox'i  Hifet.  Ezch.  to!.  I.  p.  140  «f  Mf.  MaiUatid*i  Bitt.  ?oL  i.  p.  1». 

t  Ibid. 
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tkronglKNit  the  realm  *.  This  jurisdiction  was  not  spe* 
ctfically  conferred  on  the  civic  authorities  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

Thus  we  find  a  very  considerable  judicial  authority 
was  exercised  within  the  City  walls,  at  this  period,  both 
of  a  civil  and  criminal  kind,  calculated  to  excite  jealouly 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  That  the  inquisitions  here 
mentioned  when  taken  of  criminal  matters  were  more 
than  mere  inquisitions  and  not  pleas  of  the  Crown,  the 
instance  above  referred  to  would  incline  us  to  disbelieve. 
That  they  afterwards  gradually  became  actual  sessions 
of  the  peace  may  be  reasonably  conjectured :  for  after 
the  coronership  was  granted  to  the  commonalty,  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  came  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  an  ob- 
ject to  the  citizens  to  have  this  court,  which  we  find  by 
the  present  charter  is  granted,  as  a  special  privilege,  to 
be  held  zeUhoui  the  City  jurisdiction  (which  St.  Martin's 
Le  Grand  was),  held  mtfUn  it  again ;  and  it  was  so  al- 
lowed by  the  charter  of  Henry  Y III. :  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  have  held  their  sessions  of  the  peace  ac- 
cordingly at  Guildhall  ever  since. 

•  Hale'i  Pleas  of  the  Grown,  toL  ii.  p.  41. 


SuS 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
Second  Charter  of  Edward  IIL^-^  Grant  ofSauthwarL 

This  charter  is  directed  To  all  to  whom  those  presents 
should  come.  It  recites  a  petition  of  the  citizens  to  the 
king  in  parliament,  complaining  that  malefactors  escaped 
into  the  village  of  Southwark  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  City,  and  praying  that  such  village  may  be  granted 
to  them.  The  charter,  with  the  consent  of  parliament, 
grants  the  village  at  fee  farm  t. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Third  Charter  of  Edward  IIJ4— Exclusive  Trade. 

This  charter  (which  was  granted  in  parliament)  recites 
the  statute  of  9th  Edward  III.  c.  1.,  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted, that  all  merchants  strangers  and  English  might 

•  Dated  6tb  March,  Ist  year.  To  be  found  in  the  Inspeximus  charten 
of  7th  Riehard  II.  and  of  Charles  II. 

f  The  farm  rent  was  jflO  per  annnm.  Strype*s  SCow»to1.  ii.  p.  2 ;  and  1st 
Charter  Bdward  IV.  All  that  was  intended  by  this  grant  of  Soathwark  was 
the  shrieral  or  rather  bailiff's  jurisdiction  over  it,  which  at  thb  time  was  in 
most  respects  merely  m&nbterial.  All  judicial  and  seignoiial  rights,  though 
often  contended  for  by  the  citisens  in  this  and  snt>seqoent  reigns  VDder  this 
charter,  were  not  granted  to  them  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

t  Dated  SOth  Martb,  1 1th  year.    To  be  found  and  directed  as  tbc  last. 
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trade  freely  in  all  kinds  of  wares*  and  merchandize  in 
all  cities  and  privileged  towns^  notwithstanding  their 
charters  or  customs  to  the  contrary.  It  then  quotes 
Magna  Charta,  by  which  the  liberties  and  customs  of 
liondon  are  confirmed,  and  testifies  the  king's  desire  that 
the  articles  of  the  great  charter  should  be  observed,  and 
disclaims  any  intention  to  infringe  them  by  the  late  sta- 
tute. It  grants  that  the  citizens  shall  enjoy  all  their  liber 
ties  and  customs  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  statute. 

The  policy  of  Edward  in  encouraging  the  introduction 
of  foreign  merchants  and  artificers  into  this  kingdom,  has 
been  before  alluded  to  t.  The  infringement  upon  the 
civic  right  of  exclusive  trade  by  the  statute  of  9th  Ed- 
ward III.  c.  1.  was  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked ;  and 
its  effects,  no  doubt,  were  immediately  and  severely  felt: 
for  we  find  that  it  was  promptly  remonstrated  against, 
and  remedied.  Clear  as  the  language  of  this  charter  is, 
yet,  as  far  as  regards  wholesale  dealing  by  foreigners, 
its  provisions  seem  to  have  been  continually  violated, 
either  in  open  defiance  or  by  a  strained  construction  as 
to  their  extent.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  were  con- 
tinually presented  and  made  to  the  Crown,  until  the  civic 
exclusive  rights  of  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  were 
finally  established  by  repeated  statutes  passed  from  time 
to  time  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  j: 


•  Po«<2era6£e  wares  they  are  called  in  the  translations  of  the  City  charters  $ 
but  the  term  shonld  be  pounderahU^  i.  e.  liable  to  poundage^  a  doty  per  pound 
taken  from  goods  imported.  This  duty  began  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  bat  was 
established  more  specifically  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  stat.  CaVta 
Mercatoria,  and  4'7th  Edw.  III.  Hale  concerning  Cnstoms,  part  iii.  p.  ITS, 
ei  8eq.  This  poundage  duty  first  occasioned  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.*b  reign. 

f  Vid.  suprot  p.  149. 

X  As  to  the  natore  of  these  rights,  and  the  difference  between  that  by 
wholesale  and  that  by  retail;  vid.  mproj  pp.  158»  169,  fi68.    Vid.  alio 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Fourth  Charter  ofEdvoard  IllJ^—Byt  Lows. 

This  charter  which  was  granted  3rd  June,  in  the  15th 
year  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  is  an  Inspeximus  charter  con- 
firming all  the  preceding  charters.  It  further  confirms  a 
privilege  as  existing  by  ancient  custom,— that  if  any  cus- 
toms in  ^<  th^  said  City,  before  that  time  obtained  and 
used,  were  in  any  part  hard  and  defective,  or  any  things  in 
the.same  City  newly  arising,  in  which  no  remedy  had  been 
ordained,  should  need  amendment,— the  mayor  and  al- 
dermen with  the  assent  of  the  commonalty  might  ordain 
thereunto  a  fit  remedy,  as  often  as  it  should  seem  expe- 
dient to  them,  so  that  such  ordinance  should  be  profitable 
to  the  king  and  to  the  citizens  in  general,  and  all  other 
liege  subjects  resorting  to  the  City,  and  also  consonant 
to  reason  and  good  faith."  The  charter  condudea  by 
granting  and  conferring  as  ^^of  more  abundant  favour, 
that  although  the  citizens  may  not  have  used  some  of 
their  liberties,  exemptions,  articles,  or  free  customs  in 
their  charters  contained,  on  some  occasions,  they  never- 
theless may  still  fully  enjoy  them  for  ever." 

Petition  60tli  Edward  III.  Cotton'i  Records,  Appendix  U.  Rot.  Pari. 
Ist  Richard  II.  Nob.  6S,  156.  Caltliorpe'i  Usages,  p.  I.  Stat.  9tli  Hem  IT. 
ColLe's  Reports,  part  viiL  pp.  854, 856.    80th  Hen.  VII. 

•  This  charter  is  to  l»e  found  in  Lib.  Alb.,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Intpex- 
imus  charter  of  7th  Richard  II.  It  is  quoted  in  Wagoner's  Case,  Cokeys 
Reports,  part  viii.  p.  841 ;  and  by  Maitland,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  As  it  ii  not  to  he 
found  in  Cotton's  Abridgement,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  a  charter 
in  parliament.  The  first  clause  is  a  confirmation  of  an  andeat  custom  of 
the  City  to  make  bye  laws. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 
Fifth  Charier  of  Edmard  Jll.^^CUjf  Maces. 

This  charter  grants  <^  for  increase  of  the  honour  of  the 
City,"  that  the  Serjeants  may  within  the  civicjurisdiction 
and  without,  when  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  and  on 
occasions  of  ceremony  when  the  civic  magistrates  go  out 
to  meet  the  king  or  any  of  his  family,  bear  maces  of  gold 
or  silver,  with  the  king's  arms  or  others  thereon. 

The  bearing  of  the  City  mace  of  gold  or  silver  grant- 
ed by  this  charter  is  a  distinction  of  some  peculiarity. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  mace  seems  to  be  no  more 
than  club  (massa)  ;  and  the  Serjeants  at  macCy  as  they  are 
called,  irere  originally  only  the  summoners  or  executors 
of  legal  process,  who  were  usually  termed  in  Latin  ser^ 
xAentes  €ul  clavamy  and  who,  according  to  the  ancient  forms 
of  law  amongst  all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  al- 
ways performed  their  office  by  the  exhibition  of  some 
wand  or  club  f .  The  more  ancient  name  however  of 
these  officers  in  England  was  that  of  beadle  (Beobel 
Groth.)  from  Bcob  to  bidj:.  These  officers,  though 
probably  of  some  consideration  in  ancient  times,  had  long 


*  0ated  lOlh  Jane,  28th  year.  To  be  foand  in  the  Inspezimus  charten  of 
Richard  II.  and  Charles  11.,  and  also  in  the  Lib.  Alb.  There  b  a  record  of  a 
peUtion  to  the  king  in  pariiaraent  from  Nottingham,  in  Cotton*s  Abridge* 
meat,  8th  Edward  IIL,  that  no  city  segeants  or  any  bat  Idng's  Serjeants 
■honld  bear  maoes  of  other  metal  than  of  copper,  which  is  granted  with  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Liondon. 

f  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  zzxiv.  p.  185.  t  Spclm.  Gloss,  and  Lye's  Diet. 
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before  the  date  of  the  present  charter  sunk  to  the  lowest 
station  amongst  the  retainers  of  the  law;  but  the  mace- 
bearer,  who  at  this  period  occupied  what  was  perhaps  the 
beadle's  original  station,  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  had  different  functions  to  fulfil,  and  enjoyed 
a  higher  rank  in  society.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been 
originally  the  ancient  esquire;  for  according  to  ancient 
records,  the  persons  who  ranked  next  to  knights  were 
sometimes  termed  serdentes  ad  arma*.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  king's  mace-bearer  is  called  his  Serjeant  at 
arms;  as  are  also  the  mace-bearers  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  and  of  the  lord  chancellor :  and  the  mace- 
bearers  of  the  two  Universities  are  still  called  the  esquire 
beadles.  The  mace-bearer,  as  well  as  the  sword-bearer 
and  water-bailiff,  in  London  have  always  been  deemed 
esquires  by  virtue  of  their  offices.  The  grant,  therefore, 
of  gold  or  silver  maces,  such  as  preceded  the  king  and 
the  higher  dignitaries  of  state,  instead  of  copper,  which 
were  borne  by  other  cities,  was  a  most  distinguishing 
mark  of  honour  conferred  on  the  City,  but  has  no  other 
import  f. 

•Seld.  Tit.  Hoii.p.850. 

f  It  has  been  a  labject  of  dispute,  from  the  difTerence  in  the  aoc6iuits  of 
the  Chroniclers,  whether  the  Lord  Mayor  Walworth  did  not  kiU  Wat  Tyler 
with  a  blow  from  his  mace  by  way  of  arresting  him,  or  whether  he  killed  him 
with  hb  dagger.  If  the  first  statement  Is  correct,  we  may  reasonably  in* 
qnire  how  the  mace  came  into  the  mayor's  own  hands,  (except  indeed  by  the 
mere  impulse  of  the  moment— ^iiror  artna  minittrat^  and  still  more  why  it 
C^me  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  arrest. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Firtt  Charier  ofBichard  II J*— King's  Protections.     . 

This  is  an  Inspeximus  charter  reciting  and  confirming 
almost  all  the  preceding  charters,  with  some  additional 
clauses  f.    It  was  a  charter  granted  in  parliament,  or 

*  In  tb«  lospezlmiu  roll  of  Charles  II.,  another  charter,  of  4th  De- 
cember, (50Ch  Edward  III.)  is  Inserted,  in  which  the  petition  by  the  cHi* 
sens  mentioned  in  this  charter  is  recited,  and  which  petition  Is  stated,  in 
the  body  of  the  charter  quoted  in  the  Inspeximos,  to  have  hten  granied. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  citizens  petitioned  against  the  effects 
of  the  statute  9  Edward  III.  as  affecting  their  exclnsife  rights  both  in 
respect  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  (Vid.  fiipra,  p.  151,  note.);  the  com- 
mons in  parluunent,  in  the  Slst  year  of  the  same  king,  snpported  the  City 
petition  by  a  petition  of  their  own.  which  recited  it.  The  king  thns  pressed 
granted  the  petition  as  far  as  regarded  retail  trade.  Vid.  Cotton*s  Abridge- 
ment, p.  147 ;  and  Cotton's  Records,  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Appendix  9.  The  citi- 
xens  were  by  no  means  satisfied  {  and  Edward  dying  immediately  after,  an- 
other petition  was  presented  through  parliament  to  his  infent  snccessor, 
which  produced  the  present  charter.  This  charter  Is  not  noticed  in  the 
Inspeximos  of  Charles  II.,  though  so  much  of  its  contents  as  is  above  al« 
Ittded  to,  is  quoted  in  that  Inspeximus  as  granted  by  Edward  III.  The 
author  has  seen  this  charter  (bearing  date  4th  December,  1st  Richard  II.) 
with  the  Bf al  appended,  in  a  most  perfect  state  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office* 
It  is  also  noted  in  the  Liber  Albus,  and  in  the  Inspeximus  of  7th  Richard  II« 
The  substance  of  it  ia  also  quoted  in  the  Cotton  Records  of  Parliament,  Rot. 
Part.  Rich.  L  Nos.  62, 156;  and  vid.  Cotton  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Appendix  2. 
and  his  Abridgement,  pp.  166, 166.    Yld.  also  Calthorpe's  Usages. 

f  The  charters  before  abstracted,  not  expressly  recited  in  this  Inspex- 
imus charter  of  Richard  II.,  are  1st,  The  charter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror: 2nd,  That  of  Henry  1. 1  Srd,Tbatof  Henry  11.:  4tb,  The  two  char- 
ters of  Richard  I.:  6th,  The  five  charters  of  John :  6tb,  The  second,  third, 
sixth,  and  eighth  of  Henry  III.:  7th,  The  second  charter  of  Edward  II. 
But  the  substance  of  most  of  these  charters  is  contained  in  those  which  are 
recited  by  way  of.  Inspeximus  in  this  charter. 
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in  other  words^  an  act  of  parliament,  though  pasaoiK 
in  form  of  a  charter  with  the  king*8  seal,  which  was  cos- 
ternary  in  early  times*. 

All  the  charters  recitedi  and  all  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  customs  of  the  citizens  are  there  confirmed, 
with  a  clause  similar  to  that  in  the  close  of  the  fourth 
charter  of  Edward  III.,  declaring  that  they  shall  still 
enjoy  them,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  not  some- 
times have  been  used,  and  even  although  they  may  have 
sometimes  been  abused. 

The  charter  then  proceeds  to  recite  a  petition  ok- 
hibited  by  the  citizens  to  the  king  in  parliament,  setting 
forth  that  they  used  and  enjoyed  certain  free  customs  in 
the  City  until  of  late  years,  when  the  citizens  had  been 
unjustly  molested :  viz.  that  no  foreigner  should  bay  of 
or  sell  to  another  foreigner  any  merchandize  within  the 
liberties  of  the  City,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  such  merchan* 
dize,  which  custom  the  king  confirms,  excepting  the 
merchants  of  Aquitainef. 

The  charter  next  alludes  to  that  part  of  the  citizens' 
petition  which  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by 
which  the  City  is  held  as  being  immediately  of  the  long 
himself,  and  that,  consequently,  the  citizens  were  not 
bound  to  obey  precepts  or  process  of  any  inferior  ao« 
thorities  or  jurisdictions,  such  as  constables,  marshals, 
admirals,  or  others,  but  only  those  of  the  king's  own 
justices,  and  those  at  the  king's  suit  under  the  great  or 

•  PriDce*8  Case,  Coke's  Rep.  Cotton's  Abridgement,  p.  165.  Rot.  Pari. 
Rich.  I.  Nos.  52, 156.    Cotton  MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  Appendix  9. 

-f  These  were  the  French  merchants  of  Guienne  and  Boardeattzi  whtcb 
provinces,  descending  to  the  kings  of  England  from  Henry  U.,  became  tbe 
scene  of  great  contest  in  Edward  III.*s  wars,  who  constituted  these  pro* 
vinces  into  the  principality  of  Aqaitaine.    Their  peculiar  prifilegcs  have* 
been  before  noticed.    Vid.  tupruf  pp.  151, 158,  SiO,  s<  sef . 
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privy  seal,  piceo? diog  to  their  charter.  This  privilege 
the  king  declares  shall  be  enjoyed  according  to  ancient 
usage*. 

It  is  then  granted,  that  inquisitions  shall  be  taken  by 
the  citizens  themselves,  and  not  by  others,  for  all  cus* 
toms  and  impositions,  and  also  for  all  purprestures,  and 
other  things  of  that  ^nature,  arising  within  the  City  f. 

The  charter  further  grants  to  the  mayor  and  cham- 
berlain the  custody  of  all  orphans,  and  the  keeping  of 
their  lands  and  goods  X* 

Also  that  no  protections  granted  by  the  king  to  per- 
sona making  voyages  i^n  his  service  should  be  valid 
after  the  voyage  or  the  service  was  performed ;  against 
pleas  of  debt  brought  by  citizens  for  victuals  supplied, 
or  against  pleas  of  debt,  account,  or  trespass,  wherein 
a  citizen  is  plaintiff,  and  the  cause  of  action  beyond  ten 
pounds. 

That  no  writs  shall  issue  to  bring  up  a  man,  confined 
in  Newgate  or  other  City  prison,  for  debts  or  damages 
a^ttdged  to  citizens,  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to 
answer  debts  of  the  king  or  others  sued  in  that  Court; 
unless  the  debt,  upon  due  examination,  shall  prove  ge- 
nuine and  not  feigned,  and  to  have  become  due  before 
the  imprisonment. 

*  Thif  claose  seens  to  be  merelj  a  confinnation  of  those  exdiuive  rif^is 
of  jarisdictioD  granted  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  and  confirmed  by  otben. 
These  ezcloflife  rights  of  jurisdiction  have  been  folly  commented  on  under 
the  charter  of  Henry  I. 

f  The  king's  judges,  bvt  more  freqnenUy  his  coroners  andeollectors  of 
customs,  used  to  take  these  inquisitions,  commonly  called  inquwta  of  office* 
Vid.  9upra^  p.  465,  and  the  notes.  For  "  Pnrprestnres,"  Tide  Charter  of 
Henry  VI. 

X  For  an  explanation  of  this  clause,  vid.  first  charter  of  Janies  1.  **  Ofllce 
of  measurer.** 
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It  is  also  granted,  if  any  diflculty  or  ambigaity  shovdd 
arise  upon  any  article  of  the  charters  capable  of  rartoos 
senses,  that  the  king,  with  consent  of  his  council,  upon 
being  required,  will  put  such  interpretation  on  it  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  good  faith  and  reason. 

Lastly,  All  former  charters  and  all  other  rights,  liber* 
ties,  &;c.  therein  expressed,  are  confirmed ;  so  that,  how- 
ever, the  citizens  shall  not  be  restrained,  by  reason  of 
the  language  of  the  confirmations  here  made,  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  any  of  their  former  liberties  and  approved 
customs. 

No  PROTECTION  OF  THE  KING  TO  BE  VALID  AGAINST 

FLEAS  FOR  VICTUALS. — The  protcctious  granted  by  the 
king  against  arrest  or  imprisonment  in  any  suits  at  law,  or 
for  delay  in  the  progress  of  them,  on  behalf  of  particular 
individuals  supposed  to  be  in  the  king's  service,  so  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  law  and  justice,  were  very  com- 
mon at  the  period  of  the  present  charter.  To  add  to  the 
scandal  of  the  practice,  these  protections  were  usually 
purchased;  and  the  records  of  the  king's  Exchequer  Court 
testify  the  extent  of  such  abuses  *•  The  nature  of  the  sy- 
stem of  purveyance  by  which  the  king  in  his  progresses 
and  his  retinue  were  supplied  with  necessaries,  has  been 
before  commented  upon  f.  The  system  of  purveyance 
was  not  the  only  source  of  prerogative  interference  with 
the  legal  remedies  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  contemplate  the  list  of  protections  granted  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  pretences  on  which  they  were  founded  %. 
Whenever  the  king  was  disposed  to  find  or  feign  em- 
ployment for  an  individual,  the  service  on  which  he 


*  Madoz's  Hist.  Ezcb.  -f   Vid.  nqn-a,  pp.  143  et  teq. 

t  Cottoo*f  Abridg.  Index,  tiae^ Protections;*'  and  Madoz's  Hist.  Ezcli. 
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WBB  engaged  was  always  safficient  to  entitle  him  to  the 
king's  protection  from  all  suits  during  such  service. 
Perhaps  the  most  excusable  occasion  was  that  alluded 
to  in  the  text,  when  those  concerned  in  victualling  ves- 
sels by  purveyance  for  expeditions  on  the  royal  or  pub- 
lic service  were  protected  during  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties.  Prom  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to 
that  of  Henry  IV.,  scarcely  a  parliament  was  held  in 
which  the  abuses  of  protections  were  not  remonstrated 
against  *. 


•  Cotton*!  Abridgement,  Index,  titte  "  Protections."  The  pnmting  royal 
protections  lias  long  ceaaed  in  practice ;  but  the  name  still  surrit cs  in  the 
^terbiage  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Wbeneyer  penalties  are  created,  it  is  stiU 
iwoal  to  add,  that  no  wager  of  law  essoin  or  protecHon  shall  be  allowed. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 
Second  Charter  of  Richard  II* 

Thii  charter  ia  continaally  spoken  of  in  the  older  law 
authorities,  and  often  referred  to  in  records,  as  the  grand 
charter  of  confirmation  of  all  the  City  liberties,  firan* 
chises,  and  customs.  It  is  a  transcript,  verbaiim^  of  the 
last  charter,  confirming  by  impeximus  that  and  all  the 
preceding  charters  recited  or  referred  to  in  it«  The 
grant  was  made  in  parliament,  as  the  last  was;  and 
from  the  date  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  ratification  of  the  former  charter  by  the  king,  on 
attaining  an  age  of  greater  discretion,  and  in  deference 
to  the  services  of  the  citizens  and  their  celebrated 
mayor  Walworth  on  the  occasion  of  Tyler*s  rebellion  t- 
Whether  this  charter  still  exists  in  the  original,  the 
author  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  nor  is  it  of  the 
slightest  importance,  as  that  of  the  Ist  of  Richard  11. 
may  be  seen,  of  which  it  is  a  copy.  But  that  this  char« 
ter  actually  passed  under  the  king's  seal  is  not  only  cer^ 
tain  from  the  continual  refisrence  to  it  and  its  contents 
upon  authority  f ,  but  from  the  copies  which  still  remain 


*  Dated  in  tbe  7th  year,  directed  m  tlie  last,  and  to  be  fovad  in  liber 
Albm. 

i  Vid.iiipr«,p.  155. 

t  Chamberiain  of  London's  Case,  Coke*s  Reports,  part  t.  Caltborpe's 
Usages,  p.  1.  Tlie  case  of  Player  and  Hatchins,  Harg.  MSS.  Brit.  lies. 
No.  50.  fo.  9S,  ST.  Strype*s  Stow,  vol.  ii.  p.  843.  quotes  tlie  namct  of  the 
witnesses,  and  says  ^  One  if  not  two  chart«n  were  granted  by  Richard  II.'* 
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in  ancient  books  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  entry  of 
a  grant  of  the  liberties  of  Liondon,  whether  used,  not 
used,  or  abused,  in  the  parliament  rolb  *• 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

First  Charter  of  Henry  IV.f 

This  charter  grants  the  custody  of  Newgate  and  Lud- 
gate,  as  well  as  all  oth^r  gates  of  the  City ;  likewise  the 
gathering  of  tolls  and  customs  in  Cheap,  in  Billingsgate, 
and  in  Smithfield.  It  further  grants  the  tronage^  i.  e. 
the  weighing  of  goods. 


yid.  abo  the  quo  warranto  cat*;  Coke*!  Reportt,  part  fUi.  p.  1S3$  and 
Joaei*s  Report!,  p.  S8S. 

*  Cotton's  Abridgement,  pp.  S04, 301. 

f  To  be  foond  in  the  Inspexunus  of  Cbaries  II.  dated  85th  May,  Ist  year. 
The  charter  is  not  stated  in  full  In  that  Inspeilmns,  bat  Is  said  to  grant  as 
in  the  text,  **aniongst  other  things.*'  For  an  explanation  of  the  purport  of 
thli  charter,  tid.  siyra,  pp.  87,964.  and  notes. 

The  custody  of  th«  gates  seems  to  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  tolls  which  might  grow  doe  there  for  the  transit  of  merchandize,  &c« 
Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  toI.  i.  c.  18.  s.  4.  This  charter  can  only  be  considered 
as  eonSnaatory  of  the  ancient  righto  of  the  City;  and  in  aU  probabillfy 
arose  oat  of  some  peculiar  circumstances  or  claims. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Second  Charter  of  Henry  JF.* 

This  charter  refers  to  the  statute  of  7th  Henry  lY.  c  9. 
by  which  merchant  strangers  were  allowed  to  sell  in 
gross  to  all  the  king's  subjects  as  well  as  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London^  which  was  contrary  to  the  franchises  of 
the  citisens ;  and  it  declares,  that  no  merchant  stranger 
shall  traffic  by  buying  of  or  selling  to  any  other  mer- 
ebant  stranger  in  Liondon  for  the  purpose  of  aelfing 
again,  but  only  for  their  own  use. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

lirst  and  Second  Charters  of  Henry  V.f 

These  two  charters  merely  confirm  all  former  charters, 
customs,  and  franchises  in  general  terms. 


*  Tbb  b  rather  a  statute  than  a  charter.  It  is  dated  9th  year,  and  wai 
paned  to  repeal,  as  far  as  regarded  London,  the  stat  7  th  Hen.  lY.  c.  9.  by 
which  strangers  were  aUowed  to  sell  by  wholesale  in  London.  Yld.  Coke*i 
Reports,  part  viii.  p.  854.  4th  Inst.  p.  849.  Cotton's  Abridgement,  p.  466. 
and  his  Records,  Brit.  Mas. 

f  To  be  fonnd  in  Liber  Albns.  The  firrt  is  dated  I8th  July,  Snd  year; 
the  second,  6th  October,  1th  year. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Charter  tf  Henry  VL^ — PurpreHures. 

This  eharter  grants  to  the  citizens  all  common  8oil% 
purprestores  and  improvements,  wastes,  streets,  wajrs, 
&C.  in  the  City  and  suburbs,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
Thames,  within  the  limits  of  the  City,  and  all  the  pro* 
fits  and  rents  to  be  derived  therefixim. 

PUBPBESTUBBS     AND     IMFBOTEMBNT8.-^The     WOrd 

pwrpresiure  is  often  used  in  law  books  as  synonymous 
with  nuisance  f ;  but,  although  a  purpresture  may  some- 
times be  a  nuisance,  the  term  seems  more  strictly  appli- 
cable to  an  encroackmeniy  which  may  possibly  be  an  tif»- 
prooemeni  and  a  public  benefit  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  grant  of  purpresiures  could  be  construed 
to  authorize  public  nuisances ;  still  less  to  give  the  City 
a  property  in  them,  especially  on  the  Thames;  though 
such  an  idea  has  been  apparently  entertained  j:.  lite- 
rally, the  word  signifies  something  engrossed  or  tuurpedy 

•  Thii  charter  stOl  exbto  in  the  Towa  Qerk't  oiBce,aDd  Is  eopied  ia 
Liber  Albos.  It  is  only  putted  in  the  Inspeximns  of  Charles  II.  as  granting 
**  amongst  other  things"  what  is  contained  in  the  text,  for  the  porpose  of 
confirming  such  grant.  It  is  dated  S6th  Octol>er,  SSrd  year.  All  grants  of 
lands  and  tenemento  made  by  Henry  Y  I.  were  declared  void  by  a  statute 
passed  in  his  SSth  ycaribnt  this  grant  of  Henry  YI.  was  confirmed  again 
by  charter  in  parliament  90th  Henry  YII.s  bnt  donbu  still  existing,  it  wat 
confirmed  again  by  snbseqneat  charters^and  lastly  by  the  general  lospex- 
Inns  of  Charles  II. 

f  Blacks.  Conm.  vol.  !▼.  p.  187. 

X  Rex  T.  Grotvenor  and  others.    Starkie's  K.  P.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  51 1. 
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and  was  used  to  express  any  invasion  of  landed  pro* 
perty, — as  by  building,  or  hunting  over,  or  improving 
common  ground,  &c.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
•Bfit  XJhatter  of  EOward  IV.f^Certi^t^  Ofy  €mtomt. 

Tftif  ample  charter  beginf  hy  necUing  tbai  Um  duties 
upd  fimcMonB  of  justice,  of  the>  p^ace,  both  in  aod  oul 
of  sessions,  Md  always  been^.aad  still  were^  eicerctsed 
by  th^  cm^  authorities,  aa  otbeir.  justices  ^  the  poaca 
iftTQ  us^d  t<^,ejiercise  th«m  under  the.  atatutea  of  tha 
realm;. and.tp  r^^ois^  all. possible  dojubt  as  to  thele* 
l^ity  of  1 9iioh  judieial  ai^hority,  it  thaidr  piOcMda.tQ 
gmttty.thtt  the.  mayor  anfl:  refuwrder^  aod  ^  aUtermen 
whok  have  been  mayons^  shall  be  conservator  of  .the 
pei&cfe  tv^<^  exemse  all  authority  gtyea  to  Justicea  of  the 
peace  by  statute,  and  that  the  same  persons  (of  whom 
the  lord  mayor  shall  always  be  one)  shall  sit  as  justices 
to  hear  and  determine  all  felonies  and  misdemeanors^ : 


«  Spelm.  GloM.    GlSDTiUe  by  Beuiies  bk.  9.    Coke's  4th  lost.  p.  9(H. 

+  .Dated  9tK  Nofenber,8ttd.year  s  directed  to  aU  dignitariei  of  tJbe  raUnt 
nimmatimi and  to  all  tbe, kiog'g lamecti geserally.  Ta be fimnd  in  tbel^ 
ipeibiiui  of  Clnrlei  11.  aad  in  Lib.  Alb. 

i  TbaiifythaUaciasjuitieesoftbepflftceoiUofaeKloiis. 

^  That  is,  shall  act  as  jostices  of  the  peace  at  sessions*  At  to  josttees  of 
the  peace  in  London,  sec  Ist  charter  of  Edward  Illt  '' IsquisitioBS  to  be 
taken  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand/'  Sit. 
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ftntf  Ae  filieriff  is  directed  to  give  all  needful  assistance 
to  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  savinff  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  all  their  customs,  lilmrties,  and 
franchises.  • 

The  charter  then  confirms  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
City,  of  recording  all  City  customs,  upon  certificate  of 
the  same  made  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder,  before  any 
of  the  king's  justices,  without  inquest  by  jury,  even 
though  the  citizens  themselves  be  parties  in  the  matter 
at  issue. 

It  then  grants,  That  the  citizens^  shall  fully  enjoy  all 
their  liberties,  ^<  acquittals,  grants,  ordinances,  articles, 
and  free  customs,**  whether  they  have  been  used  or  not 
used,  and  even  though  they  may  have  been  abused, 
without  forfeiture  or  impeachment. 

It  further  grants,  That  all  persons,  strangers,  aliens 
6t  denizens,  inhabiting  and  trading  within  the  CSfy, 
shall  contribute  according  to  their  fitculties  to  all  sub. 
sidies,  tallages  *,  grants,  and  other  contributions  maM 
for  the  use  of  the  king  or  his  heirs,  or  for  the  use  of  iJie 
City,  excepting  always  the  merchants  of  Almainf. 

The  charter  further  grants,  in  consideration  of  the 
duties  of  aldermen  in  the  City,  and  their  need  of  quiet 
and  relaxation  in  retirement  at  their  possessions  in  the 
country,  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  serve  in 
any  respects  as  jurymen  put  of  the  said  City  j: ;  or  as 


*  Talla^  bad  by  thfa  time  become  probably  a  nomen  generate  for  iaxee 
of  any  kind.  In  their  primltiTe  lenie  tfaey  eould  not  be  letied  In  the  City.' 
y id.  mpra^  pp.  87 , 1 1 6. 

f  These  were  the  Haiise  merchants,  or  merchants  of  the  Steelyard.  For  * 
an  account  of  the  natnre  of  thb  establishmenty  vid.  ntpra^  pp.  941  ei  $eqr 
230  ei  $eq, 

t  Which  they  were  otherwise  bound  to  do  by  Tirtne  of  Iheir  residcdce. 
Si3 
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collectors  or  oomptroUenB  of  the  kingV  taxea  or.Mib* 
Bidies. 

Jjudjy  it  grants  the  borough  of  Southwark,  in  Ian* 
gnage  professedly  calcalated  to  remove  all  doubts  ro- 
gardiag  the  civic  jurisdiction  inthat  district*.  It  refers 
io  the  grant  made  by  the  charter  of  Edward  IIL;  and 
to  ^divers  doubts,  opinions,  varieties,  ambiguities,  con- 
troversies, and  dissensions,**  which  had  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  the  franchises  thereby  granted ; 
for  removing  of  which  for  ever,  it  grants  in  detail, 
Southwark  and  its  appurtenances,  waifs  and  estrays  t^ 
treasure-trove,  chattels  of  traitcMV  and  felons  de&med  }, 
escheats  and  fimrfeitures,  as  fully  as  the  king  wpuld  have 
had  them  were  the  town  in  his  hands;  and  that  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  may  put  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  all  these  goods  s  also,  that  they  should  have 
assay  and  assize  of  victuals^,  and  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
Mon  of  clerk  of  the  market  H,  and  have  all  forfeitures 
and  amerciaments :  also,  the  execution  of  all  process, 
without  the  interference  of  the  king's  sheriff,  or  any  of 

•  SscMil  divrter  of  Edward  III.,  note  S.    Vld  nifra,  p.  4S8. 

f  Waift  were  goods  ttolep  and  thrown  away  by  the  thief  upon  pursuif, 
which  beloniced  either  to  the  fcinfi;  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  his  crairr, 
onlcM  the  owner  protecated  promptly.  Estrays  were  stray  catUe,  which 
balonged  lo  the  king  or  lord  of  the  oAiMiry  unless  daimed  wilUn  a  year  and 
a  day. 

t  That  fsv  outlawed  for  felony;  and  so  defamed  by  matter  of  reeofd, 
which  produced  forfeiture  of  goods. 

(  The  assay  was  the  examination  of  the  quality  of  pToririons  ioU  la  the 
anfhef^daoeits  In  which  were  punishable  by  the  pttlory.  Vid«  Cote's  3M 
Inst,  pb  tlS.  The  asslne  was  the  fixing  the  price  of  piwvisionsv a  ptcnigu- 
ti«e«scaeist4  linie  oat  of  nriad  by  the  cltic  aathorities,  aad  madioBed  by 
•lalute.  loterfereace  in  mai^et  prioes  was  not  considered  hynriaot  nnCil 
•f  la«e  yean  i  '  nsrfac  of  bread  is  now  abolished  by  statute. 

I  Vld.  fiipnr,  pp.  143,  US,  notes;  and  1st  charter  of  Edward  III. 
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tlie  king's  oftceiv :  also  an  annual  fiur  on  tbe  7th^  8th, 
and  9th  of  September,  with  a  court  of  pye  powder* : 
also,  a  view  of  frankpledge,  and  <^all  sunmonB,  attach- 
inents,  arreets,  issues,  amerciaments,  fines^  redemptions, 
profits^  and  commodities,'*  pertaining  to  that  jurisdic* 
tton :  also,  that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  may  arrest 
all  malefiietors,  and  send  them  to  Newgate  f^  to  be  de- 
livered according  to  law;  and  generally  <<all  manner 
of  liberties,  privileges,  franchises,  acquittals,  customs 
and  rights  whatsoever,  although  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  the  king  himself  had  a  right  to  when  the 
town  was  in  his  hands ;  the  City  paying  the  ancient 
fbrm  of  £10,  and  saving  the  rights  of  the  archbiriiop  of 
Canterbury  there  % :  any  statute  to  the  contrary  not- 
.  withstanding.*' 

Cebtiftino  City  custohs  bt  the  becobobb's 
W0B]>  OF  mouth  .-^This  custom  of  certifying  the  law 
by  word  of  mouth  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  may 
be  traced  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  and  unlettered 
Scandinavian  nations.  It  was  usual  on  trials  at  law 
amongst  the  northern  nations,  who  are  considered  to 
have  derived  their  system  of  jurisprudence  from  the, 
same  Gothic  sources  which  originally  supplied  our 
Saxon  and  common  law,  to  have  the  judgements  re- 
eordedy  not  in  writing,  but  by  the  oral  Uslkmnijf  of  wit. 

*  A  court  Incident  to  all  faire,  held  before  the  iteward  of  the  lord  of 
the  fair,  for  a^indicating  on  all  contracts  arising  ai  tbe  Ukr.  Vid,  Cofce*t 
4th  lost  p.  87«. 

f  This  clanse  was  repealed  by  statote  8th  Edward  IV.  VId.  Cotlaa^ 
Abrldgeneaty  p.  669.    It  was  repeated  by  the  charter  of  Edward  VI. 

%  Tbe  Archbishop  hdd  the  Monastery  of  Benaondsey  in  Soatlmark  «». 
Ill  tbe  tine  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  all  monasteries  fell  Into  tbe  king's  bamb: 
Edward  VI.  then  granted  it  to  tbe  City,  Vid.  his  charter,  aad  Strype's 
Stowy  vol.  ii.  p.  K 
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nesses,  whepeypr  t{iq  )^;ifr,  filreadjf  j^\A^^  iras  In^ 
quired  about;  w)iich  witnesses  a^enciad  the  trials  for 
that  express  purpose.  In  the  Grand  C^^mjier  pf  Nor- 
mandy,  it  is  said  '^tl)e  king  may  luiu|se}f  rfcqrd  de- 
cisions ma^e  by  him,  or  he  may  substitute  three  other 
witnesses^" — ^^  but  a  record  of  the  Expheqijer  shall  be 
ipade  by  s^even  witnesses  siforn  to  record  the  trutii. 
Every  recqfrd  ought  to  be  mad^  acpc^rding  tq  ^h^  bfs 
been  $Qi4 ofid  fiavrd*^^^  So  ftg&ipy  it  is  paid  in  |iie  Af« 
sizes  of  Jerusalem  t,  ^^  he  who  would  have  judgement^ 
in  his  favour  firm,  should  take  care  to  have  many  friendi 
in  court  who  can  well  understand  and  who  have  good  ^e-* 
moriesy  so  that  they  may  know  ho!i|r  to  record  the  plfsii 
when  it  may  be  required."  This  plainly  shows  tba 
source  of  the  City  law  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  te* 
nacity  with  which  the  pitixens ,  retained .  their  ancient 
forms,  in  defiance  of  the  Norman  improvements  and  in- 
Y^pns  in  jurisprudence. 

; «  piAvd  Ooit  do  KoiA.  c.  108, 108, 1(>4,  ig7.  S4if|b.  Rot.  vo|.  xsxiv. 
9.  J  op.  Yid.  (JaQ  the  report  of  a  ca^o  ^M  in  a  coMrt  of  3caodia«iriao  ei*. 
traction  (in  Ireland)  of  the  date  A.  D.  934.,  in  which  (he  mode  of  record- 
ing a  previous  judgement  by  witnesses  on  a  subsequent  trial  is  deuiled. 
Edlnb.  ketr.  yol.  xxxvi.  p.  SOS. 
f  Gfand  Cost,  de  Norm.  c.  46. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Second  Charier  of  Edward  IV!^ — Tromge. 

This  cbarter  grants  the  tronage  of  wools  brought  to 
Ljondon  or  to  the  staple  t  &t  Westsiinster,  and  the 
housing  of  sueh  wools  at  Leadenhall ;  with  all  fees  dae 
in  respect  thereof. 

The  weighing  {tronagis)  of  goods  Brought  to  thestaple 
markets^  and  <he  warehousing  them^  was  required  foi' 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  payment  of  theking^s  cus- 
toms, which,  upon  wools  in  particular,  were  with  defer- 
ence to  the  times  of  large  extent  j:*  In  receiving  fees  fof' 
passing  the  king's  beam,  for  measuring,  fdr  coquetting, 
&c  the  hinges  officers  were  continually  guilty  of  great 
abvaea  %.  The  keeping  of  the  king^s  beam  for  weighing 
customable  goods  became  therefore,  like  most  of  the  other 
petty  privileges  of  the  citizens,  a  valuable  protection 
from  extortion. 

To  ensure  the  payment  of  the  king's  customs  was  pro-^ 
bably  the  real  origin  of  this  office  of  tronage;  for  we  find. 


*  Dated  fi7th  AiigU8t»  9rd  year.    Directed  and  to  be  found  as  the  last. 
-  -f*  For  an  ezpUmatlon  of  the  natare  of  staples  and  markets  staple,  Tid. 
Mupra^  p.  S49. 

X  Coke*s  Rep.  part  t.  p.  64.  Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  SSI, 
SSiy  315.  Madox's  H)st.  Exdh.  vol.  i.  c.  18;  and  Hale  on  Costoms,  part  iii. 
pasrim^  and  ch.  21. 

S  Hale  on  Costoms,  part  l!l.  eh.  9.  Parliament  was  petitioned  in  Ed- 
ward III.^s  relsn,  that  these  eitortlonen  should  snfTer  death  for  tb^ir  unjust 
exactions. 
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that  both  in  London  and  in  other  ports  of  the  kingdoBiy 
the  officer  (usually  the  chamberlain  in  London)  who  col- 
lected this  duty  was  until  the  reign  of  Bdward  II.^  and 
perhaps  subsequently,  appointed  by  the  Crawtif  and  ac* 
counted  to  the  Crown  for  the  issues  of  the  office,  unless 
exempted  specially  from  rendering  any  account*.  Tha 
exercise  of  this  office  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Corpora* 
tion,  was  extended  to  the  weighing  otall  goods  sold  aboire 
a  certain  weight  by  foreigners,— that  is,  those  who  were 
not  citizens, — ^whether  customable  or  not  t.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  two  branches  of  this  office; 
namely,  tronage  at  the  king's  beam,  and  tronage  at  the 
common  beam,  though  the  same  balance  was  called  bj 
both  names.  The  issues  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  be^ii^ 
from  the  first  period  of  their  collection,  carried  to  tbe  ac- 
count of  the  commonalty  !• 
At  what  time  the  exercise  of  this  latter  branch  of  the 


•  Madox*s  Hlit,  fixeh.  toI.  U  eh.  18.  Tlie  appotetaeot  of  tUt  OUtr 
•ecmi  by  the  Srd  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  have  been  occasionallj  aaeffted 
by  tbe  Crown  lo  late  as  tbe  13th  year  of  that  prince*i  reign. 

f  Twc3fth  article  of  1st  charter  of  Edward  II.  Strype*s  Stow,  roX,  it 
pp.flT8s<asf.aiid4SleCst9.|  and  tbe  acts  of  Common  ConncU  and  other 
aatboritlet  there  quoted. 

t  The  12th  article  of  the  1st  charter  of  Bdward  Il.refert  to  thelrsRive  be- 
longing to  the  City,  the  issnet  of  which  were  accounted  for  to  tbe  commonalty 
as  msagtt  at  the  tommtm  beam.  Tbe  Srd  charter  of  Henry  VITI.  refen  to 
tbe  charter  of  Bdward  II.  and  that  of  Hear j  IV  <  and  another  by  himself,by 
which  IroM^e  In  ^eaflralleriM  Is  granted,  as  all  aUoding  to  the  same  oflee. 
Tronage  of  customable  goods  on  behalf  of  the  king  was  a  distinct  oSlce  both 
In  origin  and  object,  which  Is  apparent,  not  only  from  the  langnage  of  thk 
charter,  but  from  Its  being  exercised  oVer  merebandise  by  the  king's  oiBcen 
at  all  other  ports,  and  from  tbe  Srd  charter  of  Henry  VIII.»  and  the  naow 
rout  acts  of  Common  Council  reiierring  to  and  dlstingulshlag  tbe  kmg^$ 
beafli«  Vid.  authorities  quoted  In  the  last  note,  Madoji*s  HbC  Ezch. 
c.  18.,  and  Haloes  Customs,  part  iii.  pauintt  and  ch.  2U 
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efflee  eomidenced  is  difficult  to  state.  It  was  granted 
by  the  9th  charter  of  Henry  III.  The  charter  says, 
''that  no  merchant  stranger  shall  sell  goods  but  by 
weight  at  the  king's  beam  :'*  but  whether  this  grant  first 
ereaied  the  office,  or  whether  it  granted  the  exercise  of  it 
to  the  Ciiyy  is  doubtful.  It  certainly  was  vested  in  the 
Corporation  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  probably 
tronage  might  have  been  levied  by  two  distinct  officers 
during  the  latter  period,  one  being  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  office 
of  tronage  was  vested  in  the  Corporation  by  the  express 
words  of  a  special  charter  of  the  Crown.  It  was  no  doubt 
intended  by  that  grant  to  convey  the  entire  office  to  the 
cotamonalty ;  though  it  appears  that  the  appointment  to 
the  office  was  occasionally  claimed  by  the  Crown  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. :  it  is  certain^  however,  that 
from  the  time  the  whole  office  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation  only  one  duty  was  levied,  the  two  duties 
beingas  it  were  blended  into  the  latter  branch,  as  time 
ODt  of  mind  exercised  by  the  citizens. 

The  real  foundation  of  this  toll  of  tronage  as  exereised 
in  all  sales  between  merchant  and  tnerchanty  was  unques^ 
tionably  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  in  sales  *: 
It  was  formerly  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  City 
Chamber;  but  since  the  gradual  decline  of  wholesale 
dealing  in  open  markets,  thia  privilege  has  with  good 
reason  been  very  considerably  relaxed  t. 

The  woreAoiMtitg  of  merchandize,  and  more  especially 
of  manufactured  cloths,  became  in  progress  of  time  the 


•Tid.note9,p.4SS. 

f  8l]7pe*8  Stow,  book  if.  p.  173 1  showing  that  in  1120,  tho  merchanli 
had  begun  to  remonstrate  against  and  to  evade  this  toll. 
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subject  of  iiumero«8  civic  regvktions  wkh  a  new  te 
other  objeeta  besides  that  of  seteuring^  -the  kiag's  cm* 
toins;  chiefly  for  the  prevention  of  illegal  traffic  between 
stranger  and  strange,  and  of  fraud  in  the  texture,  ad* 
measureQuent,  and  quality  of  the  naMifitttures  so  depo« 
sited*  For  these  purposes  iwom  brokers  and  fiuion^ 
abuigara  (measurers),  and  iearchers  were  established, 
under  sanction  of  ancient  customs  or  express  chaiten,  at 
JLeadenhaU  and  BlacfcweU  Hall* 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Third  Charter  of  Edward  IV A — Purchasing  in  Mortmain. 

This  charter  grants,  That  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  jei923.  9$.  8d  the  City  shall  have  liberty  to  pur^ 
chase  in  mortmain  lands  and  tenements  to  the  value  of 
SOO  marks  per  annum,  without  hindrance  of  the  hinges 
justices,  escheators,  or  other  officers^  and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  inquisitions  upon  the  writ  of  ad  quod 
dammtm^  and  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mortmain. 
The  writ  ad  quod  damnum  was  a  writ  of  inquisition 

«  Jftayer  and  INtchlaf.  Sir  O.  Bridgmaii*!  MBS^  Hargrave's  MSS.  Brit. 
Mm.  No..  56.  Norlon*8  ExpoiilticMi,  ten  wlwre  tins  ssbject  at  dite— gd  at 
large,  Vid.  ji^ra,  p.  84S,  and  ootet  S58.  Co.  Rep.  book  v.  p.  63. 
Strype*8  Stow,  vol.  li.  p.  876. 

f  Daied  SOth  June,  18th  year.  Directed  and  to  be  found  m  tbe  last. 
For  MM  explanation  of  thb  charter,  vld.  luprtf,  409  tl  Mf .  and  p.  S9,  and 
notes. 
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directed  to  the  king's  escheator  to  inquire  into  the  pnr- 
ticulars  of  the  tenancy,  the  value  and  the  quality  of  lands, 
which  a  person  might  be  desirous  of  alienating  in  mort- 
main. The  writ  was  issued  in  order  to  preclude  any 
injustice  or  depriy^t^on  of  fights,  whi^b  the  king  or 
mesne  lords  might  suffer,  by  the  tenants  so  alienating  with 
the  king's  licence ;  which  it  was  conceived  might  be  and 
was  continually  granted,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of 
piortmain.  For  many  years  after  the  passing  these  sta* 
tutes  the  licence  was  not  granted  until  after  the  return  of 
this  inquisttioii,  by  which  the  king  was  satisfied  be  did  no 
wrong.  la  process  of  tin^e  the  rights  of  the  mesne  lords 
grev^  to  )>0  of  small  importance ;  and  as  the  kipg's  title 
was  the  only  consideration,  it  became  about  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  customary  to  tf^I^e  the  kiug's  licence,  as  in 
the  present  charter^  with  f^  (;laqse  dispepsing  with  the 
ceremony  of  ewcuting  the  wri(  of^^pd  dqmmm^^ 

'  'I         . "  .     ' .  '     >     • '      ' ' 

«FifskiratBr.i^»».0«    Kjrf ,  0s  porp. vol.  i.  p,  90. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Fourth  Charter  of  Edward  1 F.* — Scavagc-^Package, 
Pickings  Sfc. — Portage^ 

This  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  sam  of  jfiTOOO,  granto 
to  the  citizens  the  package  of  all  merchandize  requirtng^ 
to  be  '^  packed,  tunned,  piped,  barrelled,  or  in  any  way 
inclosed;**  also  the  oversig;ht  f  of  customable  goods  at 
the  places  where  the  customs  are  payable — also  the  oflSee 
of  picking  {  and  poundering  customable  goods— also  that 
of  the  portage  of  goods  and  merchandize  to  and  fitim  the 
houses  of  strangers — also  (he  office  of  garbling  §  ill 
Bpices  and  other  goods  which  should  be  garbled-Hibb 
the  office  of  gauger  and  the  carriage  of  wines ;  with  ^ 
the  fees  and  emoluments  belonging  to  such  offlces,-=-4o  be 
exercised  by  themselves  or  their  deputies,  without  ren- 
dering any  account  to  the  king. 

*  Dated  and  directed  as  the  last.  To  be  fonnd  io  Che  Inspezhaos  of 
CharfesII. 

f  Thai  is,  the  muvtgmg  as  it  Is  soasetines  tenned  ia  pthev  eharten,  or 
soaw^f  wearekmg  also  ^as  the  saaie  fciod  of  office.  It  consiited  \m  notk^ 
the  quality  and  qoaotity  of  goods  on  which  custom  was  to  be  levied.  Vid. 
pott,  thb  charter. 

X  Thb  was  the  sorHng  or  rejecting  of  improper  substanees  in  the  merchan- 
dise, and  was  not  the  same  thing  as  piduige^  which  was  a  ioU  paid  for  fiekmg 
op  market  groond  for  erecting  a  stall.  For  yuaadsrfiyt  «ld.  Srd  charier 
Edward  III. 

^  Garbling  was  the  sorting  good  from  l>ad  in  quality  of  the  same  spedm 
of  merchandise,  (vid.  Coke's  4th  Inst.  p.  864,)  and  ii  a  term  stlU  in  bk 
amongit  merclmnts. 
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It  further  grants,  That  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
may  appoint  to  the  oflBce  of  coroner  within  the  City  of 
LimdoDy  and  that  such  office  shall  no  longer  be  in  the 
appointnijent  of  the  king^s  chief  butler  as  claimed  by  him. 

The  O  VBR8IQBT  OF  CUSTOMABLE  GOOPS. — ^This  officO, 

termed  in  Liatin  supervisusy  is  translated  in  another  char- 
ter by  the  words  search  and  surveyittg*^  andln  the  Snd 
charter  of  Charles  I.  it  is  termed  the  scaoage^  which  ap- 
pears to  have  beei^  its  most  ancient  and  common  name  fy 
and  that  which  is  retained  at  the  present,  day.  The  ori- 
gin Hod  ^atl|re  of  this  toll  otscaoage  seems  to.haYe  been 
hutjlittle  understood.  Spelman,  who  is  followed  in  his 
^qpliqUion  by  other  commentators,  terms  it  a  toll  levied 
bytbe^owners  of  markets  for  the  licence  given  by  them 
Ufcbapmeikof  shewing  their  merchandize,  and  derives  the 
expression  from  the  word  f  cepan.(Sax.)  which  he  trans- 
lafea  to  lAern  or  mpeUtm  The  latter  word,  however, 
seepis  to  be  both  the  more  correct  and  the  more  ap- 
p)V6fdilQ  translation,  and  perhjaps  the  French  scanoiff  to 
kofioa^i^  the-  most  apt  synonym  of  ai^y.  In  truth,  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Spelman.in  his  Glossary,  the  li|(ter 
part  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  completed  with 
the  same  attention  and  labour  as  the  former  part  §,  is 
by  no  means  warranted  by  authority  or  by  law.  Tolls 
in  general  must  be  founded  uptm  same  ean8id€ration% 
But  the  consideration  for  this  toll  of  sAeautge,  or  for  jftfm- 
mg  merchandize,  is  in  truth  no  consideration ;  apd  it  has 


•  Vi<tSnd<^vter  of  James  I. 
'  f  Ifadoz'i  Hlft  Bzch.  wl.  i.  p.  ITS.  where  the  tem  ftml  the  duty  ii 
nrencd  tola  the  reiga  of  Henry  III. 

t  ^\m.  GUm.    Term  de.  Leg.  S  Spelm.  GUmi.  preface. 

t  Vid.  p.  364*  asd  aotei ;  and  anthoritifs  there  quoted. 
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beeM  toilg  nettled  ttuX  ^€ty  body  hiuf^  rfgkt  of  acdess, 
Md  of  shewing  bis  trai^,  at  a  ftii*  4ft*  nuirket «.  The 
ftaiial  tdUs)  or  tlttteb  iti  ibe  tetiire  of  tMi  Tecognnsed  as 
legttl  in  marbAs,  are  for  Hdl^gt  or  piekagtf  'MtMM 
paying  wbicfa^  no  onA  eati  ef^c<  a  lf«//  or  pttk  up  the 
ground  for  duch  put*pode  f. 

The  real  nature  of  this  duty  Ib  not  ac  toII'Ar'sbbwing, 
bilf  a  foW  pdid  for  the  <y6efiHghi0fthewirig;  ttiti'  under 
that  ftfkM  (sfiperdbus  aperlitmh)  it  wab  daimed  in  an 
aetioh  of  debt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IF.  |  indbed,  th6 
Inngtiage  of  the  present'  charter,  and  f  UM  ef  oOeni 
abevc^  reftfrred  to,  ^inly  indicates  the  same  e^posifiov. 
detttage,  like  tronage,  was  an  offlee'  exeriiised  irtUi  mn 
express  object;  and  the  toH  passhi^  by  tfatet  natheifrasy 
like  that  of  tronage,  paid  in  consideration  of  the  per^ 
fbrmance  of  that  office. 

-  The  object  of  this  office  was  cbnlilted  tnerely  tti  seeli«* 
ring  the  pdymeht  of  th^  kind's  iidport'^UsfcNiis.  Tb^ 
eaterdse  of  it  Was,  therefore,  always 'litnttedto  die'ciMw 
tonuMe  goods  of  aKem  ot  sons  of  aliens  §&  Tlte  duly 
performed  was  seeing BuHkmnibing  the  liierchaiiMiMe  on 
which  the  king^s  impcyrt  enstom^  mUn^  paiili 'lA  cMfet 
that  no  concealment  or  frauduleiie  )priH!tices  bylhlse 
packing,-  fiilseAdroiJtture,  or  false 'ownership  b^'n  cifiiieD, 
should  deprive  the  king  of  his  ju^  dvfes. 

The  office  ia  no  doubt  as  ancient  as  the  customs  them- 
SelTes,'and  the  duty  in  all  probability  contemporapeons 
with  the  office.  It  was  well  known  under  the  name  of 
scavage  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.||,  and  it  seems  as 


•  Str.  p.  1238.    WiUon,  p.  107.  +  IbM. 

t  Term,  de  Leg.  \  Sod  charter  of  ChAri es  f . 

11  Madox*t  Hist.  Exch.  toI.  i.  p.  778. 


Mttfm^ihat^ilme  to'lMf^'beM'll  frtnisMs^  of  the*  cMolk^ 
inon«Hy^i  ft  16  seotired  in  irery«Biftple  terma  by  tM 
Sad  4ifaaiiei*  itf  Charieft  1. ;  and*  byHmt  charter  eertaia 
ratoB  am  fixed  air  wMdi  the  toll  is  M  belavied. 

Tb^  king's  customs  have  long  since  been  pladsd  under 
eife^oal  regulationaB  by  sflatiite,  Md  the  leTyingof them 
19  superintendo^by  ceoiinissioners  andeffiteis  appointed 
mirier  0ciHtt>rity'  of  those  statutes*  '  The  i^isft^custoniirj^ 
a&  the  aUBtoms  paid  by  aliens  were  commonly  denomi-' 
aatedt,  and  in  thte  coUeetloir  of  which  only  ifie  office  of 
sewrage  was  conectiied,  have  been  abolished  f ;  -  but  the 
same  etatate  which  aboHsheatbe  petty  castoms,  excepts 
all  duties  paid  to  the  C!ity  of  London. 

The  oflkes  of  packings  foclang,  ponndering,  garbling, 
and  gaiigingy  were  granted  to  the  commonalty  originally 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  scavage.  But  these' 
offieee,  like  those  of  portage  and  carriage  granted  by 
thi^  charter,  and  that  of  tronage  granted  by  others, 
wotddseemj  from  the  mode  of  exercising  them  gradually 
adopted  by  the  City^  to  haye  jested  rather  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  placing  erery*  employment  and  avt>cation  of  a 
common  ot  public  thatocter  und^r*  the-  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  local  gOTernment, 

There  are  some  employments  whidi  it  would  be*  ab^ 
solutely  impossible  to  leate^o  general  competition  in  a 
crowded  city,  widiout  occasioning  disorder,  abuse,  and 
disturbances,  alike,  subvernre  of  the  public  peaceand  of 
privale  accommodation.'    Amongst  these  employments' 


*  Madox*8  Hif»t.  Excb.  vol/i.  p.  778.    When  the  money  wai  collected  by 
the  kins*8  officers,  they  collected  it  as  custodet  of  the  City. 

f  Btaclutofie's  Commentaries,  vol.  i,  p.  314.  and  Hale  on  Customs, 
t  ^th  Oe«.  III.  SesB.  9.  c.  16. 
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may  be  reekoned  tlioae  of  cobiiiioii  earners,  eommoii 
porten,  watermen,  fishermen,  See.  The  rights  of  tlie 
Corporation  in  controlling  and  regulating  the  labanr 
of  these  classes,  do  not  depend  upon  royal  grant,  nor, 
indeed,  would  such  grant,  without  confirmation  in  pai^ 
liament,  legally  confer  such  rights ;  but  they  rest  on 
ancient  usage  exercised  time  out  of  mind,  and  naturally 
springing  firom  the  establishment  of  good  government. 
In  ancient  times,  and  down  to  the  Fire  of  London,  almost 
all  the  carriage  throughout  the  City  was  performed  by 
porters :  the  irregularity  and  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  the  clumsy  structure  of  the  yehicles,  were  such  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  any  other  mode*  Considering,  there- 
fore, the  number  and  quality  of  the  City  porters,  the 
necessity  of  retaining  them  under  strict  rule  must  be 
obvious.  With  regard  to  carts,  whether  we  refer  to  the 
ancient  state  of  the  streets  or  to  the  modem  improve- 
ments, both  in  their  arrangement  and  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  wheeled  carriages,  we  shall  be  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  placing  them  also  under  regu- 
lation.  In  short,  the  employment  of  common  carriers 
within  crowded  districts  has  always  been  acknowledged 
by  the  legislature  to  require  statutable  interference, 
wherever  the  municipal  authority  has  been  insufficient. 
As  to  those  offices  which  are  concerned  in  the  due  col- 
lection of  the  king^s  customs,  we  can  estimate  the  detri- 
ment and  the  abuses  attending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king*s  tax  officers  in  the  City  in  unsettled  times,  and 
when  no  legislative  enactments  defined  and  enforced 
their  duties*  Besides  the  security^firom  injustice  and  op- 
pression afforded  to  the  citizens  by  the  exercise  of  these 
duties  through  their  own  appointed  officers,  the  profits 
arising  to  the  Chamber  of  the  City  out  of  them,  especially 
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in  regard  to  the  fees  levied  firom  merchant  strangers  and 
foreigners,  no  doubt  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  these 
chartered  grants.  Many  of  these  offices  are  still  exer- 
cised by  the  City,  and  are  the  sources  of  considerable 
emolument,  and  others  have  been  put  under  statutable 
regulations. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Charter  of  Henry  VIII* 

This  charter,  after  referring  to  the  custom,  as  ^^  time  out 
of  mind  approved  and  confirmed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment," that  merchant  strangers  should  not  buy  or  sell 
with  other  merchant  strangers  by  wholesale  within  the 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  again,  under  pain  of  fw- 
feiture  of  the  merchandize  so  sold — ^proceeds  to  confirm 
it,  and  to  authorise  the  taking  all  forfeitures  in  breach  of 
such  custom  to  the  use  of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens,  whether  such  custom  and  liberties  may  have 
been  used,  abused^  or  not  used*  The  charter  further 
grants  the  office  of  ganger  t* 


*  Dated  SSrd  July,  tOth  year.  To  be  foondinthelnspeximasof  Chas.  II. 

t  The  oSlce  of  fssger  or  of  mcaiariog  the  content  of  veaidt  or  barrels 
iras  granted  by  the  lait  charter  of  Edward  IV.  almoit  in  the  laoie  term. 
Some  difference!  it  may  be  presomed  had  arisen  on  tldt  luiufBCt  it  weU  m 
that  of  the  custom  of  forfeitures  for  goods  ^  foreign  bought  aadibreign  sold," 
which  occasioned  this  charter  of  conlinnation. 


!2k 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
First  Charter  of  Henry  VIlL* 

This  charter  is  a  confirmation  of  the  first  charter  of 
Henry  IV.,  by  which  tronage  is  granted  to  the  City. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Second  Charter  of  Henry  VJlI.i 

This  charter,  referring  to  that  part  of  the  1st  charter 
of  Edward  III.  by  which  inquisitions  are  directed  to 
be  taken  at  St  Martin's  Le  Grand  \y  grants  that  such 
inquisitions  shall  for  the  future  be  taken  at  Guildhall, 
or  other  place  within  the  City  thought  more  convenient 
by  the  justices  before  whom  such  inquisitions  shall  be 
taken. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Third  Charter  of  Henry  VJIIh* 

This  diarter  first  refers  to  a  grant  made  in  the  13th 
year  of  the  king's  reign,  of  the  tronage  or  keeping  of  the 

^  Doled  18th  JTsly,  in  the  Ist  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V III. 

4  DMed  16th  Jane,  lOth  year.    To  be  fonnd  in  the  Inipeziaos  of 
Charles  II. 

tyid.fi9»ra,p.465. 

5  Dated  1  Sth  April,  S8nd  year.    To  be  fonnd  ai  the  lait. 
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great  beam  and  common  balance  to  Sir  William  Sidney ; 
which  grant  had  been  surrendered  into  the  king's  hands 
by  him^  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  over  to  the  com- 
monalty of  the  City  of  London.  It  then  proceeds  to  re- 
cite the  charter  of  Edward  II.,  granted  in  the  12th  year 
of  his  reign,  by  which  the  weights  and  beam  had  been 
directed  to  be  kept  by  the  citizens  pf  London  *.  It  then 
recites  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  by  which,  the  office  of 
tronage  is  further  secured  to  the  citizens,  and  also  the 
charter  granted  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  confirming 
the  charter  of  Henry  IV. :  from  which,  the  charter  states, 
it  was  evident  and  clear  that  the  office  of  tronage  did,  of 
ancient  right,  belong  to  ihe  citizens  of  London. 

For  the  end,  therefore,  of  removing  all  ambiguity,  it 
grants  ^^  the  weights  and  beams  for  weighing  goods  and 
merchandize  between  merchant  and  merchant,"  and  the 
tronage  and  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  beam  and  com- 
mon balance,  and  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing 
clerks,  and  all  other  officers,  deputies,  and  ministers,  and 
all  the  profits,  fees,  and  emoluments,  arising  from  the 
exeEcise  of  this  office,  without  any  account  to  be  ren- 
dered thereof  to  the  kingt* 

•  Vid.«iipra,p.4S0. 

f  For  an  ezpUnation  of  the  parport  of  this  charter,  vid.  wproj  pp.  487 
etteq. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Charter  of  Edward  VI.*— Borough  ofSouthwarh 

Br  this  charter  is  granted,  in  the  moet  ample  terms,  a 
very  extensive  property  in  Southwark,  the  manor  and 
all  manorial  rights  over  it,  together  with  a  large  juris- 
diction over  the  district,  both  criminal  and  civil. 

It  first  describes  the  lands,  tenements,  and  premises, 
granted  to  the  commonalty  for  the  sum  of  je647.  &.  lif., 
which  are  declared  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  king's 
fkther,  Henry  VIII.,  of  Charles  Duke  of  SuffoULf. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  grant,  for  the  same  consideration, 
the  lordship  and  manor  of  Southwark,  as  late  possessed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  then  enumerates 
a  great  number  of  rent-charges  belonging  to  the  king, 
arising  out  of  premises  in  that  manor,  which  it  grants 
to  the  commonalty:  all  which  manor,  premises,  and 
rent-charges,  are  granted  in  as  full  and  ample  a  men- 
ner  as  they  were  held  and  enjoyed  by  Charles  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  or  any  other,  as  Abbot  of  the  dissolved  Moi»»- 
tery  of  Bermondsey,  or  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

For  the  further  consideration  of  500  marks,  the  char- 
ter proceeds  to  grant  in  and  through  all  the  town  and 

•  Dated  83rd  April,  4tli  year.  To  be  foand  in  the  Impeximai  of 
Chariei  II. 

f  Thia  Taloable  estate  has  been  coniidered  as  applicable  to  the  malo- 
tenaace  of  London  Bridge,  and  is  now  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  laiiee 
sum  for  rebuilding  the  new  bridge.  No  trust  of  thu  nature  is  mentioacd 
in  the  charter ;  and  after  payment  of  the  existing  charges,  the  estate  onght 
to  revert  back  to  the  Corporation .««*BniT. 
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borough  of  South wark,  aod  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour's, 
St.  Olave's,  and  St.  George's,  in  South wark ;  St.  Thomas'^ 
Hospital,  Keutish  Street  and  Blackman  Street,  and  all 
Qther  places  throughout  the  borough  of  Southwark ; — 
all  waifs,  estrays,  chattels  of  felons,  and  deodands,  and 
all  escheats  and  forfeitures ;  and  that  the  commonalty 
may  put  themselves  in  possession  of  all  such  goods  and 
cihattels :  also  the  assay  and  assize  of  bread  and  victuals, 
&c.  and  all  forfeitures :  also  the  execution  of  all  pro-^ 
cess :  also  an  annual  fair  and  court  of  pye  powder  for 
three  days :  also  the  view  of  frankpledge,  and  the  ar- 
rest of  felons  and  malefactors,  who  may  be  taken^  to 
Newgate  *•  It  further  grants  the  franchise  of  a  civil 
jurisdiction,  the  same  as  is  exercised  in  the  City  courts, 
to  be  holden  by  like  actions,  bills,  plaints,  process,  ar- 
rests, judgements,  and  executions  before  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  at  the.  Guildhall  f,  and  in  like 
manner  and  form  as  all  such  suits  are  prosecuted  in  the 
City ;  with  power  to  impanel  and  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  jurymen  from  the  Borough  to  try  issues  ariung; 
and  also  the  cognizance  of  all  pleas  personal,  to  be  held 
in  the  same  courts,  and  tried  1^'  the  same  jurymen  sum- 
moned from  the  Borough  %. 

Then  follows  the  grant  of  the  coronership  over  the 
town  and  borough  and  precincts  befpre  described,  to  be 
executed  by  two  coroners  appointed  by.the  commonalty, 

*  Tht  sranto  specified  in  (bis  clause  are  more  detailed  particnlan  of  Uic 
franchises  granted  at  tlie  close  of  the  charter  of  Edward  IV. 

f  This  jnriidiction  is  now  held  in  Sonlbwark  and  not  in  Guildhall.  Why 
so  valnable  a  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  actions  of  small  debts  (which  are  in 
effect  irremovable),  has  gone  so  much  into  decay ;  or  why  foreign  attach- 
ments are  never  tried  under  this  jurlsdictiony  I  am  unable  to  state. 

X  For  the  nature  of  ^  cognizance  of  pleas,"  vid.  tutpra^  p.  348  et  seg.  Thii 
is  not  the  grant  of  an  exdmivt  cognizance  of  pleaf*  oor  ii  it  an  ezclusiTe 
personal  grant  to  the  inhabitants. 
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annually  or  otherwise ;  and  that  the  mayor  shall  be 
escheator,  and  clerk  of  the  market  of  the  Borough  and 
Of  the  king's  household  in  the  same  district ;  and  that 
the  City  shall  have  all  the  aforesaid  liberties  and  fran- 
chises, and  all  tolls,  stallages,  pickages  %  and  all  other 
jurisdictions,  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges,  as 
fully  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  master,  iH'ethren,  and  sisters  of  the  late 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Abbot  of  Bermondsey,  or 
the  Prior  of  St  Mary  Overy,  or  any  of  them  had,  or  as 
the  late  King  Henry  VIIL  had. 

It  further  grants.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
lind  of  the  district  before  mentioned,  shall  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  correction  of  the  mayor  and  City  offi- 
cers, the  same  as  the  citizens  of  Liondon ;  and  that  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  those  aldermen  who  have  passed 
the  Chair  of  the  City,  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  those  limits. 

The  charter  then  grants  a  market  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  all  things  ap. 
pertaining  to  a  market. 

The  charter  proceeds  to  except  the  rights  and  juris- 
dictions of  the  king  over  his  perk  in  Southwark,  and 
the  house  and  garden  of  the  King^s  Bench,  and  of  the 
Marshalsea,  with  their  appurtenances,  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  used  as  prisons ;  and  also  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  King's  Great  Master  Steward  and  Marshal 
of  his  house  over  all  such  parts  of  the  limits  aforesaid 
as  are  within  the  verge  f . 

*  Vid.  «iipf«,  pp.  us,  148,457, 498,  note  2. 

f  This  juritdiclioD  ii  saved  to  the  king  as  appurtenant  to  and  in  respect 
of  his  palace.  The  master  steward  and  marshal  of  the  king's  household 
iiad  jurisdiction  over  all  conspiracies  to  kill  the  king  or  any  of  hw  household 
In  his  palace^  or  within  certain  limits  called  the  ver^c,  and  over  all  mis- 
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The  charter  grants,  That  all  these  lands,  tenements, 
rights  and  firanchises,  before  granted,  shall  be  held  of 
the  king,  as  of  his  manor  of  Greenwich,  by  fealty  only, 
and  in  free  socage  by  way  of  service,  and  not  in  chief* ; 
and  that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  shall  be  quit  of  all 
manner  of  account,  corrodies  f,  rents,  fees,  annuities, 
and  sums  of  money,  except  as  before  reserved,  and  ex«> 
cept  the  ancient  ferm  rent  for  South wark  of  ifilO;  and 
that  they  may  have  this  charter  sealed  without  any  fee 
to  the  king  in  his  hanaper  ^  or  otherwise. 

Upon  the  grant  of  this  charter,  the  Conrt  of  Alder- 
men added  another  to  their  number,  and  erected  South- 
wark  into  a  new  ward  of  the  liberties  of  the  City,  under 
the  name  of  Bridge  Ward  Without^.  The  Common 
Council  then  passed  a  bye-law  directing  the  election  of 
an  alderman  for  Bridge  Ward  Without,  to  be  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough;  but  that  ordinance  was 
very  soon  after  repealed  by  another,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  placing  the  election  in  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  again  ||, 

prisiooa  of  treason  or  violence  there  committed.  Vid.  Golce's  4th  lost, 
cap.  18,19,80,21. 

*  This  was  to  ditftingulsh  It  from  tenure  by  knight's  service,  or  in  chief 
•Imply,  according  to  ihe  feadal  principles :  the  citixens  were  to  be  free  te- 
nants as  to  this  dutrict  of  the  king's  toe  or  manor  of  Greenwich.  Vid.  tupra^ 
p.  58  et  seq,  p.  S66  ei  $eq, 

f  Corrody  was  an  allowance  of  Tictaal  which  the  founder  of  a  monas- 
tery, or  owner,  might  charge  upon  snch  establishment :  this  acquittance  of 
corrody  b]  granted  in  respect  of  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey,  which  Is 
granted  by  this  charter.    V  id.  Spelm.  Gloss,  and  **  Terras  de  Leg.*' 

t  Hanaper  literally  means  a  basket  or  hamper.  It  was  actaally  used  in 
ancient  times  as  the  king's  travelling  treasory,  and  gave  the  naoie  to  Ihat 
oflce  in  the  Chancery  where  money  Is  paid  for  filing  the  king's  seal.  Vid. 
Spelm.  voce,  and  ••  Fiscns." 

S  Strype's  Stow,  vol.  11.  p.2ct  §eq,  1  Ibid. 
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The  Borough  of  Soutbwark  was  not  by  this  charter 
completely  constituted  a  ward,  or  component  part  of 
the  City  of  London,  nor  was  it  detached  from  the  county 
of  Surrey.   It  continued  a  distinct  borough  for  the  most 
important  of  all  purposes, — that  of  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament;  and  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  well  as  the  king^s  justices  on  their  circuits,  still  exer- 
cise  their  jurisdiction  over  this  as  over  every  other  part 
of  the  county.  -  The  City  possesses  jurisdiction  over 
the  district  by  the  appointment  of  leet  officers ;  but  in 
respect  of  the  conservation  of  the  peace  it  has  not  an 
exclusive  but  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.      The  charter 
directs,  That  all  felons  and  malefactors  may  be  taken  to 
Newgate,  to  be  then  delivered  according  to  law;  but 
this  clause,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  first  charter 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  repealed  by  express  statute  of  the 
8th  Edward  IV.*:    the  charter  was  not  sufficient  to 
dispense  with  that  statute,  and  malefactors  in  South- 
wark  have  ceased  to  be  imprisoned  or  tried  in  the  City. 
The  City  has  ceased  to  appoint  an  alderman  for  the  di- 
strict t ;  and  the  office  of  alderman,  or  rather  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  executed  by  a  magistrate  of  the  City  of 
London  who  has  passed  the  Chair.    The  high  steward, 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  presides  in  the 
Borough  court  of  record  and  at  the  courts  leet,  and  the 
high  bailiff  executes  the  duties  of  sheriff.    The  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  Chair  hold 
the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

•  Cotton*8  Abridgement^  p.  S82. 

f  There  ii  nominaliy  an  alderman  for  Bridge  Ward  Without ;  bat  hh 
office  is  a  sinecure,  and  the  senior  alderman  usually  holds  ity  upon  trans* 
lation  from  his  own  original  ward. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Firsi  Charter  of  James  /.• — Conseroact/  of  the  Thames. 
— Office  of  Measurer. — Orphans*  Duitf  on  Coals. 

This  charter  refers  to  the  office  of  bailiff,  and  to  that  of 
the  conservation  of  the  water  of  the  Thames,  as  having 
been  time  out  of  mind  possessed  by  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, and  exercised  by  the  mayor  or  his  deputy  for 
the  time  being,  from  Staines  Bridge  to  Yendall,  other- 
wise Yenland  or  Yenleet,  and  in  the  river  Medway, 
and  upon  every  bank,  shore,  and  wharf,  within  those 
limits ;  together  with  all  wages,  rewards,  fees,  and  pro- 
fits belonging  to  the  office.  It  also  refers  to  the  office 
of  Measurer  as  having  been  possessed  and  exercised  in 
the  same  way,  of  all  coals  and  grain,  also  of  salt,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables^  and  of  all  other  goods 
and  merchandizes  sold  by  measure,  brought  to  the  port 
of  London,  which  shall  arrive  or  be  laid  down  within 
the  same  limits ;  together  with  all  wages,  rewards,  fees, 
and  profits :— -in  which  office  o{  measuring,  especially  in 
regard  to  coaU,  the  charter  intimates,  the  citizens  had 
been  lately  disquieted,  though  their  title  was  manifest 
and  clear. 

The  charter,  to  end  all  controversies  on  these  sub- 
jects, certifies  and  confirmiB  all  the  premises,  whether 
the  offices  have  been  used  or  not  used. 


*  Dated  20th  August,  3rd  year*     To  be  found  in  the  lospeiunns  of 
Charles  11.  and  io  Lib.  Alb. 
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Bailiff  and  Conservator  of  the  Thames. — ^Tbis 
office  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  possessed  by  tbe  com- 
monalty, and  executed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  his 
deputies.  By  virtue  of  it  both  by  long  usage  and  by 
express  charters  and  statutes,  the  lord  mayor  has  a  ge- 
neral  authority  to  remove  wears,  kiddles,  obstructions, 
and  nuisances,  and  to  seize  unlawful  nets,  and  fish 
caught  unlawfully  or  out  of  season*. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  waters  of  the  fishery  and 
of  the  navigation,  various  Acts  of  Parliament  have  from 
time  to  time  passed,  and  various  ordinances  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  regulating  what  nets  are  to  be  used  and 
how,  and  condemning,  under  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
any  injurious  traffic  on  the  river  f;  over  which  offences 
the  lord  mayor  has  jurisdiction,  either  by  action  of  debt 
in  his  Mayor^s  court,  or  by  inquisitions  taken  in  his  court 
of  Conservacy.  A  number  4>f  the  members  of  the  court 
of  Common  Council  form  an  annual  committee,  called 
the  Navigation  Committee,  to  superintend  the  general 
state  of  the  navigation. 

.  The  Court  of  Conservacy  is  a  most  ancient  court  of 
record,  held  before  Ihe  lord  mayor  eight  times  every 
year,  in  the  four  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Surrey,  successively,  by  prescription  and  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  commission,  which  is  granted  by  the^king  on  his 
accession,  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being.  A  jury 
is  summoned  of  residents  of  those  counties ;  and  their 
jurisdiction  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  inquiry 
and  redress  of  common  nuisances  in  the  river.     The 


*  For  the  nature  of  the  right,  and  rcconh  and  avthoritles  collected  oo 
ibc  8ul\ject,  vid.  Strype's  Stow,  vol.  i.  p.  3b  tt  ieq. 

f  Ibid.    Ilodgcs*  Bye  Laws,  and  Bohun'e  Prir,  Lond. 
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commissiotis  which  have  been  firom  time  to  time  issued 
from  the  period  of  Henry  IIL's  reign,  direct  the  mayor 
to  mqtiire  into,  and  authorize  him  to  hear  and  determine 
ofiences  in  unlawful  fishing.  In  modem  times  the  court 
has  been  held  with  great  regularity,  and  with  very  bene* 
ficial  results:  the  jurisdiction  has  been  chiefly  exercised, 
like  the  wardmote  leet  courts,  for  purposes  of  inqui* 
sition  and  presentment ;  and  the  redress  of  nuisances, 
when  pointed  out  by  such  presentment,  has  been  of  late 
years  sought  by  indictments  in  a  superior  court. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  authority  as  conser- 
vator of  the  Thames,  the  lord  mayor  appoints  an  officer 
called  the  water-bailiff,  who  is  called  the  sub-conservator, 
and  whose  office  over  the  river  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  chief  constable  appointed  by  the  county  she* 
riff  over  the  hundred.  His  duties,  which  are  ministerial 
and  partly  regulated  by  statute,  are  generally  to  watch 
over  the  river,  for  the  detection  of,  and  to  inform  against 
nuisances, — to  summon  the  inquest  jury,  and  to  attend 
them  on  their  view  in  fulfilment  of  the  charge  given 
them  at  the  conservacy  court,*— to  attend  the  Corpora* 
tion  on  their  aquatic  processions,— to  receive  the  in- 
structions of  the  navigation  committee  of  the  Common 
Council, — to  licence  and  inspect  fishiDg-nets,—to  seize 
forfeitures  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,— and  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  the  civic  authorities,  in  removing 
obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Office  of  Measurer. — The  measuring  or  metage^ 
which  is  the  more  common  expression,  of  all  articles  of 
consumption  sold  by  measure,  brought  coastwise  into 
the  port  of  London,  and  especially  of  coals  and  corn,  is 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  franchises  enjoyed  by  the  Cor- 
poration.   It  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  that  c^ 
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tronage^y  or  weighing  of  goods  sold  by  weight;  namely, 
the  collection  of  the  king's  customs,  and  the  prevention 
of  fraudulent  sales.  It  has  long  been  an  object  of  policy 
with  Government,  to  ascertain  the  importation  and 
amount  of  sales  of  these  articles,  and  more  especially 
that  of  corn  ;  but  the  great  facility  of  fraud  in  measur« 
ing  them  has  suggested  the  necessity  of  placing  all  deal« 
ings  in  these  articles  under  public  control.  In  professed 
imitation  of  this  civic  control,  exercised  time  out  of  mind 
by  the  office  of  metage,  the  legislature  has  passed  nume. 
rous  statutes  to  ensure  the  just  measuring  of  coals  and 
corn  in  those  districts  of  the  metropolis  without  the 
City's  jurisdiction  and  elsewhere  f;  and  perhaps  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  a  subject  of  civic  regulation  more 
productive  of  reciprocal  benefit  than  this  of  the  office  of 
metage. 

Another  reason  for  the  public  metage  of  coals  and 
com  is,  the  collection  of  the  king's  customs  and  other 
duties.  Besides  the  king's  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
toals  and  the  metage  duty,  the  duties  known  under  the 
name  of  the  orphans^  duti/  on  coals  imported  into  the 
port  of  London,  are  levied ;  the  origin  and  purposes 
df  which  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 

Formerly  the  Corporation  of  London  had  by  ancient 
tustom,  confirmed  by  the  first  charter  in  parliament  of 


*  Vid.  JMjmi,  pp.  487  el  teq, 

f  Namely,  in  regard  to  Coals :  9(h  &  lOth  William  III.  caps.  10  &  IS. 
ith  Ado  cap.  88.  3rd  Geo.  II.  c«  86.  4th  Geo.  II.  c.  SO.  83fd  Geo.  If. 
c.  86.  S8Dd  Geo.  IL  c  87.  131b  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  Ifitb  Geo.  IIL  c.  87. 
S7tli  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  47 tb  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  49th  Geo.  IIL  caps.  68,98. 
56tb  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  57th  Geo.  III.  caps.  I.  40.— In  regard  to  Corn: 
Ist  Ann  It.  4.  c.  86.  Snd  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  1 1th  Geo.  II.  c.  ^.  31st  Geo. 
111.  c.  30 ;  which  last  statute  refers  to  many  otbera» 
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Richard  II.,  the  custody^  as  it  was  termed,  of  all  orphans, 
which  consisted  of  the  care  of  their  persons  and  property ; 
and  performed  this  responsible  duty  through  the  medium 
of  a  court  of  record,  called  the  Court  of  Orphans,  over 
which  the  common-serjeant,  ex  officio^  presided.  This 
court,  which  was  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
aldermen,  took  security  from  the  executors  and  admini- 
strators of  deceased  citizens  for  the  payment  into  the  City 
chamber  of  all  sums  due,  and  accruing  due,  on  behalf  of 
the  orphans ;  and  superintended  the  distribution  of  such 
money,  according  to  law  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
London,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  personal  effects. 
Since  the  repeal  by  statute  *  of  the  City  custom,  under 
which  the  citizens  were  prohibited  from  disposing  by 
will  of  more  than  one  third  of  their  personal  estate,  and 
the  remaining  part  was  paid  into  the  chamber  in  trust 
for  their  orphans,  the  functions  of  this  court  have' en- 
tirely ceased :  but  while  this  corporate  guardianship  .was 
fully  exercised,  large  sums  were  constantly  paid  into  the 
civic  treasury,  and  the  jurisdiction  by  which  the  City 
orphans  were  protected  in  their  rights  was  no  doubt,  in 
early  and  unsettled  times,  both  a  favourite  and  valuable 
^privilege  amongst  the  citizens  f. 

In  the  troublesome  times  which  attended  and  followed 
the  great  rebellion,  the  CUt/ finances  (which  suffered  by 
plunder  and  extortion  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation)  fell  into  much  confusion  and  decay ;  and  the  dis- 
tress of  tho  City  Chamber  was  not  a  little  aggravated  by 

•  nth  Geo.  I.  c.  18.;  and  5  &  6  William  and  Mary. 

f  For  an  account  of  the  Orpliani*  Conrt  jorisdicftion,  and  the  City  cut- 
ton  in  regard  to  them  and  tlieir  eftates,  Yid.  Bohun^B  Priv.  Load. ;  and  the 
anttiontlcs  tliere  referred  to.  Strypo*§  Stow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S2S,  924, 972, 97S ; 
nod  Csltborpe'i  Rep.  p.  1$9. 
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the  fire  of  London,  in  whieh  innnease  property  beloBging 
to  the  City  waa  con^uniedy  and  mudi  more  expended  ia 
restoring  the  metropolis  in  a  manner  &r  surpaaaing  io 
•plendoar  its  ancient  condition.  The  arbitrary  acta  of 
Charles  IL  in  borrowing  great  sums  of  the  City^  shuttiof 
up  the  Exchequer,  and  finally  aeiaing  on  the  City  chart 
ter,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Chamber ;  and  when  the 
liberties  were  restored  at  the  Revolution,  the  City  purse 
had  not  only  been  emptied  by  the  public  robbers  who 
usurped  the  chartered  rights  of  the  citiKens,  but  a  heavy 
debt  of  ao  less  a  sum  than  JPIbOfiOO  had  accumulated  on 
the  responsibilty  of  the  Corporation,  due  to  the  City 
orphans  and  other  persons,  who  were,  by  the  ruin  which 
had  thus  involved  the  City,  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter 
destitution  *• 

These  circumstances  occasioned  many  petitions  to  the 
legislature,  and  ultisudely  the  passing  of  the  first  act 
for  raising  what  was  called  an  orpham*  Jund;  namely,  the 
6th  and  6th  of  William  and  Mary.  This  act  provided 
lor  the  debt  thus  constituted,  by  charging  the  estates  of 
the  Corporation  with  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  rent  of 
s68,D00,  by  assigning  to  the  proposed  fund  certain  other 
small  emoluments  of  the  City,  and  by  creating  a  duty  of 
j6S,000  per  annum  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Inondon 
Mit  of  their  personal  property,  which  was  paid  till  179^ 
and  then  repealed.  It  also  imposed  perpetual  duties  of 
four  shillings  per  tun  on  wine,  and  of  four-pence  per 
chaldron  on  coals  and  culm  imported  into  4he  port  of 
London;  and  a  further  duty  of  sixpence  per  chaldroD, 


«  Repofts  of  the  Home  of  Commom  on  Ihe  Oiphans'  Fviid  1919  «■< 
18B8.  Jouniali  of  proceedings  in  tlie  Common  Oonncil  for  the  yesn  191^ 
and  1880.  Index,  Titles,  ••  Orphans'  duty,'* «  Coals/'  (Town  Ckfk'i  Office.) 
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which  wa«  to  last  for  fifty  yean,  when  a  charge  of  ie6,000 
per  annum  was  to  be  fixed  upon  the  Corporation  estates 
in  addition  to  that  of  ^8,000.  The  last-mentioned 
dnties  were  the  only  compensation  to  the  citicens  of 
Ijondon  for  taking  upon  themselves  the  burthen,  partly 
inflicted  by  public  calamity,  but  still  more  by  public  in- 
jostice  ;  and  even  a  large  portion  of  these  were  contri- 
buted by  themselves.  This  arrangement  was  so  unfin- 
▼Durable  to  the  Corporation,  that  in  1713  the  original 
debt  bad  increased  j£90,000.  The  great  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  metropolis  and  other  circumstances  have 
since  rendered  these  duties  very  productive,  and  various 
acta  of  parliament  have  continued  the  temporary  impo- 
sition of  sixpence ;  but  in  the  same  or  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion has  the  fund  been  burthened.  The  additional 
charge  of  j^6,000  per  annum  on  the  Corporation  estates 
has  not  taken  effect ;  but  in  1751,  j£3,000  per  annum  was 
charged  upon  them  by  the  3Ist  George  II.  cap.  99;  and  in 
1767  a  further  annual  sum  cfjf  1,500  by  the  7th  George 
III.  cap.  37.  The  latter  act  authorized  the  application 
of  the  ^hole  of  the  orphans*  Jimd  to  various  public  pur* 
poses,  by  no  means  exclusively  beneficial  to  the  City  of 
London  %  and  has  been  followed  by  several  similar  acts; 
so  that  no  less  a  sum  than  jfi846,300  had  been  devoted  to 
public  improvements,  and  paid  for  out  of  this  fund,  whea 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  their  report 
on  the  orphans'  ftind  in  18SS.    In  consequence  of  these 


*  Amongst  others  are  incladed  the  baildiog  of  a  Sessions  House  for  th^ 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  another  for  Westminster;  the  building  of  Blade- 
friars  Bridge,  paving  part  of  the  Borough  of  8ovt1iwwk,4Uid  inproTlag  the 
aifenuei  in  the  Strand  near  Temple  Bar. 
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incumbrances,  the  original  debt,  which  was  created  by 
public  injustice,  has  not  yet  been  discharged ;  and  a  new 
debt  has  been  raised  and  defrayed  by  the  yoluntary 
contribution  of  the  Corporation  to  the  yarious  purposes 
before  mentioned,  out  of  their  own  private  income,  be- 
sides the  share  borne  by  individuals  in  the  payment  of 
the  duties ;  the  account  of  the  application  of  the  City 
revenue  forming  a  part  of  the  fund  standing  thus : 

Paid  towards  the  debt  created  hy  the  violence  of  Charles  IL 

From  1696  to  1751,  8,000/.  per  annum      1^440,000 
From  1751  to  1789,  10,Q00/.  per  annum      310,000 

je750,000 

Voluntarily  contributed  towards  PubRe  Improve' 
ments  in  London,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey: 

From  1767  to  1782,  1,500/.  per  annum, 
and  from  1782  to  1828,  11,500/.  per 
annum 596^000 

^£1,346,000 
The  debts  so  incurred  are  now  in  a  rapid  course  of  dis* 
charge ;  and  the  fund  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
orphans'*  fund,  although  its  object  has  entirely  changed*. 
The  metage  duty  both  on  com  and  coals  is  received 
for  the  account  of  the  Corporation.  The  office  is  ex- 
ercised under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  court  of 
Common  Council,  called  The  coal  and  com  committee, 
who  appoint  a  board  of  principal  meters,  and  also  a 

•  By  lOth  Geo.  IV.  c.  136.  intituled ««  Ad  Act  for  improving  the  approaches 
to  London  Bridge,**  a  farther  mm  of  £\fi(X^fiX30  hai  been  charged  apon  the 
coal  dutlei.— Edit. 
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great  number  of  deputy  meters.  Both  the  metage  and 
orphans'  duty  is  collected  usually  by  the  same  individual, 
who  can  of  course'receive  both  duties  with  equal  facility 
at  the  same  time,  and  which  gives  ample  security  for  the 
colleetion  and  payment  of  the  duties. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

,  Second  Charter  of  James  /.* 

This  is  a  charter  chiefly  in  confirmation  of  former  li- 
berties. It  first  refers  to  the  many  liberties,  privileges, 
franchises,  &c.  granted  from  time  to  time  by  the  kings  of 
England,  and  then  ratifies  all  such  grants,  enumerating 
the  various  denominations,  corporate  and  otherwise,  un- 
der which  the  citizens  received  their  chartered  rights; 
and  confirming  them  whether  used  or  not  used,  or  even 
abased  t. 

The  charter  then  proceeds  to  grant  and  confirm  the 
search  and  survey  ^  of  ^^  oil,  hops,  soap,  salt,  butter, 
cheese,  and  such  other  like  things,  coming  or  brought  to 
the  port  of  the  City,  to  the  intent  to  be  sold  by  way  of 
merchandize ;"  and  also  the  measuring  of  corn,  coal,  and 
other  things  measurable,  brought  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  Dated  80th  September,  6th  year.  To  be  found  in  the  Inspezimos  of 
Charles  IT. 

f  Vid.  similar  clauges  in  the  Charters  4th  Edward  III. ;  Ist  Edward  IV. 
and  Henry  VII. 

t  4th  Charter  of  Kdward  IV. 

2l 
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It  proceeds  to  tolarge  the  limits  of  the  civic  joris- 
diction  by  comprising  within  it  the  districts  of  Dakes 
Place,  Great  and  Little  St.  Bartholomews,  Blackfiriars 
and  Whitefriars,  and  Cold  Harbour ;  with  a  proyiso,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars  shall  be 
exempt  from  particular  contributions  of  scot  and  watch 
and  ward,  and  from  the  particular  oflSces  of  constable 
and  scavenger. 

It  further  grants.  That  all  inhabitants  within  the 
City's  jurisdiction,  who  are  not  freemen,  shall  never- 
theless be  liable  to  all  civic  contributions  in  respect  of 
their  houses*  (with  the  exception  before  noticed,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Blackfriars ^nd  Whitefriars),  with  liberty 
of  appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  case  of  grievance. 

The  charter  then  grants.  That  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  aldermen  who  have  been  mayors,  shall  be  justices  of 
the  peace  over  these  new  districts :  and  further,  that  any 
four  of  them  (of  whom  the  mayor  and  recorder  shall  be 
two)  t,  shall  be  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  over  the 
whole  civic  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  the  charter  grants  to  the  Corporation 
throughout  the  newly  comprised  districts,  all  waifi, 
estrays,  and  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives ; 
and  that  the  charter  shall  be  sealed  without  fine  or  fee 
to  the  hanaper  %. 

•  VId.  tliteenth  clmiue  of  lit  Charter  of  Edward  II.  to  the  nune  fdfect 
f  The  Ist  Charter  of  Edward  IV.  ^\ng  the  same  jariadicUoo  to  tbe 

City  aathoritleBy  proTidei  only  that  the  mayor  (without  mentioDios  the  re« 

corder)  shall  be  of  the  ftionan. 

t  Last  clause  of  the  Charter  of  Edward  VI. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Third  Charter  of  James  I* 

This  charter  commences  with  86me  testimonials  of  the 
king's  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  City,  which  induces 
him  to  desire  not  only  the  confirmation  but  the  enlarge- 
ment of  former  grants. 

He  then  refers  to  some  doubts  and  controversies  ex- 
isting as  to  the  right  of  the  Corporation  to  the  weighing 
as  well  as  the  measuring  of  all  coals  brought  into  the 
port  of  London,  as  expressed  in  his  firstcharter ;— to 
end  which,  the  weighing  of  all  coals  weighable  and  the 
office  of  weighing  is  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  citi- 
zens, in  the  same  language  as  in  the  charter  confirming 
the  measuring.  The  fee  or  duty  for  weighing  is  then 
settled  at  eightpence  per  ton  weight,  and  proportionably 
for  a  smaller  weight.  All  merchants  are  enjoined  not  to 
land  or  deliver  their  coals  without  measuring  or  weigh- 
ing ;  so  that  the  king  may  know  the  quantity  of  coals 
imported,  and  have  his  duties  on  them  justly  paid. 

The  charter  then  alludes  to  the  practice  of  selling 
coals  by  retail  from  lighters  and  small  craft  on  the 
Thames,  by  which  means  engrossing,  regrating,  and 
forestalling  was  effected,  and  more  frequent  measurings 
became  necessary,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  price ;  and 


•  Dated  lA(h  S«ptemb«r,  Itth  year.    To  be  fonod  Id  Che  Inspezlmit  of 
Charles  II.,  and  in  Liber  Albas. 

2l2 
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also  the  stream  of  the  river  was  choked  by  the  coals  and 
rubbish  falling  into  it.  These  practices  are  accordingly 
prohibited ;  and  all  sales  are  directed  to  be  transacted 
either  immediately  from  the  ships  importing,  or  in  some 
port,  quay,  or  wharf,  near  the  river. 

Lastly,  the  charter  declares,  That  the  king  will  renew 
this  grant  and  charter  in  a  more  effectual  and  express 
way  at  the  desire  of  the  citizens,  in  case  any  doubt  should 
arise,  or  default  exist,  in  regard  to  the  privileges  in- 
tended to  be  confirmed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

First  Charter  of  Charles  /.♦ 

This  is  a  most  ample  inspeximus  charter.  It  begins  by 
reciting  all  the  charters  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
referred  to  in  the  notes  of  this  work  as  contained  in  the 
Inspeximus  charter  of  Charles  II.  They  are  all  quoted 
verbatim^  except  the  first  charter  of  Edward  1.,  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  first  charter  of  Henry  VII., 
which  are  only  recited  either  in  substance  or  in  part. 
The  charter  of  Henry  VI,  also,  is  but  partially  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  charter. 


*  Dated  18th  October,  14th  year.   To  be  fouod  in  the  Inipezimut  Charter 
of  Charles  II. 
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All  these  charters  are  then  confirmed ;  and  all  grants 
of  lands,  tenements,  offices,  liberties,  franchises,  &c.  to 
the  citizens,  under  whatever  name  they  may  have  re- 
ceived them.  All  free  customs,  authorities,  franchises, 
&c.  are  restored*,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used,  notwith- 
standing any  hindrances,  impediments,  or  judgements, 
in  times  past ;  and  whether  they  may  have  been  used, 
not  used,  or  abused, — and  all  the  grants  made  to  the 
citizens  by  former  charters,  are  granted  to  the  citizens 
as  wholly  and  fully  as  if  they  were  again  severally 
named  and  expressed,  word  for  word,  to  be  held  by  the 
same  rents  and  services  as  formerly. 

The  charters  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  first  of  Henry  VII. 
are  then  mentioned,  and  the  grants  cited  from  those 
charters  confirmed :  the  other  privileges  contained  in 
them  are  also  confirmed,  with  the  provisos  and  excep- 
tions expressed  in  the  present  charter. 

The  charter  proceeds  to  grant,  That  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  chair,  and  the 
three  senior  aldermen  who  have  not  passed  the  chair  t, 
shall  be  keepers  of  the  peace  and  justices  ;  and  that  they 
or  any  four  of  them,  of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  is 
to  be  one :):,  shall  also  be  justices  to  inquire  by  the  oaths 
of  a  jury  concerning  murders,  felonies,  and  most  other 
ofiences  of  an  inferior  description ;  and  concerning  the 
misconduct  of  sheriffs,  constables,  gaolers,  and  other 

*  See  Uie  numerouB  violatioDt  of  the  citizens*  rights  and  liberties,  nipr«, 
p.  2S0e<M9. 

t  The  three  senior  aldermen  who  have  not  passed  the  chair  are  hereby 
first  created  justices  of  the  peace. 

X  Snd  Charter  of  James,  whereby  the  mayor  and  recorder  are  ordained 
always  to  be  two  of  the  quorum  in  all  sessions. 
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officers,  in  reference  to  such  crimeg;  and  also  to  see  into 
indictments  taken  before  thera,  and  award  process  upon 
tbem  against  those  so  indicted :  also  to  hear  and  deter« 
mine  snch  offences,  and  punish  thent  according  to  law ; 
and  to  do  all  other  things  which  justices  of  the  peac^ 
may  do  and  execute  in  counties  by  force  of  any  laws  or 
statutes. 

Next  it  is  granted,  That  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
shall  have  all  recognizances  taken  which  may  be  for- 
feited,— such  as  for  appearance  at  sessions,  fer  the  keep- 
ing and  maintaining  bastard  children,  and  saving  the 
parishes  of  the  City  harmless, — concerning  inmates  £« 
viding  their  dwelling-houses  into  several  habitations, 
and  suppressing  ale-houses*,  and  for  observation  of 
orders  made  in  the  premises;  also  all  recognizances 
taken  and  forfeited  at  the  sessions  of  gaol  delivery  t« 
The  charter  likewise  grants  all  fines,  issues,  and  amer* 
ciaments,  for  offences  committed  and  tried  and  adjudged 
within  the  City,— excepting  only,  fines  and  issues  rojfolj 
for  offences  committed  by  the  City  magistrates  % :  also 
all  recognizances  forfeited,  which  are  taken  for  good 
behaviour  and  keeping  the  peace,  before  justices,  or  in 
the  court  of  conservacy  for  preservation  of  the  water  of 
the  Thames  and  the  fishing ;  and  all  amerciaments,  fines, 
and  penalties  there  adjudged;  and  all  penalties  andfor- 


S  This  clanae  refers  to  the  Uog*s  proclamations  on  the  snlyect  of  buildings 
and  Mode  of  inhabiting  honseSf  very  freqnent  during  EUnbethand  James's 
reigns;  they  were  followed  np  by  numerous  acts  of  Common  Council.  Vid. 
Maltland  and  Stowe,  Index. «« Buildings/*  The  expediency  of  these  proda- 
nations  and  ordinances  can  be  mach  easier  defended  than  their  legality. 

f  The  great  sessions  of  the  lcing*s  judges  at  Newgate. 

X  Vid.  supra,  p.  455. 
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fettures  imposed,  assessed,  or  adjudged  by  force  of  any 
commission  of  sewers. 

The  charter  proceeds  to  grant  and  confirm  to  the 
commonalty  all  bipldings,  and  erections,  and  gutters, 
and  water-courses,  &c.  erected  or  being  in  any  street 
or  waste  ground,  or  ports,  banks,  and  shores  of  the 
Thames :  also  the  field  called  the  Inner  Moor  and 
Outward  Moor,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles  Cripple- 
gate,  St.  Stephen  Coleman  Street,  and  St.  Botolph 
Biahopsgate  Street :  and  the  field  called  West  Smiths- 
field,  and  the  fairs  and  markets  there  held,  with  pick* 
age,  stallage  *,  and  all  profits,— the  king  declaring  that 
he  will  not  allow  any  of  these  fields  to  be  built  upon, 
but  that  they  shall  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
heretofore,  (saving  to  the  king  all  streets,  alleys,  and 
other  void  or  waste  places  within  the  City,)  and  to  be 
held  by  the  commonalty  for  ever,  in  free  or  common 
burgage,  and  not  tit  capUe  or  by  knight's  service  f.  And 
that  the  citizens  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  arrearages, 
or  issues  of  the  lands  and  tenements  granted;  nor 
should  it  be  necessary  to  issue  a  writ  of  ad  quod  dam^ 
num\\  and  that  the  citizens  should  be  released  and 
exonerated  from  all  entries  and  intrusions  upon  these 
lands  any  time  before  made.    But  that  nothing  in  this 


•  Vkl.  flifpra,  p.  492. 

f  That  if,  the  tenure  was  to  he  freehold  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  not  by  teanre  in  capUe  in  free  bnrga^.  It  is  doubtful*  how- 
ever, whether  all  land  within  the  City  was  not  held  by  the  citisens  them- 
seWes;  and,  conseqnently,  the  streets  and  waste  ground  would  not  belong 
to  the  king,  except  as  lord  paramount.  yid»  mpra,  p.  44  et  teq,  and  p.  67 
etteq. 

t  Vid.  tt^ra,  3rd  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 
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charter  is  to  be  UDderstood  to  take  away  from,  or  di- 
minish the  force  of,  any  proclamations  concerning  the 
buildings  of  the  City ;  and  that  all  contempts  and  of- 
fences against  them  are  to  be  still  punishable,  and  all 
encroachments  on  purprestures  are  to  be  reformed  by 
the  king  and  his  privy  council  *. 

Then  the  charter  grants  and  confirms  the  office  of 
garbling  f  all  merchandize  used  to  be  garbled,  although 
not  hitherto  used  to  be  imported,  and  the  fees. and  pro- 
fits thereunto  belonging;  and  that  the  chancellor,  or 
treasurer,  or  president  of  the  council,  and  the  two  chief 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  or  any 
four  of  them,  shall  appoint  fees  to  be  taken  for  garbling 
spices  and  other  like  merchandize,  for  which  no  fee  has 
hitherto  been  taken.  The  garbling  of  tobacco  is,  how- 
ever, excepted  out  of  this  charter,  as  an  office  in  the 
appointment  of  the  king.  It  further  grants,  with  the 
same  provisions  as  to  merchandize  not  hitherto  used  to 
be  imported,  the  offices  of  gauging  f  and  of  weighing  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant,  and  at  the  king's  beam§. 

The  charter  proceeds  to  create  the  office  of  OtUroper 
in  the  City  and  Southwark,  to  be  exercised  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  in  Common 
Council,  for  the  selling  bi/  open  claim  and  otdcry  ^^  all 
household  stuff,  apparel,  leases  of  houses,  jewels,  goods, 
chattels  and  other  things,"  in  open  places ;  and  that  no 
one  else  shall  execute  this  office  ||.  A  table  of  fees  are 
added  to  the  charter  in  a  schedule. 

*  In  the  court  of  Star  Chamber, 
f  Vid.  8upra^  4th  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 
t  Ibid.  §  2nd  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 

II  The  term  autroper  or  otUrouper^  like  that  of  bankrupt^  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  breaking  up  (riiptum)  of  stock;  though,  as  applied  to  the 
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It  is  then  granted,  That  the  widows  of  freemen  may 
carry  on  their  husbands*  arts  and  occupations  in  the 
City,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  apprentices  (5th 
Eliz.)- 

That  no  market  shall  be  henceforth  granted  to  be 
kept  within  seven  miles  in  compass  of  the  City. 

That  City  customs  shall  be  certified  by  word  of  mouth 
by  the  recorder*. 

That  the  commonalty  and  citizens  shall  have  all 
treasure-troye,  waifs,  estrays,  and  goods  and  chattels  of 
felons. 

And,  That  the  mayor  shall  nominate  to  the  chancellor 
two  aldermen,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  other  for  the 
county  of  Surrey. 

The  charter  then  alludes  to  the  trade  carried  on  from 
the  port  of  London  to  other  ports  by  persons  who  have 


pablic  selliog  of  effects  by  crying  them  oui^  the  etymology  of  the  word  i> 
somewhat  more  intricate  and  involved.  The  word,  and  probably  the  office 
too,  is  more  ancient  than  this  charter,  which  professes  to  create  it;  Tot  the 
officer  called  the  common  eryer  is  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  City.  The  clas- 
sical reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  the  crye:  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  democratic  states,  as  testified  in  the  character  of  Homer's 
8tentor,  and  of  Tobnides  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  ft  may  be  presumed  that  a 
similar  duty  was  performed  by  the  eryer  of  London.  It  was  his  taak  to  sonunon 
the  councils,  and  regulate  their  deliberations.  It  continues  so  to  the  present 
day ;  and  whoever  attends  the  civic  assemblies  will  still  find  his  voice  the 
most  audible,  if  not  the  most  attended  to.  His  duty,  as  outroper^  was  that 
of  an  auctioneer  broker,  the  performance  of  whicii  in  open  places  detracted 
in  no  small  degree  from  his  ancient  and  also  his  modern  dignity.  This  has, 
however,  long  ago  ceased  to  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  his  duties,  as  the  change 
'  of  the  times  has  produced  improvements  in  pablic  sales,  and  inderd  the  le- 
gality of  this  exclusive  grant  by  charter  of  such  an  office  may  be  reasonably 
doubted. 

•  Vid.  Mipra,  1st  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 
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been  apprentices  io  fireemen,  or  who  are  sons  of  freemen, 
and  who  are,  consequently,  capable  of  becoming  free  citi- 
zens, but  who  delay  or  refuse  to  become  so ;  and  thereby 
enjoy  many  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  without  undei^ 
going  the  incident  charges  and  burthens :  the  charter, 
therefore,  declares  and  ordains,  That  such  perscms,  re* 
siding  in  the  City  of  London  or  within  ten  miles  of  it, 
^^  shall  not  be  permitted,  at  any  time  henceforth,  by 
themselves  er  by  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  trans- 
port any  goods,  wares  or  merchandize,  by  way  of  mer» 
chandizing,  in  any  way  from  the  port  of  the  said  City  of 
London,  to  ports  foreign,  or  beyond  the  seas,'*— enjoin- 
ing  all  societies  of  merchants,  by  whatever  name  known, 
(and  naming  most  of  them,)  that  they  permit  not,  nor 
license  such  persons  to  trade  or  traflic,  until  they  are 
certified  by  the  chamberlain  to  have  become  free  citi* 
zens.  The  charter  requires  service  by  apprenticeship 
in  London  and  within  ten  miles  to  extend  to  seven  years, 
and  that  these  apprentices  shall  be  enrolled. 

The  charter  next  alludes  to  the  Court  of  Conscience 
Act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  James  I«*  by  which  all 
tradesmen,  victuallers,  and  labourers,  are  to  sue  in  that 
court  for  debts  under  the  amount  of  4O5.  due  from 
such  individuals,  and  in  that  court  only :  and  it  creates 
the  offices  of  clerk  to  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering and  registering  the  business,  and  of  beadle,  to 
execute  the  mesne  process  ;  and  adds  a  schedule  of 
their  fees. 

It  further  creates  an  office  for  the  registry  of  goods 
sold  or  pawned  by  brokers,  in  order  the  better  to  detect 
lost  and  stolen  goods ;  and  gives  the  appointment  of  the 

*  Vid.  supra,  p.  197,  note  9. 
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register  to  the  court  of  Common  Council ;  and  adds  a 
schedule  of  his  fees*. 

It  grants,  That  the  citissens  may  hang  up,  ia  and  over 
the  streets,  signs  and  posts  of  signs  affixed  to  their 
houses  and  shops,  without  any  impediment  or  inter- 
ruption,  the  better  to  distinguish  their  dwellings,  shops, 
and  occupations  f. 

The  charter  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  letters  patent 
of  13th  January,  granted  in  the  88th  year  of  Henry  VIIL, 
by  which  the  Hospital  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  lands  and 
tenements  thereunto  belonging,  are  made  over  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty,  who  are  thereby  constituted 
masters,  governors,  and  keepers  of  the  hospital,  and  of 
such  lands,  to  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  the  better  to 
support  the  expenses  of  the  poor  in  West  Smithfield ; 
and  it  confirms  fully  these  letters  patent. 

The  charter  further  grants,  That  the  commonalty  may 
purchase  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  to  the  extent  of  five 
acres,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  although 
the  land  may  be  held  of  the  king  in  ciqfitey  notwithstand- 
ing the  statutes  of  mortmain.  And  that  such  land  shall 
not  be  reckoned  in  the  valuation  of  land,  to  the  yearly 
value  of  which  the  commonalty  have  been  allowed  by 
charter  to  purchase :(. 

And,  lastly,  the  charter  declares,  That,  upon  enroll- 
ment, it  shall  be  fully  valid  and  sufficient  and  efiectual 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  any  further  confir- 
mations or  licences,  and  without  any  writ  of  ad  quod 


*  This  office  no  longer  exists  $  the  London  broken  are  now  put  under 
statutable  regulations. 

f  This  nuisance  existed  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
t  Vid.  jujpra,  Srd  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 
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damnum  * ;  and  notwithstandiDg  the  misnaming^  of  any 
lands,  liberties,  or  privileges,  &c.  granted,  and  although 
no  office  or  inquisition  should  have  been  previously  found 
declaratory  of  the  king's  title ;  and  notwithstanding  any 
nds-recital  or  non-recital  of  any  leases,  or  terms  for  life 
or  years,  of  the  premises,  or  of  the  parish,  hamlet,  ward, 
&C.  in  which  the  lands  may  be,  or  of  the  names  of  all  the 
lands  granted,  or  any  other  defeict  of  form ;  and  notwith* 
standing  the  statute  of  Henry  Vl.f)  or  any  of  the  statutes 
of  mortmain,  or  any  other  statutes  whatever ;  and  with- 
out paying  any  fee  to  the  hanaper. 

*  Vid.  tvproy  3rd  Charter  oT  Edward  IV. 

f  For  resuming  lands,  &c.  granted.    Vid.  Charter  of  Henry  VI. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Second  Charter  ofCharks  1.^ — Scavage  and  Water" 
baillage. 

This  charter  first  recites,  that  the  mayor,  commonalty, 
and  citizens  of  London  had  exercised  and  claimed  the 
office  of  package  t?  describing  it  in  the  same  language 
as  IS  used  in  the  fourth  charter  of  Edward  IV.;  and 
also  the  office,  as  well  for  the  surveying,  or  scaoage^  of 
tfll  goods  of  aliens,  or  of  denizens,  whose  fathers  were 
aliens,  brought  from  foreign  parts  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, by  way  of  merchandize,  as  for  the  surveying,  de- 
livery, or  baillage  J  of  all  goods  of  such  merchants,  to  be 
exported  by  way  of  merchandize,  which  might  be  in 
any  vessel  upon  the  river,  or  upon  any  wharf  or  shore 
of  it,  and  be  delivered  or  unladen  within  the  City  or  its 
liberties  or  suburbs.  These  offices  the  charter  declares 
the  citizens  to  have  enjoyed  time  out  of  mind,  and  also  by 
virtue  of  charters  granted  in  the  Ist  and  18th  years  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  in  the  3rd  year  of  Henry  VIII. J  It  then 
alludes  to  some  doubts  and  differences  which  had  arisen 
concerning  these  offices ;  and  some  hindrance  and  moles- 
tations occasioned  thereby  to  the  citizens  in  the  enjoy- 

•  Directed  and  to  be  found  as  the  last.     Dated  5th  Sept,  1 6th  year. 

f  Vid.  4th  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 

I  The  charter  of  Ist  Edward  IV.,  and  of  3rd  Henry  VIII.,  the  author 
has  never  been  able  to  meet  with;  nor  does  he  know  of  any  reference  to 
thenn  eicept  in  the  present  charter.  The  charier  of  18th  Edward  IV.  is 
abstracted,  nspra^  p.  487  ct  seq. 
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ment  of  them, — to  remove  which,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming,  amplifying,  and  establishing,  the  privileges 
of  the  City,  this  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  jS4200,  creates  and  constitutes  the  office  of  package 
of  all  sorts  of  merchandize,  with  the  survey  of  the  mea- 
sure, number,  and  weight  of  such  merchandisEe^  and  the 
survey  of  customable  goods  imported  and  exported ;  and 
also  the  office  of  carriage  and  portage  of  all  such  goods 
from  the  river  to  the  houses  of  aliens,  and  from  their 
houses  to  the  river,  with  all  fees  for  the  execution  oi 
such  respective  offices  of  package  and  of  portage,  as  ex- 
pressed in  two  schedules  annexed  to  the  charter :  and  it 
grants  these  offices,  and  the  appointment  of  officers  for 
the  execution  of  them,  to  the  citizens,  without  forfeiture, 
by  reason  of  not  packing  goods  upon  notice  of  their 
being  ready  :  and  it  provides,  that  no  porters,  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  citizens,  shall  intrude  into  these  employ- 
ments ;  and  that  the  City  porters  shall  receive  fees  for 
their  labour  according  to  the  schedule  annexed. 

The  charter  then  grants  to  the  citizens  the  offices  of 
scavage  and  baillage,  according  to  the  terras  recited  as 
to  the  nature  of  those  tolls ;  and  directs,  that  tiie  fees 
for  the  execution  of  these  offices  shall  be  takes,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  schedule  annexed,  accc»rding  to  the  statute 
of  99nd  Henry  VIII.'* :  to  hold  these  offices  <<  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  the  disputings,  orderings,  super> 
visings,  and  corrections  of  the  same,"  and  all  the  fees 
belonging  to  them  for  ever ;  and  without  forfeiture  of 
them  by  reason  of  the  not  surveying,  or  delivering,  the 


*  Gimp.  88 :  which  statnte  pro?ide9,  that  all  tolls  and  duties  taken  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  inserted  In  a  table  signed  by  certain  of  the  king's  priry 
conncil  and  judges,  and  hung  up  in  certain  conspicnous  places. 
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goods  and  mereliaDdise  to  be  8or?eyed  or  deUvered, 
when  ready  and  upon  request.  All  alien  merchants 
are  enjoined  to  deliver  to  the  collectors  of  scavage  tme 
bills  of  entry  of  their  merchandize*  An  annual  rent 
charge  of  31.  6s.  8d.  is  then  reserved  upon  these  offices^ 
to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  into  the  Exchequer. 

The  charter  proceeds  to  notice  the  practice  of  some 
aliens  in  landing  their  merchandize  at  various  wharfs 
between  London  Bridge  and  Blackwall,  with  a  view  to 
defraud  the  citizens  of  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  the 
above  offices,  and  under  the  notion  of  those  places  be- 
ing without  the  port  of  London^  and  the  liberties jfran' 
chises  and  suburbs  thereof; — ^namely,  at  St.  Katherine's 
Wharf,  Tower  Wharf,  Southwark,  Bickshore,  Wapping, 
Redriff,  Deptford^  Greenwich,  and  Blackwall  and  other 
places :  and  it  ordains  and  declares,  that  aliens  so  land- ' 
ing  merchandize  shall  pay  the  fees  as  in  the  schedules 
annexed. 

liastly,  the  charter  alludes  to  the  colouring  of  aliens' 
goods  by  other  persons  not  aliens ;  whereby  the  king  is 
defrauded  of  his  customs,  and  the  citizens  of  their  du- 
ties, payable  in  respect  of  the  above  offices :  it  autho- 
rizes the  mayor  or  his  deputy  to  administer  oaths  to 
persons  suspected  of  such  frauds,  colourings,  or  con- 
cealment; and  to  compel,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means, 
such  suspected  persons  to  take  the  oaths  so  to  be  admi- 
nistered. 

Scavage  andWaterbaili«age. — Of  the  toll  called 
scavage  we  have  already  spoken  *.  That  of  waierbail' 
lage  is  somewhat  more  uncertain,  both  in  origin  and  ex- 
tent.   Literally,  the  word  signifies  a  toll  for  delivery  by 

•  Vid.  4th  Charter  of  Edward  IV. 
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water;  and  in  that  sense  it  seems  to  be  considered  by 
the  language  of  the  present  charter.  The  duty  is  limited 
precisely  to  the  same  kind  of  merchandize  as  that  of 
scavage ;  namely,  the  merchandize  of  aliens  paying  port 
customs.  It  appears  to  be  the  same. toll  for  merchan- 
dize exported^  as  the  other  is  for  merchandize  imported: 
for  as  the  latter  is  paid  in  respect  of  the  survey  or  over- 
sight of  customable  goods  to  be  shown  for  sale  in  En- 
gland, so  the  other  appears  to  be  a  payment  for  the  de- 
livery  by  water  of  similar  articles,  for  exportation  and 
showing  in  foreign  parts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  tolls  .were  formerly  paid 
for  the  transit  of  merchandize  by  the  river  Thames, 
which  had,  previous  to  the  granting  of  the  present  char- 
ter, become  utterly  forgotten  and  unintelligible.  Lord 
Hale  enumerates  a  long  list  of  them  of  the  age  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  too  obscure  to  be 
understood  *.  These  water  customs,  he  seems  to  think, 
were  of  the  kind  usually,  in  his  time,  let  to  farm  to  the 
water-bailiff;  and  probably,  therefore,  they  formerly 
passed  by  the  name  of  waterbaillage.  However,  when 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  officer  sued  for  a.  water 
toll  upon  wines,  the  non<usage  of  any  demand  -time  out 
of  mind  overthrew  the  merit  of  the  evidence  of  records 
to  show  such  a  duty  to  be  payable,  and  the  waterbailiff 
was  nonsuited  f. 

*  Hale  on  Cnstoms,  chap.  4.  f  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Charier  of  Charles  II* 

This  is  a  grand  Inspeximus  charter,  usually  appealed  to 
as  the  text  of  the  City  charters ;  although  it  does  not 
contain  the  whole  of  them.  It  is  generally  termed,  by 
pre-eminence,  the  Inspeximus  Charter,  and  begins  by 
reciting  the  first  charter  of  Charles  I.  by  way  of  Inspex- 
imus, and  copies  the  whole  of  that  charter,  with  all  the 
charters  quoted  and  recited  in  it,  verbatim.  It  proceeds 
to  recite,  by  way  of  Inspeximus,  the  last  charter  of 
Charles  I.,  and  then  concludes  with  an  ample  and  de- 
tailed confirmation  of  all  these  charters,  and  all  their 
contents ;  and  all  lands,  offices,  jurisdictions^  privileges, 
liberties,  franchises,  customs,  &c«  by  whatever  name 
had,  exercised,  or  enjoyed  by  fhe  citizens, — whether  by 
letters  patent  or  prescription,  or  by  any  other  lawful 
means, — as  fully  as  if  the  same  were  separately,  singly, 
or  nominally,  expressed. 

•  Dated  24th  Juoe^  15th  year. 


Sm 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Charters  of  JViiliam  and  Mary^  and  of  George  11.* 

The^b  charters  were  granted  solely  to  conntttute  all  the 
aldermen  of  London  justices  of  the  peace  within  the 
City, 

Thecfaarter  of  William  and  Mary,  after  reciting  the 
first  charter  of  Charles  I.^  appoints  the  sis  senior  alder- 
men who  had  not  passed  the  Chair,  in  addition  and  next 
to  the  three  senior  aldermen  who- had  not  passed  the 
Chair,  who  were  created  justices  by  Charles's  charter,  to 
be  jastijces  of  the  peace;  provided  they  have  served  the 
Qffice  of  sheriff. 

.  The  charter  of  George  II.,  after  reciting  the  charter  of 
Charles  and  also  that  of  William  and  Mary,  constitutes 
o// the  aldermen  for  the  time  being  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  makes  the  mayor,  recorder^  and  all  those  aUermen 
who  have  passed  the  Chairy  of  the  quorum  f* 

The  charter  of  George  II.  is  the  last  which  has  been 
granted  to  the  City  of  London. 


•  The  fini  dated  88th  July,  4th  year.     The  second  dated  25thAagiisl, 
15th  year. 

f  The  charters  of  Charles  and  William  required  either  the  mayor  or  ft-        , 
corder  to  be  of  the  ptorum. 


DISSERTATION 

ON 

THE  POPULATION  OF  LONDON. 


It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  iiDpossibk,  to  calculate  with 
aecufacy.  the  population  of  London  in  early  times,  from 
the  acknoHrledged  deficiencies  of  the  registers  before  the 
Population  Act  of  1800  *•  The  miscomputationfi  on  thi« 
subject  are  truly  astonishing.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  as* 
w&rtSy  thai  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  London  contained 
800,000  sottk  t  $  and  Howell  states  it  to  hare  contained 
ID  16SS,  700^0004:  ;*-calculation8  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
evince  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
methvpolis..  .  BegistersvoT  mortaUty  in  London  were  not 
begun  to  be  kept  until  the  year  1603  §.  There  b,  hoWever, 
a  register  quoted  by  Strype,.  of  deaths  during  a  plague, 
as  early  as  the  year  1562  ||.  With  reference  to  this,  and 
afl -other,  registers  of  tiie  population  of  the  metropolis, 
we  must  attend  to  the  distinctipn  between  that  district 
within  the  ancient  walls,  containing  97  parishes,  and 
whicfaia  properlytadled  the  City,-THiBd  the  district  with* 
out  the  walls,  containing  16  parishes,  for  the  most  part 
within  the  liberties,  and  including  Southwark,  which, 
with  the  several  parishes  immediately  adjoining  and 
usually  included  in  the  early  registers,  may,  together, 
be  termed  the  suburbs.  By  the  register  last  alluded 
to,  it  appears,  that  within  the  City  and  its  suburbs 
there  died  23,630  in  the  year  156S;  of  whom  20,136, 

•  Malthas,  vol.  ii.  p.  5S.  -f  Cotton!  Posthuma,  p.  200. 

X  Londinop*  p.  403.  ^  Graoot  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  1665.  p.  6. 

I  Strype*s  Stow,  book  ▼.  p.  44S. 
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or  about  six  sevenths,  perished  by  the  plague ;  3916  out  of 
the  whole  number  died  without  the  liberties  of  the  City, 
in  the  adjoining  parishes ;  and  perhaps  as  many  more  (for 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  register)  without  the  wall^ 
but  within  the  liberties.  A  great  number  of  those  who 
died  in  the  suburbs  are  supposed  to  have  retired  or  fled 
thither; — a  conclusion  which  is  probably  just^  since  firom 
the  inspection  of  a  cotemporary  map,  it  appears  that  the 
parishes  beyond  the  liberties,  (where  no  less  than  3816 
are  said  to  have  died,)  contained  no  streets,  but  were 
almost  entirely  open  country;  and  even  the  liberdea 
themselves  (excepting  Southwark)  were  very  thinly  built 
upon.  Reckoning,  therefore,  that  about  7000  may  have 
died  without  the  vralls,  and  that  about  one  half  c^  these 
were  usually  inhabitants  within  the  walls,  we  may  esti- 
mate that  about  20,000  such  inhabitants  in.  the  whole 
died  that  year,  out  of  the  aggregate  23,630 ;  of  whom,  as 
it  seems,  six  sevenths,  or  17,142,  died  of  the  plague.  Sup- 
posing, then,  the  regular  average  of  deaths  in  the  metro- 
polis, when  free  from  particular  mortalities,  to  be  one  in 
30|  as  calculated  by  Graunt*,  then  the  one  seventh  of  the 
20,000.  (being  in  round  numbers  2857),  as  the  number  of 
those  dying  at  the  average  rate  of  mortality  at  the  time 
multiplied  by  30,  would  give  85,710 ;  to  which  add  the 
17, 142  who  died  of  the  plague, — the  total  population  of 
London  in  1562  will  be  102,852.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  who  were  returned  as  dying  of  the 
plague  in  the  register,  died  of  various  other  distempers, 
which  were  either  attributed  to  the  plague,  or,  the  plague 
being  an  ingredient  only  in  their  disorders,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  death ;  so  that  we 
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ought  to  assign  the  mortality  of  this  year,  as  calculated 
upon  the  basis  of  the  usual  average  of  deaths,  at  a  much 
liigher  proportion,  and  should  not  perhaps  overstate  it 
at  between  4000  and  5000 ;  in  which  case,  the  population 
within  the  walls  would  amount  nearly  to  the  number 
assigned  in  the  text,  130,000.  It  would  certainly  not 
fall  short  of  it,  if  we  reckon  the  influx  and  efflux  of 
strangers  who  had  their  temporary  residence  within  the 
walls.  These,  it  seems,  were  very- numerous  in  the  time 
cf  Henry  YIII.,  who  died  in  1547;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  their  numbers  had  decreased  in  1562*.  The 
rasters  of  deaths  would  however  not  include  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  temporary  residents  as  of  regular 
inhabitants ;  and  as  fiir  as  respects  them,  we  can  hardly 
calculate  upon  more  than  one  death  in  40  or  50. 

That  this  estimate  of  the  population  of  London  at 
130,000  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  not  exaggerated, 
will  be  apparent  in  tracing  the  progress  of  population  in 
subsequent  years.  There  is  no  register  of  total  deaths 
extant  from  1568  to  1598.  In  1580,  however,  such  was 
the  crowded  state  of  the  population,  that  a  proclamation 
issued,  which,  noticing  that  '^  the  poorer  sort  were  heaped 
up  together^  and  in  a  sort  smotheredj^^  prohibited  the  in- 
crease of  buildings  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  overstocking 
tenements  with  inmates  f*  It  may  be  thought  that  this 
proclamation  and  the  great  activity  which- was  exerted 
by  the  magistrates  to  put  it  into  execution  i  had  some 
effect;  notwithstanding,  in  1588  a  plague  of  a  very  se- 
vere nature  visited  the  City :  and  according  to  Maitland, 
who  refers  to  a  printed  register  in  his  possession,  which 


•  Strype'fi  Stow,  book  v.  c.  19.  and  book  i.  c.  29. 
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was  made  the  next  year,  no  less  than  6930  died  of  tlie 
plague  alone  *.  But  in  1592,  according  to  the  registerf? 
S5,886  persons  died;  of  whom  11,503  died  of  ^e  plague, 
and  13,383  from  other  causes.  In.  the  year  following, 
10,668  died  of  the  plague,  and  7S00  of  x>ther  diseases; 
although  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  City  was.  cqnsi* 
derably  thinned  by  the  devastation  of  the  preceding 
year.  After  making  every  aUowahce  for  mistakes,  and 
even  for  an  extraordinary  mortality  which  may  have 
prevailed  independent  of  the  plague,  we  must  still  ne» 
cessarily  conclude,  if  we  multiply  these  natural  deEtChis  <m 
an  average  of  the  two  years  by  30,  that  the  sum  of  the 
whole  population  amounted  at  least  to  300,000  ;  and  if  we 
add  to  them  the  number  of  those  who  died  by  the  plague, 
to  something  more.  Allowing  also  for  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  suburbs^  and  taking  one  half  only  as  the 
sum  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls, — for  though  the 
suburbs  had  considerably  .increased  since  1562,  they  could 
hardly  at  this  time  have  equalled  in  extent,  and  still  less 
in  population,  the  City  itself,— we  cannot  estimate  the 
population  of  the  City  within  the  walls  alone  at  this 
period  at  less  than  150,000,  which  is*  much  higher  than 
that  which  we  have  assigned- to  the  age  of  Henry*  VIII. 
In  the  year  1603,  it  appears  from  the  next  register 
extant  t)  that  no  less  than  37,S94  died  in  London  and 
the  suburbs;  of  whom  30,561  died  of  the  plague, -and 
6733  from  other  causes.  ^  According  to  this  account, 
on  the  calculation  of  one  in  thirty  as  the  average  of  or« 
dinary  deaths,  and  adding  those  who  died  by  plague, 
the  population  of  London  and  the  suburbs  would  not 


*  Maiiland's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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amount  to  more  than  about  238,000;  unless  we  shpuld 
be  induced  to  think  Chat  this  register  is  erroneous,  and 
that  many  who  died  of  other  diseases  are  enumerated 
as  dying  oJTthe  plague,  or  that  all  who  died  were  hot  re-' 
gistered ;  for  this  number  of  ordinary  deaths  is  not  only 
▼ery  small  in  proportion  to  those  by  plague,  but  is  also 
much  smaller  than  the  average  of  ordinary  deaths  before^ 
and  within  a  very  few  years  after,  as  appears  by  Grauht'if 
tables*.  The  decrease  of  inhabitants  since  the  year 
1592  must  have  been  very  great,  though  not  greater 
than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of  the  plague  of 
that  year,  and  the  precautions  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  proclamation.  In  the  mean  while  the  pro^ 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  suburbs  to  that  of  the 
City  had  considerably  increased  since  159S,  insomuch 
that,  according  to  a  register  of  the  succeeding  year 
(1604),  the  population  of  the  former  had  then  become 
to  that  of  tb^  latter  as  five  to  three,  which  proportion 
went  On  gradually  increasinfg.  We  must  not  however 
conclude  that  this  proportion  was  as  large  in  the  year 
preceding;  in  all  probability  it  was  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  plague  having  visited  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  City  much  more  severely'  than  the  suburbs,  and 
not  a  little  to  a  proclamation  issued  in  the  course  of  that 
year  for  reducing  the  inmates  in  tenements.  If  we  take 
the  proportion,  free  from  accidental  causes,  as  about  two 
to  three,  instead  of  three  to  five,  then  the  population  of 
1603  would  stand  as  about  100,000  to  140,000,  that  is, 
supposing  the  register  of  this  yei^r  to  be  correct ;  there 
is,  however,  great  reason  to  suspect  a  deficiency  in  it. 
Hume,  speaking  of  the  plague  of  1603,  states  that 
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the  population  of  this  period  was  but  150,000,  evidently 
meaning  the  total  population  of  London  and  its  suburbs. 
He  quotes  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  nor  indeed 
could  he ;  as  no  register,  except  those  quoted,  is  in  ex« 
istence,  by  which  he  could  form  an  estimate  on  the  sub- 
ject There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that 
lie  adopts  the  register  of  1604  in  Graunt's  tables  ^  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation ;  which  multiplying  the  deaths 
by  90,  gives  about  that  number.  The  register  however 
of  1604,  being  the  year  immediately  after  a  plague  so 
desolating  as  to  have  swept  off  at  least  one-sixth  of  the 
inhabitants,  can  afford  nothing  like  a  just  criterion  of 
the  previous  population.  * 

From  1604,  the  registers  are  collected  by  Grauntf  iu 
a  regular  series.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  metropolis  in  that  year  was  reduced  to 
between  130,000  and  140,000 ;  of  these  the  proportion  of 
about  five  to  three,  or  81,000  to  54,000,  being  in  the  sub- 
urbs. So  sudden  a  deficiency  in  the  population  may 
naturally  give  rise  to  some  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
amount  stated  with  respect  to  the  population  in  previous 
years.  That  the  calculation  is  not  made  upon  erroneous 
principles  seems  evident,  not  only  by  observation  f,  but 
by  the  fact  that  such  calculation  tallies  closely  with  the 
actual  enumerations  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
made,  and  with  the  computations  of  the  best  authorities  §. 
Whether  any  material  errors  exist  in  the  registers  them- 
selves it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  say.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  improbability  in  the  earlier  estimates  on  the 
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fiice  of  them ;  for  calculating  on  the  same  basis^  the  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis  in  1664  was,  in  the  total,  no  less 
than  453,440,  of  whom  103,440  were  inhabitants  within 
the  walls ;  although  at  this  period,  from  the  progress  in 
the  refinements  and  comforts  of  life,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  City  was  not  so  populous  as  at  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  Eliasabeth,  and  James  I.  The  reason  of 
this  sudden  defalcation  is  sufficiently  explained  by  con- 
sidering that  very  great  numbers  fled,  as  proved  by 
Grannt* ;  that  all  those  who  had  been  once  infected  were 
prohibited  from  coming  within  four  miles  of  London ;  that 
all  the  small  houses  were  ordered  to  be  cleared  of  the 
multitudes  of  poor  inmates,  and  many  razed  to  the 
ground  f;  and,  in  fact,  such  activity  was  exerted  to 
suppress  the  plague,  that  896  only  died  of  it  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  30,561  who  perished  by  the  plague 
made  also  a  considerable  deficiency. 

Lfondon  very  soon  recovered  from  this  blow.  The 
population  within  the  City  walls  advanced  by  very  slow 
degrees;  but  that  of  the  suburbs  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  in  1625  it  had  doubled  the  population  of  1604,  and 
contained  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the  City 
itself.  There  died  in  1685,  according  to  the  register, 
within  the  whole  metropolis  54,265,  of  whom  no  less 
than  35,417  fell  victims  to  the  plague.  The  number 
therefore,  by  this  account,  of  those  who  died  from  other 
causes  in  this  year  amounted  to  18,848.  This,  however, 
is  an  overstatement  of  the  ordinary  deaths,  being  quite 
disproportionate  to  the  ordinary  deaths  in  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  years ;  and  Graunt  evidently  proves  X  that 
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more  must  have  died  of  the  plague  this  year  than  are  set 
down/  The  average  ottUna^ry  deaths  abovt  this  period 
would  gire  but  betwem  0000  and  10,000.  Soppoang, 
therefore,  9500  to  be  about  th^  number  of  those  who 
would  have  died  in  Liondon,  in  the  regular  coturse  of 
mortality,  then  that  number  multiplied  by  30  would  give 
985,000 as  the  amountof  the  total  population,  which  sum 
divided  by  four  would  leave  71,850  as  the  population 
of  London  within  the  walls. 

!This  plague  gave  another  sensible  cheek  to  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  which  is  apparent  from  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  deaths  in  the  several  subsequent  years. 

In  1631,  an  actual  census  was  taken  of  the  inhsibitants 
of  all  the  wards  of  London  *;  according  to  w]iieh,.the 
population  of  London  and  the  liberiies^  excluding  all  the 
parishes  in  Sonthwaric,  amounted  to  188^884.    Now 
these  liberties,  it  may  be  collected  by  the  register  of 
deaths  in  the  year  1685  f,  did  not  contain'  so  large  a 
population  as  tfaeOity  itwlf;  tor  according  to  the  n^ 
gister  of  the  deaths  of  that  year  in  the  paridieB,  which 
lay  either  all  or  in  part  wrthin  the' liberties,  thb^b 
wtthout  the  walls,  togeiher  with  Soothwarh,  the  total 
of  them'  amounted  to  86,972 ;  from  which  we  must  de- 
duct, as  not  being  within  the  liberties,  all  the  parishes 
in  Southwark,  almost  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  St« 
Giles  Cripplegate,  great  part  of  St:  Andrew  Holboro, 
a  great  part  of  St.  Botolph  Bishopsgate,  and  somt 
small  parts  of  other  parishesj-^making  a  total  of  not  less 
than  14,000  in  the  number  of  deaths  to  be  reckoiijed. 
There  would  remain,  therefore,  but  18,978  4l^  the  total 
number  of  deaths  within  the  Ubertiu  /  but  the  number 
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of  deathg  within  the  City  amounted  to  14,S40.  We 
must  acoordingly'  assign  soaiething  moire  than  half  of 
the  ie8^284  regiftlered  inhabitaBCB  of  t&e  City  «nd  4the 
liberties^  as  the  pOfMilatibnof  the  City  itself  in  1681$ 
or  about  70,000.  This  tallies  with  reasonable  aecsraoy 
Withi  the  amount  as  calculated  fromithe-nuinber  of  ordi- 
nary deaths  in  1631,  which  ^ere  84:59,  aadinultiplfed  by 
30,  will  give  78,770, 

From  the  year  1631  the  population. of  the  metro- 
poHs^  though  occasionally  checked  l^  inour8ion8>  of  (the 
plague,  went  on  ^^riiduaUy  increasing.  That  pf  the:8ab« 
urbe;  howevef,  increased  rather  more  rapidly,  eo  that' in 
tUe  year  }664^"(being  the  year  before  the  greof  plague) 
the  population  of  the  suburbs  was  nearly  four  times  (the 
amontit  of  that  of  the  City  within  the  walls^  beia^  about 
350,000  to  103,000.  The  memoraUe  plague  of  1666^ 
and  the  great  fire  which  happened  in  the  next  year^ 
occasioned  an  almost  entire  depopulation  of  Ae  CSty. 
The  different  style  of  building  commencing  with  that 
period,  the  occupation  of  much  of  the  previous  vaaaiit 
ground,  and  the  improved  habits  of  the  people,  afferded 
great  scope  for  the  restoration  of  the  ppp[idation<  in  the 
City  upon  its  renovation.  Accordingly,  it  recovered  its 
numbers  in  a  very  short  period,$  and  went- on  progres- 
sively increasing,,  until  in  1700  its  population  amounted, 
according  to  the  population  abstract*,  to  139,000.  The 
rate  at  which  the  suburbs  increased,  it  becomes  now  al- 
most impossible  to  calculate,  since  we  can  form  ao  cri- 
terion of  what  parishes  we  are  to  include  within  that 
term.    Graunt  reckons  the  total  population  of  ^London 
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in  168S*  at  about  670,000.    Since  that  period  tbe  sab- 
urbs  have  extended  enonnously  in  all  directions. 

From  1700  the  population  within  the  walla  has  gra- 
dually dedined,  owing,  to  various  causes  attributable  to 
the  altered  habits  of  life  amongst  the  people  and  the  fsst 
accession  of  trade  in  the  port,  which  has  conyerted  the 
City  into  an  immense  warehouse  rather  than  a  place  of 
residence.     The  present  population,  according  to  tbe 
census  of  1811,  amounts  but  to  57,700  of  regular  resi- 
dent9  within  the  97  parishes ;  and  small  as  this  nom- 
ber  may  appear,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  will  be  yet 
further  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  com- 
merce shall  call  for  the  dedication  of  more  ground  to 
mercantile  purposes, — a  consideration  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Corporation,  as  far  as  regards  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  freemen  with  reference  to  their  resi- 
dence. 

According  to  the  computation  suggested  in  this  Essay, 
the  population  wiihin  the  waUs  of  the  City  of  London 
may  be  reckoned  as  follows: 

In  1547,  population  from  130,000  to  140,000 
In  1663,  population  about   .    .    .     130,000 

In  1598, 150,000 

In  1603, 100,000 

In  1604, 81,000 

In  1625, 71,000 

In  1631, 73,000 

In  1664, 103,000 

In  1700, 139,000 

In  1811, 57,700t. 

•  Page  10.  f  By  census,  regular  inhabitants  within  tbe  vraHs. 


On  the  PopHkUian  of  London.  541 

Total  population  of  London  and  Suburbs. 

In  1547,  population  from  148,000  to  158,000 

In  1593,  population  about    .    .    •  300,000 

In  1603, 232,000* 

In  1604, 135,000t 

In  1625, 285,000 

In  1664, 453,000t 

In  1682, 670,000§. 

•  Aboat  40fiOO  bad  died  of  the  plague  between  1592  and  1603. 

f  Add  30,600  who  died  of  Che  plagae. 

f  This  was  the  year  before  Cbe  i^eat  plagae. 

^  Accordins  to  Graant. 


TUB   END. 
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